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“‘ Indeed they are, sir. Marvellous! marvellous !!” 
Then, with a glance at the notebooks in my hand, he continued : 
- “You, sir, are a student of science, perhaps. You understand 
these things.” He gave a little nervous laugh. “I myself am a victim 
of the good old system of classical education—that is to say, I am 
profoundly ignorant of natural history. All this that I see here is a 
revelation to me.” 

He turned again to contemplate the case, murmuring softly to 
himself : “ Strange, strange! . . . I wonder . . . Could it be possible ? ” 

Then he burst out again, impulsively: ‘ Look at that fly now,” 
pointing to the specimen of Volucella Bombylaus. ‘ You couldn’t tell 
him from a humble bee, could you? He actually lives, it seems, in 
the bee’s nest. And the poor silly bee thinks him a brother and gives 
him food and lodging! Here’s another impostor for you. I could 
have sworn he was a wasp. Nothing of the sort. Just a degenerate 
beetle without a beetle’s proper armour. He trades on a borrowed 
prestige. Other creatures see the tawny bands on his body, and leave 
him alone out of respect for a non-existent sting.” 

“An ass in a lion’s skin,” I said. : 

“Yes,” he assented. “ And here you have its complement, a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Look at it. Jdolum Diabolicum. Well named, 
indeed! Just a couple of pretty flowers, one would say. But look 
closer, and you see they are part of a great ugly insect. Small flies and 
things come to sip the honey from those pretty flowers, and .Idolum 
Diabolicum makes short work of them. Ugh!” He turned away 
shuddering. , 

‘““Not so very dreadful after all,” I answered, easily. ‘* He isn’t 
likely to try to eat you or me.” | 

“No,” he answered, “no; he won’t, but... That creature 
calls up strange memories to my mind. I could tell you things that iF 
He broke off suddenly, with his little nervous laugh. ‘‘ What’s the 
good? You would never believe me.” 

‘But you have roused my curiosity,” I said. ‘ It would be cruel 
to leave it unsatisfied.” | 

He turned and looked at me with a hesitating smile. “ Perhaps,” 
he said, “ with your knowledge of natural history, you might be able 
to throw some light upon the matter. Let us sit down upon this bench, 
then, and I will tell you my story. 

‘“¢ My name is Dell—Lucius Dell ; it may possibly be already familiar 
to you? No, I see that it isnot. As a matter of fact, I have some 
small reputation in a limited circle of archzologists for certain mono- 
graphs I have published on discoveries and excavations among the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago. The events I am about to relate 
to you took place some years ago, when I was still a young man, and 
was wandering amongst those islands with a college friend shortly after 
I left the university. 

“My friend Lacy, who was an adventurous sort of fellow with a 
passion for the sea, had chartered a little yacht—or, to speak more 
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accurately, a large-decked boat; not very smart so far as appearance 
went, but a handy little craft for those waters. The crew consisted 
of our two selves and one hired hand, Anton by name, rather a treasure 
in his way. He knew all the sounds and anchorages among the islands, 
had a profound knowledge of the local customs, myths, and superstitions, 
and was, in addition, a fair cook and not inordinately dirty. 

“There is a tiny, uninhabited island that lies far out at sea, and 
which you would not find marked on an ordinary map of Greece. It 
is really almost better described as a large rock than an island, and 
goes locally by the name of ‘The Maiden’ (Yo Korits:). It has an 
evil reputation among the superstitious natives, and scarcely a human 
being sets foot upon it from year’s end to year’s end. 

“Tacy was .one day seized with the desire to. explore this little 
island, and, the desire being once entertained, nothing would satisfy 
him but the immediate carrying out of his idea. But we had reckoned 
without Anton. When we told him of our project he flatly refused at 
first to have anything to do with it. The poor fellow seemed absolutely 
‘terrified at the bare notion of landing on the island, and implored us to 
give it a wide berth. However, as he would give no definite reason 
for his fears, beyond some superstitious doggerel about ‘ The Maiden’s 
Guests,’ we saw no good cause for altering our plans. So, early next 
morning, we sailed across, and, leaving Anton to take care of the yacht, 
at a safe distance, we rowed ashore in the little dinghy. We beached 
our dinghy on a strip of sand below the rocks, which on this side are 
somewhat steep and bare, and, taking our luncheon in a knapsack, 
started to cross the island. After half-an-hour of rough but not difficult 
walking and scrambling, we crossed the ridge that runs the length of 
the island, and thence made our way down by a smooth and easy descent 
to the other shore. 

‘“‘ There can be few more lovely scenes upon this earth than that 
which lay before us under that bright summer sky. This side of the 
island was no. barren rock, as the other had been, but a perfect natural 
garden. Dwarf pines grew among the rocks on either hand, and the 
grass at our feet was gay with flowers—anemones of every shade and 
colour—crimson, purple, mauve, white and rosy pink. The air was full 
of the hum of insects and the cry of sea-birds. Below us stretched 
the sea, a deep unruffled blue. Out in the bay a school of ‘ dolphins’ 
played together, a sure sign of fair weather ; and far away in the distance 
could be seen the dim outlines of two larger islands, seeming, by some 
illusion of the atmosphere, to be lifted high out of the water. The 
little bay below us was shut in on the left by a reef of half-submerged 
rocks. At -the other horn of the bay, where the cliff rose sheer, a narrow 
strip of golden sand shone invitingly in the sun, an ideal bathing-place. 
Lacy marked th spot, and decided to go forthwith and bathe. I was 
more attracted for the moment by a large white stone, looking like a 
tomb or altar, and half-hidden in the long grass. There were Ictters 
upon the stone, but undecipherable bencath the thick growth of lichen 
I was busy cleaning the stone with a large clasp-knife I carried, and. 
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was humming softly to myself, when I became conscious of a sweet, 
distant sound of song. 

“* At first I took it for a woman’s voice, and wondered what chance 
had brought her to this little island. But, as I listened more attentively, 
I doubted. Surely no woman’s voice was ever quite like this. Now 
and again the song would swell out into clear ringing notes that seemed 
to come from all around me; and then, as suddenly, would die away 
to a soft and indescribable sweetness. Nor could that strange, intangible 
melody have been set down in any scale of tones and semitones. 

“ T looked up from my labours with the clasp-knife, and called across 
to Lacy, out on the western horn of the bay: 

“¢* What’s that curious singing sound ?’ I called. 

“Lacy was just entering the water. He made no answer to my 
shouted question. As I looked at him I was struck.at once by some- 
thing unusual and unnatural in his movements. His head was held 
stiffly and a little forward, his eyes were fixed and staring, his mouth 
slightly opened, and he seemed to grope his way blindly with arms 
stretched out before him, like one walking in his sleep or under a hypnotic 


“‘T glanced quickly across to the other side of the bay, to the spot 
on which his eyes seemed to be fixed; and then I knew from what 
source came those strange, entrancing sounds. | 

“ Far out at the end of the reef, that ran out half-submerged into 
the sea, sat the figure of a woman. Her lower limbs were covered by 
the rippling water, from which she seemed but that moment to have 
emerged. For the rest of her slender body, from the hips upward, still 
giistened wet in the bright sunlight as she swayed rhythmically to and 
fro. Her flesh was of a dazzling tairness, in contrast to the long tresses 
of an almost violet black that hung in oozy coils about her shoulders. 
Have you ever watched a woman brushing out her hair? To me there 
is no more graceful sight. But about the sweeping, rhythmic motions 
of this woman there was a more than human beauty, a strange entrancing 
suppleness, as the white gleaming arms swept through the dark ropes of 
hair. And at each sweep of the hand—or was it a comb? I could not 
see clearly at that distance—came that same sweet eery accompaniment 
of song that had first struck upon my ears. 

“As I stood and gazed upon her, I felt a sort of fascination stealing 
over me, a sense of gradual subjection to some mesmeric power. She 
was facing straight across the bay, and her eyes were fixed upon poor 
Lacy, so that I did not meet the full gaze of those deep, shining, un- 
blinking eyes at that moment. ¢ Had they first been turned upon me, 
I should not be sitting by you now and telling you this story. 

“While I continued to look upon her, half-fascinated and _half- 
reluctant, Lacy had been blindly wading, swimming, and stumbling 
across the bay. ‘Thus he came suddenly within the circle of my vision. 

‘As he drew near her with wavering steps, I saw her sway forward 
with outstretched arms, and clasp him to her body in a fierce, hungry 
embrace. I have a fancy that I saw him shudder as he felt her contact ; 
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rushed spouting from the wound, and in an instant, from the head 
downwards, I was one mass of gore. I had struck deep, and the 
knife had got well home. Alas! it was poor Lacy’s blood that gushed 
forth upon me. 

“In a frenzy of madness, I seized the head by its slimy, slippery 
tentacles, and literally sawed it from its trunk. 

‘“‘The arms relaxed, the lower body loosed its grip upon the rocks, 

and the whole trunk collapsed like a rent balloon, and slid away with | 
a few convulsive movements into the deep water beyond. The head, 
with staring eyes and with lips still feebly sucking, remained in my 
hand. I was no Perseus to hold it as a weapon against my enemies. 
I flung the head far out to sea, and turned to look for Lacy. 
_ “ He lay outstretched upon the water beside me, paler than death, 
his head deep sunk, and the rest of his body floating high upon the 
surface. He was a tall, big-built man ;.but his limp and lifeless body, 
as I bore it to the shore, seemed to me no heavier than a child’s. It 
was actually sucked dry of blood. I even managed to struggle back 
to our boat across the island with my burden. I have heard that our 
seemingly solid bodies are really but sponges full of moisture. That 
may account for the ease with which I carried him. J do not know. 
In the strange, exalted state I then was in, it is likely that I might have 
lifted loads that would be quite beyond my ordinary strength. 

“I collapsed when I reached the yacht, and for many weeks after- 
wards lay prostrate and hardly conscious of what went on around me. 
The inquiry into poor Lacy’s death took place while I was still in that 
state, so that the only evidence was that of the seaman, Anton, who 
seems to have invented a story of his own out of a few incoherent utter- 
ances of mine, a story that did not even remotely resemble the true 


facts.” 
. * ¥* * * * * * 


He paused, and turned shyly towards me. Perhaps he was used 
to the polite, incredulous smile of those who heard his story. 

“And so,” I said, “ you think this may have been another example 
of Mimicry, such as we were looking at in the case behind us ? ” 

“Yes; that was my idea. And, indeed, it is scarcely more strange 
than some of those. Tell me now—without committing yourself to an 
acceptance of my story—what could this thing have been?” 

““T can hardly say,” I answered. ‘One of the higher molluscs, 
perhaps; some distant cousin of the octopus, or, more likely, of the 
squid.” | 

‘And the song?” he asked. “ What do you make of that ? ” 

“Tt could hardly have been vocal,” I said. ‘‘ But, on the other 
hand, there are plenty of ‘instrumental ? musicians in the animal world— 
the cricket, for instance. I think the sounds you heard might have 
been produced from the tentacles by the action you mistook for 
combing the hair.” 

With that we parted with mutual expressions of pleasure at our 
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meeting. As I left the Museum, I turned and looked back. He was 
peering once more at Idolum Diabolicum. | 


“Of course he may be a madman,” I said to myself; “ but, after 


all, there is a good deal of antecedent probability for his story. There 
must be some foundation in fact for those old Greek legends of sirens 
with enchanting song, and gorgons whose gaze froze men to stone, and 
for the persistent stories of the— - - 


** Mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne.” 
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TO ORDER 


A TRIOLET 


By G. D. Lyncu 


A triolet 

You bid me write, 
But I regret 

A triolet 


I never yet 


Have mastered quite ; 
A triolet 
You bid me write. 


This form of verse 
Requires some skill, 
It must be terse 
This form of verse 
Which Ill rehearse 
To please you, still 
This form of verse 
Requires some skill. 


Thus it 1s writ. 
A poor conceit, 
Devoid of wit, 

Thus it 1s writ, 
All, bit by bit, 
Until complete, 
Thus is it writ. 
A poor conceit. 
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in the office, listening for his footstep, hearing his rare words of com- 
mendation, standing near him as he signed the letters—all these were 
the only glimpses of happiness in her grey and dreary life. It would 
break her heart to leave . . . she could not leave! 

Feverishly she began to type-write again. Ah! if she could only 
guess what Mr. Cassidy had discovered—could think of the missing link 
in the formula—dismissal need never be hers. The thought crept back, 
and back again—would not be suppressed. She pictured herself dis- 
covering the secret; saw the gleam of gratitude in Hornby’s eyes ; 
felt her hand grasped, heard his cordial voice... . 

Dreaming of the future, she forgot the past; and smiled while the 
keys of the typewriter still were wet. 

The correspondence was finished in half an hour, and, gathering the 
sheets together, Miss Grant smiled happily again, still lost in dreams. 
Then she was struck to sudden remembrance of Hornby’s angry— Oh, 
Lord!” and shivered. Perhaps her eyes were still red; she peered at 
the looking-glass, and decided that they were. It would-be better for 
her not to see Hornby again just yet; the assistant should take the 
letters to be signed. Miss Grant rang the bell, and gave them to him ; 
then leaned back in her chair, dreaming still. If she could guess—just 
guess !—the missing link in the formula; the secret so soon to be dis- 
closed. Again she saw Hornby’s startled face; heard his rare words of 
praise. Smiling still, she put on her hat. Down the passage Ease 
the assistant. © 

* You’ ve put the wrong names to every blessed letter!” he 
whispered. “The gov’nor’s just coming. -He’s in an awful stew!” 

To himself—but Miss Grant caught the words—“ It’ll be the sack, 
I reckon.” 

Miss Grant shrank back as though she had been struck. The 
assistant vanished, and she stood for a moment irresolute, with beating 
heart, and quivering face. Dismissal! She would never see his face 
again—never hear the voice she dreamed of day and night. Grey and 
dreary stretched the years before her—interminable, unbearable. Terri- 
fied out of all reason, Edith Grant fled out of the room, and down the 
passage to the hall door. Behind, she heard Hornby’s raised voice— 
“Miss Grant! Miss Grant! Harris! where’s Miss Grant ? ” 

She fled down the street, and towards the Club, knowing that unless 
by some miracle she could gain possession of the formula, her days as 
Hornby’s secretary were numbered—numbered 
by that mad flight. | 

Meanwhile, Cicely Price sat in her little office, 
and hummed a song. She thought of Arthur 
Chester Brading, and incidentally of Cassidy ; 
wondering how she could return the formula 
safely. Posts were too uncertain. Every now a 
and again she put her hand to her pocket—it was a chilly day, and 
she had not taken her coat off—feeling for the slip of paper. Then her 
thoughts went back to Arthur Chester Brading, and she felt a twinge 
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of remorse. For out of London, iust at present, Miss Price did not 
mean to go. ; 

She Iooked up from an account book at last, to see Edith Grant 
standing in the hall. 

“Why, Edith!” she cried, starting up, “ what 
on earth is the matter? Do you feel faint? 
Here, come and sit down, and I'll fetch you some- 
\ \) thing.” 

She pulled the other woman into the little 
‘| office. Miss Grant smiled wanly. 

“It’s all right. I’m better now. May I stay 
just a minute ? [ve been hurrying too much. No, 
thank you, I really won’t have anything.” 

She leaned back in her chair, and her eyes wandered to Miss Price’s 
coat pocket. 

“¢ Stay as long as you like,” said Cicely, “ I must just finish this page 
of accounts—you don’t mind ? ” 

She took up her pen, and began to check the figures. Just then, a 
bell rang violently, and with an exclamation the secretary jumped to her 
feet. 

“Goodness! that’s the Committee meeting—I’d clean forgotten 
it! They won’t give me a penny of salary at this rate! I must simply 
fl ! 99 

a Oh, wait a minute! ”—Miss Grant half started up—“‘ The back 
of your coat is all muddy. You must have rubbed against something. 
Pll brush it off.” 

** Can’t wait!” cried Miss Price. ‘“‘ Here!” 

She flung off her coat, and tossed it towards the other. Miss Grant 
held the coat, and with it the formula, in her nerveless hands. She was 
very white; her face twitched in a curious manner. Hastily she felt in 
each pocket, until her fingers touched the piece of paper. | 

“ It wouldn’t mean anything to me if I did read it,” she whispered, 
but her throat felt dry, “I couldn’t understand the signs. It would 
mean nothing to me.” 

She drew the paper out, and, having once seen it, knew that the 
secret was branded on her memory for ever. Hornby’s grounding in 
chemistry had been more thorough than she knew. . . she did under- 
stand; and in her hands lay the new dye, completed. The formula 
atter all, was remarkable for its simplicity—a word from her, and Hornby, 
too, would have the secret. 

Still very white, but trembling no longer, Miss Grant folded the 
paper and put it back. But she had forgotten about the mud at the 
back of the coat, and when a minute later Miss Price rushed in, she 
started. 

“T want. my coat!” said Cicely briefly. “Is it all right?” She 
looked at the back. ‘“ You got the mud off very neatly,” she said, 
‘Where did you find a brush ? ” 

“YT did it without.” 
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The women looked steadily into each other’s eyes. Without another 
word Miss Price slipped on her coat, and went away. Not until she was 
out of sight, did she feel in her pocket, and assure herself that the formula 
was safe. 

Sitting where Cicely had left her, Edith Grant fought her battle, but 
since she cared for Hornby more than for Heaven and earth together, . 
it was a half-hearted battle.’ She got up five minutes later, went out of — 
the Club, and took a ’bus Citywards, to Hornby’s laboratory. __ 

Meanwhile Cicely guessed the truth. Indeed, so far as was possible, 
she knew it; and, knowing it, blamed Miss Grant less bitterly than she 
blamed herself. But even blame and remorse were forced to stand 
aside ; all her efforts, all her wits, were concentrated upon the saving of 
Cassidy’s secret. 

Now she knew relentlessness for the first time, and in spite of a 
curious lack of personal anger against Miss Grant, would willingly have 
kept that lady a prisoner on bread and water for days, or weeks if need 
be, had such a course been practicable. But it was not practicable— 
appeal to Miss Grant would be useless too—there remained only to 
fight with what weapons she possessed. 

That evening Cicely took a ’bus to Hornby’s laboratory, and learnt 
from the porter that Mr. Hornby had left at five. 

Hearing this she muttered “ Thank God!” and knew that the 
most pressing danger was over. For it was half-past five when Miss Grant 
had offered to brush her coat. Further, she learnt that Hornby had 
motored down into the country, and would not be back in London until 
next morning. 

“Can I see Miss Grant ? ” she asked. 

‘Miss Grant was here half an hour ago, wanting Mr. Hornby, but 
she’s left-now. No, I don’t know her address.” | 

“Do you know Mr. Hornby’s ?”’ 

The porter did not, and Cicely, walked thoughtfully away. It was 
practically impossible that Miss Grant should tell Hornby the secret 
before morning. That she would ultimately tell it Cicely never doubted, 
and again blamed Miss Grant less for lack of honour than 
she blamed herself for carelessness. Which was the more 
remarkable, because in most cases her code of honour was a 
stringent one. 

After leaving the laboratory, she hailed a hansom, and 
drove to Cassidy’s rooms, there learnt that Cassidy also was 
out of town, and was not expected back until- eleven or 
twelve. Cicely realised that to leave a note would be useless 
_—Cassidy might laugh at the whole affair, and take no steps 

at all to close with the manufacturer’s offer more speedily. 
It was necessary to see him; see and explain. She went 
back; spent 4 sleepless night, and at half-past seven the next morning 
was at the door again. 

Cassidy had not returned to town. Until nine she waited, and the 
hours seemed eternity. At a quarter-past nine, she heard Cassidy’s 
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“‘ Had any breakfast ? ” 

She stamped her foot with impotent rage. 

“You must go straight to Drew, and tell him you’ve got the secret 
of the dye. Tell him you’re the first. Are you ready? Let’s start 
now, then. Oh, it’s almost half-past nine ! ” 

The bewildered Cassidy found himself walking down the street. 

““My dear child!” he remonstrated at last, interrupting Miss 
Price’s wild ‘lamentations, “ you’re making a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
You really are. Hornby’s a decent fellow; he’d never dream of using 
information obtained in such a manner!” | 

“Qh, he will! He will! You don’t understand—you men. She'll 
make it seem all right—say she invented the formula herself, or dreamt 
it, or something. Of course he’ll never know the truth; he’ll believe 
it was her own idea. You don’t in the least understand ! ” 

““No!” said Cassidy somewhat grimly, “ You’re right. I don’t 
understand.” 

She clutched his arm. 

‘You must go to Drew at once!” she cried. ‘‘ At once! before 
Mr. Hornby comes back. There’s time still! ” 

“You really think she will give him the formula ? ” 

“Think! I know it! Oh, go!” | 

‘You seem to know a lot about it,” said Cassidy, and stared at her 
thoughtfully. 

Her hands fell from his arm. She looked across the silent street, 
and colour crept into her white face. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with a note of bitterness that Cassidy had never 
heard from her before, “‘ I know enough about it. Women are all alike, 
in one way.” 

“Are they? I shouldn’t have thought it. I can’t imagine you, 
for instance, doing a thing like that.” 

“Can’t you? But I can imagine myself doing it! ” she said, again 
with that note of bitterness. ‘I don’t blame her—no, I haven’t a bit 
of blame for her!” Then, struck to sudden recollection—‘ Oh, go! 
You'll be too late.” 

Cassidy looked at her. | 

“Now I wonder,” he said, thoughtfully, “ what would make you 
do a thing like that. . . . I wonder why you don’t blame her ? ” 

She stamped her foot upon the pavement. 

“ You’ve only half an hour!” she cried. ‘ Suppose Mr. Hornby 
gets to the manufacturer’s first ! ” 

“‘ By-the-way,” said Cassidy, ‘‘ how’s Arthur Chester ? ” 

“ Will you never go?” 

“‘ How is he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she cried in exasperation. ‘‘ How should I 
know ? ” 

“ Are you going down there to-day ?” 

“ T don’t know, I tell you! Well, then, yes! ” she cried out passion- 
ately. “Yes! Yes! Yes! Now will you go?” 
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“ The fellow’s still waiting, is he ? ” 

‘“Oh, what does it matter?” 

Cassidy stared at the pavement; then raised his eyes. 

“Will you marry me?” he said. 

“No! No! Look at the clock! Oh, you'll never get there” 

“So you don’t like me? Like the other fellow better ?”’ 

Will you never go?” 

“ Like the other fellow better ? ” 

She put out her hands, and tried with all her’strength to push him 
down the street. 

“Qh, go!” she cried, in a last wild appeal. “Marry you! I’ve 
ruined your chance of a fortune! Marry you? Do you think I'll ever 
speak to you, or see you, again?” 

Turning, with quivering lips he could not see, she fled from him, 
down a narrow turning, and so out of sight. 

Cassidy looked at the church clock; it was five minutes to ten. 
Drew’s office lay to the left, and with it a possible fortune ; to the right, 
was the dim outline of the hunting fellow. 

Cassidy hesitated—when questioned later, he never denied that for 
an instant he hesitated. | 

Then he took the right-hand turning. 





NIGHT IN BRITTANY 


By R. G. CHANDLER 


Stars !—a rapt silence—bushed deligh3, 

Earth-scented darkness of the night, 

And long lanes winding, dimly white, 
The day has fled! 


High arching spreads the solemn sky, 

Now day has fled. 
August—remote—infinity—o’erhead, 
The stars—whtle dark earth dreaming lies— 
Gaze like a thousand angel eyes— 


Far—far o’erbead ! 
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So, too, emotionless and unexcited, he sat an hour later in the bow- 
window of the smoking-room at his club, overlooking the Green Park, 
with the evening paper in his hand and a glass of mineral-water—his 
usual drink—at his elbow, But it was ignorance alone that enabled 
him to sit thus; had he known that within a mile of him the details 
of his purchase were being eagerly discussed by two of the most notorious 
scoundrels in London, even the imperturbable Lord Ernest Sinclair 
would hardly have been able to maintain his accustomed calm. 

Yet the fact was true that the thieves’ telegraph had been working. 
The news of Lord Ernest’s purchase, the price he had given, and the 
fact that he had left Challice’s with the jewels, had passed immediately 
by subtle channels to a man who was prepared to pay liberally for in- 
telligence of a sufficiently interesting nature. 

And so, while Lord Ernest sat in his club and looked through the 
Pall Mall, Simon Warren sat in his house in one of the dull streets at the 
back of the Burlington Arcade and talked low and eagerly to Mr. James 
Hawkins as to the best means of relieving Lord Ernest of such an in- 
cubus as his four newly-acquired rubies must form. An introduction 
to Simon Warren would have given supreme pleasure to any one of the 
officials at Scotland Yard. His name, it is true, was unknown to them. 
But his existence was a thorn in the flesh to every detective in London. 
He had been, as they well knew, at the back of most of the famous 
jewel thefts of the last five years. He was the master mind, and traces 
of his ingenuity were found in every robbery. But his cleverness in 
hiding his tracks, and the staunchness of those of his confederates or 
tools who had fallen into the hands of the law, had kept him safe until 
now. The first reason was likely to do so for all time—for Simon Warren 
was a very wily bird. The second reason, too, was equally good, for 
he treated his friends well, and they all knew that his scheming and 
his freedom were necessary to ensure the success which generally attended 
their plans. 

So Mr. Simon Warren pursued his nefarious calling in peace and 
freedom in spite of the endeavours of Scotland Yard to interfere with 
the harmony of his life. His present companion, Jimmy Hawkins, was 
a person of a different stamp. He was the sort of man one associated 
naturally with a jemmy and a dark lantern. Jim Hawkins was an 
artist in his own line. He was one of the most skilful men in London 
at finding a safe, silent, and unusual entrance into the houses of other 
people. In fact, it is not too much to say that he was a burglar. It 
was for this reason that Simon Warren had sent for him as soon as he 
received the news of Lord Ernest’s purchase. He had had his eye on 
Lord Ernest for some time, and knew that a successful visit to Lord 
Ernest’s house would have very satisfactory results. And he intended 
to send James Hawkins to pay that visit. Mr. Hawkins himself was 
by no means averse to the suggestion. He only stipulated that, as 
he was naturally of a shy and retiring disposition, he should be at liberty 
to choose his own time for the visit. Two o’clock in the morning, he 
thought, would be a very suitable hour. It was unlikely that Lord 
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hole in the wall, I do not know. It was not a large hole; merely enough 
to give a footing to a strong toe. But the wall was not very high, and 
Mr. Hawkins was over the wall and sitting in Lord Ernest’s summer- 
house within twenty seconds of the time when he turned into the lane. 
So far,so good. But Mr. Hawkins knew very well that the hardest 
part of his task was yet to come. He had to get into the house; that 
was fairly simple to a man of Mr. Hawkins’ resourcefulness. Then he 
had to open the door of the room in which he found himself when he 
had entered by the windows. It might or it might not be locked. Next 
there was a short flight of steps. Then another door; and, lastly, 
the safe-like cabinet in which Lord Ernest kept his gems. It will be 
seen that Mr. Hawkins’ knowledge of the geography of the house was 
both extensive and peculiar. His method of obtaining this knowledge 
is his own secret. But a shrewd observer would hazard a guess as to 
its source if he were informed that Mr. Hawkins had a friend who was 
walking out with one of the maids in the house, and that this friend had 
on more than one occasion been entertained to supper in the lower 
regions of the house. It was just past eleven when Mr. Hawkins sat 
down in the dark summer-house. From that time until half-past one 
he sat silent and motionless. Twice he heard heavy and regular footsteps 
in the lane, and grinned slightly at the humour of the situation. At 
twelve o’clock he saw the last light visible in the house go out. At half- 
past one—he heard the chime from a clock near at hand—he rose and 
stretched himself. Then he took from a capacious inner pocket of his 
coat a pair of goloshes. These he tied on his feet over his boots. A 
pair of rubber gloves went on to his hands, and he stepped noiselessly 
to the summer-house door and listened. All was dark and silent as the 
grave. In twenty seconds he was across the lawn and standing by the 
window at which he meant to enter. Again his hand went to his pocket. 
This time he drew out a small lead phial and a large lump of putty. 
_ Reaching up to the square of glass above the top of the lower frame, 

he quickly fashioned a neat cup of putty round the corner of the glass 
nearest the hasp inside, shaping it somewhat as a martin shapes her 
"nest against a house-wall. Into this cup he emptied the contents of 
the lead phial; then he waited patiently for nearly half an hour. At 
the end of that time he felt the glass inside the putty-cup with a piece 
of iron wire hooked at the end. As he expected the acid had eaten 
through the glass, and it was easy to slip the wire into the hole, hook 
it round the catch, and, with a little manipulation, pull the catch over. 
Inch by inch, without a sound, the lower frame rose, and silently Mr. 
Hawkins hoisted himself on to the sill and into the room. A small 
electric torch came from his pocket, and with this he took his bearings, 
noting carefully a chair that stood between him and the door. The 
door he found unlocked, and, like a shadow, he slid along the passage 
and up the five stairs at the end of it. Four steps from the head of 
the stairs he turned to the right and telt along the wall for the handle 
of the door which he knew was there. He turned the knob each way 
and pressed gently, but it was no use; the door was locked. Out came 
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down upon the river and the forest trees. Beyond, on the dizzy summit 
itself, could be seen the symbol of redemption, a great wooden cross. 
Armand Rigaud, with a party from the ship, had 
gone ashore, landing on the shelving beach which is 
the only landing place for miles on that side ot the 
rock-bound coast. There was to be a supper pic-nic 
on the greensward in the moonlight, and afterwards 
a dance on the ship. 

After they had landed. it came into Armand’s 
head that it would be fine to view the sunset from 
the summit of the Cape, and, without saying a word 
to his companions, he slipped away and began to 
chmb the steep. He was like that—a lad full of 
sudden impulsive fancies. Up and up he scrambled = 
as sure-footed as a mountain sheep, through the 
thickets and over the rocks, till at last, warm’ with 
his climb, he stood at the foot of the cross, bathed 
in the ruddy evening rays. He shaded his eyes ° . 
with his hand, and stood gazing pensively over the vast panorama 
of hill, forest, and stream. From the abyss below him the sounds 
of voices and laughter ascended faintly at’ intervals. Armand 
Rigaud fell into a reverie. The red ball of the sun slid down 
behind the forests; the pale moon brightened in the sky; the mists, 
like a gossamer curtain, descended on the broad bosom of the 
Saguenay. 

The evening air began to strike cool, and Armand roused him- 
self from his ‘fancies, and set out to return to the shore. He 
had descended about half-way down the bluff, when, in making his way 
through a belt of bush, he heard his name spoken close at hand. Armand 
turned his head, and saw beside him a tall man, very finely dressed. 

‘““You are late, Monsieur Rigaud,” said the tall man. “ Never 
mind. The canoe is ready. This way, if you please.” 

‘Who the devil are you?” thought Armand to himself, for he 
did not remember this man among fhe ship’s company. But the 
stranger, without even looking to see that he was followed, turned off 
down a rocky path that led through the bush. Armand called after 
him, but he only looked round and-smiled, and beckoned with a very 
elegant gesture. It was not the first time that Armand Rigaud had 
been up on the Cape, but he did not recollect seeing this path before, 
and suddenly it seemed to his fanciful brain that there was an adventure 
awaiting him here, and he resolved at least to find out who this man 
was that knew him so well; so he hastened down the path. Not another 
word did the tall man utter till they came to the foot of that circuitous 
track, and there by the river-bank was a birch-bark canoe. The landing- 
place was new to Armand. He looked about for the party from the 
ship, but they were nowhere to be seen. Nor, when he looked at the 
Tiver, could he see the ship’s lights through the mist. He stood hesitat- 
ing beside the canoe. 
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the moonlit shores flew past like figments of a dream. So fast they sped, 
so smoothly and silently in the uncertain moonbeams, that Armand’s 
brain went dizzy. Suddenly a lighted village twinkled abeam, and at 
the familiar aspect of it Armand rallied, and cried out in alarm—“ Sainte 
Anne!” | 

At the sound of his voice the canoe seemed to shudder, and began 
to roll as in a sea-way. The face of the silent pilot grew strangely grave, 
and he held up a warning finger. The half-formed question died on 
Armand’s lips at that look of his mysterious companion, and he sat 
trembling in his place as the canoe steadied herself and went on. It 
- was indeed his home at Sainte Anne that they had passed—-twenty 
leagues in a few minutes—and as the air sang in his ears again with 
the swiftness of their flight, Armand Rigaud knew that he sat in no 
mortal craft. 

They had left the navigable deeps of the river behind them, and 
still the canoe sped before the paddle-strokes of Jacques, up mighty 
rapids, foaming ghostily under the moon, past black rocks ringed with 
spume, under the deep shade of forest trees that overhung the stream. 
At length they glided ashore in a little cove where there was a beach of 
silvery sand. A path led inland from the beach beneath overhanging 
branches. | 

“This way, if you please, Monsieur Rigaud,” said Jacques, with 
the same elegant politeness as before, and he began to walk along 
the path, whereon the moon, shining through the branches, made a ° 
lattice-work of shadows. 

Armand plucked up heart a little at finding himself again upon dry 
land, and followed into the forest. Soon they came to a wide clearing, 
and there facing them was an embattled gateway in a high stone wall. 
A strong light poured from the gateway, and the path led directly to 
the entrance. Jacques, looking over his shoulder to see that his com: 
panion still followed, passed within. Then Armand saw that the light 
came from the scores of flaming torches, held by men who stood ranged 
on either side of a deep and winding avenue. The torches burned with 
different colors, and the smoke trom them waved and curled in the air, 
so that the whole avenue blazed with a wild and fitful illumination. 

In great fear, Armand followed close behind his guide, and soon he 
caught the sound of music, very sweet and strange. All at once thev 
came in sight of a noble mansion with high towers and turrets, and 
very many windows. Light shone from every window, putting to shame 
the full ravs of the summer moon. In tront of the house were wide 
terraces of smooth turf, set with flower-beds that filled the night air with 
rare perfumes. 

Jacques led the way into the great house from whence the strains o! 
music floated out upon the night, and immediately Armand found him- 
self in the midst of so fine an assembly that he was abashed, and knew 
not which way to turn. Even in Montreal, where he had often been 
with his ship, he never heard of any splendour like this which was around 
him. And he now perceived that his guide Jacques, for all his fine 
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manners, was but a servant, one of many who waited upon that brilliant 
assembly. Before he could collect his wits, he found himself taken by the 
hand by a grand-looking old man whose coat seemed all lace and ruffles. 

‘‘ Welcome, my dear Monsieur Rigaud. A thousand times welcome 
to the Chateau Mirabelle ! ” cried the old man, patting him affectionately 
on the shoulder. 

““Monsieur— ” stammered Armand, quite at a loss; but before 
he could frame a sentence, the old gentleman was introducing him right 
and left to the grand personages around.  , 

The poor young man was completely bewildered. Ina few faltering 
words he answered the salutations of those to whom he found himself 
presented, and he thought, with a horrible confusion, of the appearance 
he must show in his plain purser’s uniform amidst so gay and splendid 
a throng. It was an unspeakable relief to him to find, after a few 
minutes, that nobody seemed to pay any particular attention to him, 
and by-and-bye he mingled with many others of the guests at the end 
of a great ball-room, where from a slightly raised space they watched 
the dancers moving rhythmically to the’ music. 

As he listened to the sweet and languorous sounds, and followed, 
entranced, the airy movements of the dance, the young man’s agitation 
grew less. Among all the throng of dancers, there was one from whom 
he could not withhold his gaze for many moments together. It was a 
young girl, supremely beautiful, who moved—so it seemed to Armand 
Rigaud—like a queen among the rest. Every movement that she made 
was like anew spell upon him. The fear of his night’s adventure ceased 
to trouble him ; his mind dwelt no longer anxiously upon the dazzling 
splendour of his surroundngs; all his faculties centered in wondering 
admiration of that one entrancing figure. - Just once, as she passed 
where he stood in the maze of the dance, she looked directly towards 
him, and her eyes, blue as the summer sky, and sparkling with joy, met 
his own. It seemed to Armand that his heart leaped at that glance, 
and a fire ran through his veins. The courage of a man came back to 
him. Even if he stood among the spirits of dead men, for another such 
look what would he not dare! 

The dance was ending. The music began to sink into nothingness, 
like the sweetness of an Aolian harp when the wind is dying. Near 
him among the spectators Armand saw the fine old gentleman who had 
welcomed him to the Chateau Mirabelle, so without hesitation he 
went and touched him lightly on the arm. 

‘* Monsieur,” said he very earnestly, as the old man turned with a 
smile, “‘ there is a lady yonder, with whom I beg you to have the good- 
ness to make me acquainted.” 

‘““My dear Monsieur Rigaud, consider me entirely at your service,” 
answered the other. “ Pray, which lady?” 

‘Tt is she in the blue gown, with crimson roses in her hair,”’ whispered 
Armand. ‘“‘ See, she comes towards us.” 

‘Are you sure it is she?) She and none other?” asked the host 
with a very keen look at Armand. 
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““T will not part from you,” he declared vehemently. 
my love, where have I to go, and what is the dawn to me, since we 
pledged for ever, you and I, Désirée ? ” 

‘““ Pledged we are, indeed,” she answered gently, stroking his d 
hair as his lips caressed her hand. “ And yet, my dear, you must} 
back the way you came, and quickly.” | ) 

“The way I came!” cried Armand. ‘ The way I came!” 
shuddered. “Who knows the way I came?” | 

Her fingers stroked his hair, “Dear Armand,” she:said, “ tig 
presses. I will show you the way.” a. 

“T will not go,” he repeated. ‘ With you, Désirée, I fear nothingz 
but to go back—my soul quakes! How and when shall I find my love 
again ?”’ | 

*‘ Armand, I will send for you,” she said, raising his head and looking 
in his eyes with those magic eyes of hers, that had bewitched him. 

““When ?” he asked with feverish eagerness. 

“It shall be soon, my dear.” 

“You will send for me?” he repeated. ‘ But ah! Désirée, you 
will not know where I am. No, no, [ cannot go!” 

“Have no fear,” she answered, smiling gravely. ‘‘ My messengers 
never lose their way. Armand—my lover—I have promised that, if 
you love me still, I will send for you very soon.” 

‘““T do not understand!” he cried. “It is all strange for me here. 
I only know that I worship you, Désirée. What must I do?” 

“Come,” she said, and, taking him by the hand, led him far among 
great trees until they came to the river. There she kissed him on the 
lips. ‘* Do not forget me, Armand,” she said. ‘‘ See, the dawn comes 
up over the stream.” 

In the strange ecstasy of her kiss, Armand felt his senses obscured. 
With dull eyes he started upon the river, grey with morning mists. 
With a great effort throwing off his languor, he turned to Désirée. But 
lo! she was gone. He ran back among the trees, calling her name, 
but there was no reply. He shouted at the top of his voice. Startled 
birds fluttered in the branches above him, and from far away there 
scemed to come an echo of his call. But Désirée was gone. 

Armand sat down by the river bank to think. Slowly the red sun 
rose. The mists floated up from their watery couch, disclosing the 
clear outline of the rocky shores, the leafy forest trees. Surely this 
place was familiar to him. He seemed again to hear a faint halloo. 
Iigher and higher floated the mists, and suddenly it came to Armand 
that the great bluff behind him, up whose face they were drifting, was 
no other than Cape Trinity. And there, round the bend of the shore, 
were. the masts of the ship. Armand shivered, and sent a sudden hail 
across the water. It was answered. He ran towards the landing place, 
and heard the rowlocks working as a boat’s crew pulled shorewards from 
the ship. 

But when he got aboard again, and the captain, wondering greatly 
at his strange looks, questioned him closely, not a word did Armand 
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the upper branches hurl down their loads of snow upon the deep white 
carpet beneath and, as they are blown one against the other, give out 
with their thousand voices fantastic notes of music. 

The hard, laborious days brought round the eve of the New Year. 
The lumber-men had returned to the shanty, and the supper was done. 
From time to time, as they sat smoking round the stove, a rough voice 
trolled out, with many a tremolo and many a false note, some rollicking 
ditty. The evening drew on, and by ones and twos the bed began to 
fill—the communal camp bed of the Quebec lumber shanty, in two 
storeys on its great wooden frame, with fir branches for mattress. 

‘“* Come now, sing us a song, Armand,” said the big foreman of the 
shanty. 

Armand Rigaud stared into the blazing (bee. that roared in the 
great fire-place, and shook his head. -“ Not to-night, he said. Out- 
side a blizzard howled, and the straining trees sent up a mournful dirge. 

“Not to-night!” cried the foreman. But to-night of all nights, 
my friend! Sing ‘ Digue Dondaine,’ or ‘ Dans Paris y-a-t’une brune.’ 

Still Armand stared into the fire and shook his head, with its thick 
mop of black hair. 

‘“Not sing—and on New Year’s Eve! Sacred name of a dog, 
what’s the matter with you?” The foreman’s angry protest was 
taken up by the rest, and the bearded faces of his comrades v were turned 
towards Armand in amazement. 

“Give me my violin,” he said at last. “J will not sing to-night, 
but I will play to you. Ciel/ I will play you what is in my heart to- 
night.”” He rose up and took his fiddle from the man who handed it 
out from under the rugs on his sleeping-bunk. His dark eyes shone in 
the firelight. There was something incongruous in the steely strength 
of the men, the knotted muscles of the hands that swung the axe all day 
in the frozen forest, and the fragile instrument. 

Armand laid the slender bow across the strings, and, closing his 
eves, ran lightly several times up and down the gamut. It was like a 
man striving to recall a half-forgotten air. Then, through a sudden 
jarring of harsh and angry chords, he fell upon a haunting minor key, 
and without pause or thought poured forth the swift notes in a flood 
of melody. He held the shanty spell-bound. Never had they heard him 
play like this before. They looked at each other in a kind of awe. The 
music hurried on and on, revelling in joy like a skylark’s song till suddenly 
the gladness went out of it, and the notes rose and fell in a piteous un- 
certainty, the violin crying like a creature in distress. The tears jell 
from the shut eyes of Armand and his bearded face worked painfully, 
so that his hearers were in confusion, as though helplessly watching 
the pains of a child. All at once he stopped and, putting his fiddle on 
the ground, buried his head in his hands. 

The lumber-men crept off to bed, but Armand sat still by the great 
fire. Heavy breathing arose round about him. The camp slept sound 
as the old year passed. 

By-and-bye Armand caught the faint noise of sleighbells in the 
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night, borne on the wings of the gale. He got up and went outside 
into the freezing wind, shutting the door behind him. The bells tinkled 
more clearly, and a sleigh drove out of the forest and drew up: beside 
him. The driver, all swathed in furs, sat silent in his place while Armand 
approached the sleigh. 

“Jump in, Monsieur Rigaud,” said he then. ‘‘ We have no time 
to lose.’ | , 

Armand’s heart thumped in his breast at those words. He peered 
forward, but the pale reflection from the snow showed him nothing of 
the driver’s face. 

“Who are you?” he faltered. 

“Tam Jacques. Make haste, if you please,” said the driver. ‘ And 
do not speak. We have far to go, and my horses are timid.” 

Armand crossed himself, and set his foot upon the runner of the 
sleigh. The driver leaned from his seat, and helped him in, and the 
next moment they were whirling through the dark. The tall trees 
fled past like a network, cracking in the gale. The horses steamed in 
the bitter air, but their hoofs made no sound, and Armand, looking 
behind, saw no tracks upon the snow. He trembled, not with the cold, 
but with mortal fear. And yet he was glad. 

“She has sent for me!” he kept saying to himself. ‘ Désirée ! 
O Désirée !”’ 

* * * He * * * 

On New Year’s Day the lumber-men found Armand Rigaud in a 

drift at the foot of a great tree, frozen stiff, a smile upon his face. 
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Eden for a time to seek distraction close to the unarmoured, beating 
heart of the world. 

These thoughts strayed dreamily through the mind of Prince Michael, 
as he smiled under the stubble of his polychromatic beard. Lounging 
thus, clad as the poorest of mendicants in the parks, he loved to study 
humanity. He found in altruism more pleasure than his riches, his 
station, and all the grosser sweets of life had given him. It was his 
chief solace and satisfaction to alleviate individual distress, to confer 
favours upon worthy ones who had need of succour, to dazzle unfor- 
tunates by unexpected and bewildering gifts of truly royal magnificence, 
bestowed, however, with wisdom and judiciousness. 

And as Prince Michael’s eye rested upon the glowing face of the great 
clock in the tower, his smile, altruistic as it was, became slightly tinged 
with contempt. Big thoughts were the Prince’s; and it was always 
with a shake of his head that he considered the subjugation of the world 
to the arbitrary measures of Time. The comings and goings of people 
in hurry and dread, controlled by the little metal moving hands of a 
clock, always made him sad. 

By and by came a young man in evening clothes and sat upon the 
third bench from the Prince. For half an hour he smoked cigars with 
nervous haste, and then he fell to watching the face of the illum’nated 
clock above the trees. His perturbation was evident, and the Prince 
noted, in sorrow, that its cause was connected, in some manner, with 
the slowly moving hands of the timepiece. 

His Highness arose and went to the young man’s bench. 

_ ©T beg your pardon for addressing you,” he said, “ but I perceive 
that you are disturbed in mind. If it may serve to mitigate the liberty 
I have taken I will add that I am Prince Michael, heir to the throne of 
the Electorate of Valleluna. I appear incognito, of course, as you 
may gather from my appearance. It is a fancy of mine to render aid 
to others whom I think worthy of it. Perhaps the matter that seems 
to distress you is one that would more readily yield to our mutual efforts.” 

The young man looked up brightly at the Prince. Brightly, but 
the perpendicular line of perplexity between his brows was not smoothed 
away. He laughed, and even then it did not. But he accepted the 
momentary diversion. 

“Glad to meet you, Prince,” he said, good-humouredly. “ Yes, 
I’d say you were incog. all right. Thanks for your offer of assistance— 
but I don’t see where your butting-in would help things any. It’s a 
kind of private affair, you know—but thanks all the same.” 

Prince Michael sat at the young man’s side. He was often re- 
buffed, but never offensively. His courteous manner and words forbade 
that. 

“ Clocks,” said the Prince, “‘ are shackles on the feet of mankind. 
I have observed you looking persistently at that clock. Its face is that 
of a tyrant, its numbers are false as those on a lottery ticket ; its hands 
are those of a bunco-steerer, who makes an appointment with you to 
your ruin. Let me entreat you to throw off its humiliating bonds and 
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to cease to order your affairs by that insensate monitor of brass and 
steel.” 

“T don’t usually,” said the young man. “TI carry a watch only 
when [’ve got my radiant rags on.” 

‘“¢] know human nature as I do the trees and grass,” said the Prince, 
with earnest.dignity. ‘I am a master of philosophy, a graduate in art, 
and I hold the purse of a Fortunatus. There are few mortal misfortunes 
that I cannot alleviate or overcome. I have read your countenance, 
and found in it honesty and nobility as well as distress. I beg of you 
to accept my advice or aid. Do not belie the intelligence I see in your 
face by Judging from my appearance of my ability to defeat your 
troubles.” . 

The young man glanced at the clock again and frowned darkly. 
When his gaze strayed from the glowing horologue of time, it rested 
intently upon a four-storey red brick house in the row of dwellings 
opposite to where he sat. The shades were drawn, and the lights in 
many rooms shone dimly through them. 

‘Ten minutes to nine!” exclaimed the young man, with an impa- 
tient gesture of despair. He turned his back upon the house and took 
a rapid step or two in a contrary direction. 

** Remain ! ” commanded Prince Michael, in so potent a voice that 
the disturbed one wheeled around with a somewhat chagrined laugh. 

** T’ll give her the ten minutes and then I’m off,” he muttered, and 
then aloud to the Prince: “I'll join. you in confounding all clocks, 
my friend, and throw in women, too.’ 

Olt down,” said the Prince calmly. ‘I do not accept your addi- 
tion. Women are the natural enemies of clocks, and, therefore, the 
allies ot those who would seek liberation from these monsters that 
measure our follies and limit our pleasures. If you will so far confide 
in me, I would ask you to relate to me your story.” 

The young man threw himself upon the bench with a reckless laugh. 

“Your Royal Highness, I will,” he said, in tones of mock deference. 
“Do you see yonder house—the one with three upper windows lighted ? 
Well, at 6 o’clock I stood in that house with the young lady I am— 
that is, | was—engaged to. 1 had been doing wrong, my dear Prince— 
I had been a naughty boy, and she had heard of it. I wanted to be 
forgiven, of course—we are always wanting women to forgive us, aren’t 
we, Prince ? 

““*]T want time to think over it,’ said she. ‘There is one thing 
certain; I will either fully forgive you, or I will never see your face 
again. There will beeno half-way business. At half-past eight,’ she 
said, ‘at exactly half-past eight you may be watching the middle upper 
window of the top floor. If I decide to forgive I will hang out of that 
window a white silk scarf. You will know by that that all 1s as was 
before, and you may come to me. If you sce no scarf you may consider 
that everything between us is ended forever.’ That,” concluded ‘the 
young man bitterly, “is why I have been watching that clock. The 
time for the signal to appear has passed twenty-three minutes ago. 
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Do you wonder that I am a little disturbed, my Prince of Rags and 
Whiskers ? ” | 

“‘ Let me repeat to you,” said Prince Michael, in his even, well- 
modulated tones, “‘ that women are the natural enemies of clocks. Clocks 
are an evil, women a blessing. The signal may yet appear.” | 

*“* Never, on your principality !”? exclaimed the young man, hope- 
lessly. ‘‘ You don’t know Marian—of course. She’s always on time, 
to the minute. That was the first thing about her that attracted me. 
[ve got the mitten instead of the scarf. I ought to have known at 
8.31 that my goose was cooked. [ll go West on the 11.45 to-night 
with Jack Milburn. The jig’s up. [ll try Jack’s ranch awhile and 
top off with the Klondike and whiskey. Good-night-—-er—er—Prince.”’ 

Prince Michael smiled his enigmatic, gentle, comprehending smile 
and caught the coat sleeve of the other. The brilliant light in the 
Prince’s eyes was softening to a dreamier, cloudy translucence. 

“* Wait,” he said solemnly, “till the clock strikes. I have wealth 
and power and knowledge above most men, but when the clock strikes 
lam afraid. Stay by me until then. This woman shall be yours. You 
have the word of the hereditary Prince of Valleluna. On the day of 
your marriage I will give you $100,000 and a palace on the Hudson. 
But there must be no clocks in that palace—they measure our follies 
and limit our pleasures. Do you agree to that?” 

‘* Of course,” said the young man, cheerfully, ‘‘ they’re a nuisance, 
anyway—always ticking and striking and getting you late for dinner.” 

He glanced again at the clock in the tower. The hands stood at 
three minutes to nine. 

“¢T think,” said Prince Michael, “that I will sleep a little. The 
day has been fatiguing.” 

He stretched himself upon a bench with the manner of one who 
had slept thus before. 

** You will find me in this park on any evening when the weather 
is suitable,” said the Prince, sleepily. ‘Come to me when your marriage 
day is set and I will give you a cheque for the money.” 

“Thanks, Your Highness,” said the young man, seriously. “ It 
doesn’t look as if I would need that palace on the Hudson, but I appre- 
ciate your offer, just the same.” 

Prince Michael sank into deep slumber. His battered hat rolled 
from the bench to the ground. The young man lifted it, placed it 
over the frowsy face, and moved one of the grotesquely relaxed limbs 
into a more comfortable position. “ Poor devil!” he said, as he drew 
the tattered clothes closer about the Prince’s breast. 

Sonorous and startling came the stroke of g from the clock tower. 
The young man sighed again, turned his face for one last look at the 
house of his relinquished hopes—and cried aloud profane words of 
holy rapture. , 

From the middle upper window blossomed in the dusk a waving, 
snowy, fluttering, wonderful, divine cmblem of forgiveness and promised 
Joy. 
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By came a citizen, rotund, comfortable, home-hurrying, unknowing 
of the delights of waving silken scarfs on the borders of dimly-lit parks. 

‘Will you oblige me with the time, sir?” asked the young man; 
and the citizen, shrewdly conjecturing his watch to be safe, dragged it 
out and announced : 

“Twenty-nine and a half minutes past eight, sir.” 

And then, from habit, he glanced at the clock in the tower, and 
made further oration. 

“By George! that clock’s half an hour fast! First time in ten 
years I’ve known it to be off. This watch of mine never varies a “ 

But the citizen was talking to vacancy. He turned and saw his 
hearer, a fast receding black shadow, flying in the direction of a house 
with three lighted upper windows. 

And in the morning came along two policemen on their way to the 
beats they owned. The park was deserted, save for one dilapidated 
figure that sprawled, asleep, on a bench. They stopped and gazed upon 
it. 

“It’s Dopy Mike,” said one. “He hits the pipe every night. 
Park bum for twenty years. On his last legs, I guess.” 
| The other policeman stooped and looked at something crumpled 

and crisp in the hand of the sleeper. | 

“ Gee! ”? he remarked. ‘* He’s doped out a fifty-dollar bill, anyway. 
Wish I knew the brand of hop that he smokes.” 

And then “ Rap, rap, rap!” went the club of realism against the 
shoe soles of Prince Michael, of the Electorate of Valleluna. 
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Red of rowan, rust of leaf, 
Golden glints a-showing ; 

Soon they'll fade, for life 1s brief 
When winter winds are blowing ! 


Trees are tipped with russet gold, 
Hear them softly sighing ; 

When the winds, with bluster bold, 
Set their leaves a-flying ! 


Red October! rain or shine, 
Summer's languor spurning ; 

Let me drink thy ruddy wine, 
While thy leaves are turning / 
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“It isn’t a question of arms, Henry,” says Clarissa, reproachfully. 
‘Her spirit is broken, poor thing! ve 

“You don’t carry coals with your spirit.” 

“Henry, how can you! And if it was Arnica, 
you might have to bring them all the way up from the 
cellar.” 

That is true, and I meekly draw in the horns of 
my peevishness. <All the same, there is a tinkling- 
cymbal suggestion about our splendid household 
arrangement. 

It was in one of our periods of cooklessness that 
Eliza was called to the bedside of her sick father. 
From a certain point of view her departure was a 
=relief, for the excellent creature had no idea of the 
fine distinction between cooking and singeing But 
it left us in that state of complete domestic emanci- 
pation for which we all pine and are not intheleast prepared. Clarissa 
does not singe things, far from it; and it was evident to me that the 
millennium had come too soon. 

The situation was desperate. It appeared as if there was not a 
cook to be had for love (which, indeed, I did not propose) or money, of 
which I could only offer a reasonable amount. I am not the Treasury 
itself, as the few disengaged autocrats of the kitchen seemed to suppose. 
But suddenly the uncomfortable position came to an a and 
extravagant conclusion. 

One day, as I was lunching at my club, Major Buff sat down at my 
table, in a tearing state of excitement. 

“Pilgrim, my boy,” he gasped, “‘ congratulate me.” 

I congratulated him and asked for particulars. 

‘ve got my marching orders,” he said. “ To sail in twenty-four 
hours. Smart, isn’t it? But an old fire-dog, you know.” 

“And Mrs. Buff?” 

“The Majoress pays off the establishment, shuts up the house, 
and goes home to her mother. Now’s” your 
chance, my boy, if you want anything in the 
domesticities.” 

‘A cook, for instance ?”’ 

“Pilgrim,” said the Major, with huge solem- 
nity, “if a mysterious providence didn’t lead me 
to your table, scatter me if I know what did! A 
cook, says he! Our Mrs. Montmorency is on the 
market. That woman, sir, has a way with burnt- 
sugar sauce that 1s literally miraculous. “Pon mv 
word, my only regret in going to the front is that 
| must part with Mrs. Montmorency. Of course, I don’t count Mrs. Buff.” 

“And has your Mrs. Montmorency any other virtues beyond the 
burnt-sugar one?” 

“My dear fellow, she has all the virtues. She is—but look here, 
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“Very much,” she answered. “ But no better than my Mrs. 
Smatter.” 

“Your Mrs. Smatter ? ” 

“Yes. You see, you had hardly gone éut this morn- 
ing when Mrs. Reeves came in. Some friends of hers are 
going away on short notice to the south of France—the 
wife’s lungs are weak—and they want to place their 
servants. From all they say, Mrs. Smatter, their cook, 
is a jewel; and as I liked the description of her, Mrs. 
Reeves went round to her friends and they sent the 
woman off to me straight away. She arrived at exactly 
the same moment as Mrs. Montmorency. They are 
both in the kitchen now.” 

“But we can’t keep them both?” 

“And we can’t send them both away. Especially 
at this time of the evening. I could not settle anything 
till you came home. They’ll have to stay for the night now.’ 

“And what is Mrs. Smatter like ? ” 

“A big, bustling, good-humoured creature. She told me she had 
been left a widow under rather mysterious circumstances, but it was 
something in the way of a happy release for her, I should think. At 
any rate, she has got over it better than Mrs. Montmorency. It’s curious 
that they should have the same kind of history, isn’t it ? ” 

‘Yes. But what are we going to do?” 

“Well, I think you had better ring for them, say something nice, 
and tell them you hope they will themselves come to an arrangement 
in the morning. It would be much more satisfactory if one of them 
would go away of her own accord.” | 

I rang the bell, said to Mrs. Smatter nice cheerful things, to Mrs. 
Montmorency nice melancholy things, and dismissed them. We had 
an excellent dinner, and looked forward with tranquillity to the morrow. 

‘The next morning brought a letter from Eliza, saying that it would 
be impossible for her to leave her father for several months. 

CFFDS “On the whole, I’m _ relieved,” said Clarissa. 
5’ “When we know which of the two ladies is going 
re to stay, I shall be able to choose a new housemaid 





hard to get on with. Now you might have Mrs. 
Smatter and Mrs. Montmorency up. I shouldn’t tell 
them for the moment that Eliza won’t come back.” 

In answer to my summons, Mrs. Smatter briskly 
appeared with the limp Mrs. Montmorency in tow. 

“Good morning,” I said. “I hope you have 
slept well. And which is it to be? Are you going to 
toss up 2?” 

“?*Ow would it seem to strike you, sir,” answered Mrs. Smatter, 
with a smile, “if it was both?” 

“ Both!” cried Clarissa and | together. 





to suit her. Eliza was a good girl, but a little 
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Mr. Smatter or Mr. Montmorency has kept his word. He has 
never turned up again. Their common detestation of him has united 
Arnica and Ruheth more firmly than ever, and her sympathy with their 
wrongs has given them a fast ally in Clarissa. Arnica and Ruheth 
will be with us to the end of the chapter. 

_ [have lost much of my interest in the situation. The only question 
I discuss vaguely at times with Clarissa is which of our cooks is the 
shabby man’s wife, and which his victim. Sometimes Montmorency 
reads like an alias, sometimes Smatter. The two ladies cannot at any 
rate be widows, properly speaking. So I class them as “‘relicts.”” They 
are both that in a way. 





A BAbbhADE OF DESPAIR 
By E. F. Atuinutr 


When hope 1s dead 

The world around seems grey, 
The colours sped 

In sudden disarray ; 

[ts goys no longer stay, 
And mists o’erspread 

The scenes that once were gay, 


When hope-is dead. 


When hope is dead 
No philtre can allay 
The haunting dread 
That 1s the heart’s dismay ; 
Tears are its portion—Yea, 
A bitter bread 
And acid wine have they 


Whose hope 1s dead. 
When hope is dead 


Youth's vanities decay, 
Forever fled 

Are dreams of yesterday ; 

Though thoughts may heavenward stray 
No prayer 1s said— 

For lips have ceased to pray 


When hope ts dead. 


L’Envor 
O Man, thou art but clay 
If hope be sped, 
The spirit flees away 
When hope ts dead. 
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must continue to live his double life—go to Sunday Schools, unknown 
to his step-father, be one of the “ Honourable’s ” model Brigade Bovs. 
attend the gymnastic club of which, despite his smallness, he was onc 
of the star performers—and—be the aider 
and abettor of a gang of burglars! 

Poor old “ Wriggley Bill”! He would 
have been a passable little beggar if he’d had , 
half a chance. But what can a fellow do, — 
when, a decent sort of a mother being dead, a 
big, burly burglar step-father takes him by the 
throat and threatens to “scrag” him, if he 
doesn’t “do his bloomin’ dooty”? Verily, 
it’s a hard question. : 

- But Bill was never nearer making up his 
mind to “chuck it ”—the burglary business, A, 
that is—than he was at the Christmas Treat. | = 
And it wasn’t the apples or the oranges or the “‘ blow-out ” on beef and 
plum-pudding, or even the warm muffler he got off the Christmas tree 
that so nearly “ converted ” him. These might have left both his mind 
and his body comfortable. No, it was the “lidy’s singin’.” He’d 
been to penny gaffs and heard ‘half-dressed women sing unmentionable 
songs in strident shrieks, but this was something new and strange and 
moving. 

He’d seen other ladies come down to help the Honourable Algy, but 
they hadn’t been a patch on this one. His poor little cramped-up 
spirit fell down and worshipped the moment he set eyes on her. She 
wore a lovely white fur toque—he didn’t know it was a “ toque”; but 
it was all the same—and a creamy dress, trimmed with thesame cn and 
she had a face like a Christmas card, one of those sparkling, rosy, tender, 
dark-eyed faces that a white fur toque just seems to suit. 

The “‘ Honourable ” helped her up on the platform, and sat down at 
the piano himself to play the accompaniment to her song. The lads, 
who had been talking sixteen to the dozen a moment before, fell as 
quiet as a couple of burglars under the laurels when the bobby’s bull’s- 

eye falls across the garden. Then this lovely Christmas vision sang. 
Bill had never heard the song before—or the words. They seemed to 
him like something that had flown in from the other side of nowhere, 
so new and strange were they : 


cd 





“I hear thee speak of the Better Land 
Thou callest its children a happy band. 
Mother, oh, where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it and wecp no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fireflies glance through the myrtle bougns : 
Not there, not there, my child!” 


My word! How that voice made Bill’s spine tingle! As the 
sweet tender note, with a suspicion of tears in it, trailed off on the last 
word of the verse, the lads leapt to their feet and cheered. The lady 
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smiled—such a radiant smile! Then she sang the second verse, and 
they cheered again. But the last verse clutched Bill—and he wasn’t 
alone in his emotion. His were not the only tears that flowed. 


‘Bye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Kear hath not heard its deep songs of jov ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb— 
It is there, it is there, my child!” 


The ‘‘ Honorable” shook hands with all the boys as they went 
out, and wished them each and all “A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” He had a special word for Bill. | 

“Well, William,” he said, “ have you had a good time?” 

“ Ain’t { just!” said Bill. ‘‘ She’s a knock-aht, sir—a fair, bloomin’ 





—— II. | 
<|EW Year’s Eve. A thin veil of snow shone 


over far fields, under a moon in it’s second quarter, 
and a sky of a sort of ebon-blue sprinkled with 
star-dust. But the shadow of Aston Manor lay 
heavy on the clump of thick-set laurels where two 
4 men and a boy lay concealed. 

E ‘Nah, none o’ yer blinkin’ shirkin’, yo’ young 
i es = whelp,” one of the men muttered, “ or I’ll gi’ yo’ 
en times wot I gi’ yo’ larst night. Yo’ll-not hev a whole bone left in 
yer body, yo” young snipe, if ye’ fail at this ’ere job. Yo’ve nuffin’ 
ter do but let me and Jake inside—we’ll do the rest—d’ye ’ear ?” 

“Yus,” muttered ‘ Wriggley Bill.” 

‘Well, nah, come on—I’ll gie yo’ a leg up.” | 

Five minutes later Bill had again justified his nickname, by squirm- 
ing through a hole that one would have imagined nothing much bigger 
than a rat could have negotiated. Ah, he was a treasure. | 
He was as nimble as a cat, as agile as a monkey, and as 
slippery as an eel! | 

But, as he went along the dark passage, he suddenly 
realised that he had walked towards the front of the house 
instead of the back. A door stood open on his right, and 
through a great wide window the moonbeams and the starlight, 
reflected from the snow-covered lawn, shone quite radiantly, 
making the room like a fairy bower. Bill stood still with a 
little gasp of surprised admiration. Then he gave a low 
whistle. He couldn’t help it. For on the wall of the room, = 
seeming to look down upon him with smiling eyes, and all lit up in a 
dreamy sort of brightness, he saw his Sunday School teacher—the 
“ Honorable ”—with a wreath of holly round his frame. 
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| cee to. draw. him as with invisible but irresistible cords. He felt 
his knees tremble under. him, He tottered towards the picture, across 
the thick pile of the carpet, and, before he knew, he was kneeling at the 


little desk over which it hung, Then he clutched at the edge of. the — 


: desk: and stared—his. face ghastly in the moonlight—at another picture” 
_ =a litde one this time, which the marauders lurking outside would 
kates popped. instantly i into their loot-b ag, for it was set in agolden frame: / 
Oh, what a surge of emotion came over | OW riggley Bill” as he stared, Saat 
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through his head ever since. = 
But even that was not the Shel. surprise of this: night of surprises. 
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By ax Impressionist 





| “ENMARK is generally. supposed to be a featureless 
_ country, quite devoid of scenic attractions, but 
> those who know it best are well aware that this 
~ js not the case. On the contrary, while. admitting 
>, that the hills lack height, and the rivers are not 9. 
Fok broad and stately flow, the fact remains that 
it can boast of many scenes so fair and ‘pleasant 
ste : = that. they are well. worth coming: far to ee and 
certainly eserve t ta be better known than they. TES Ce eG ae 
Oo. Sin the. first: place, the lakes and. fjords” of. Denmark: ek. ‘hele i 
} tree-iringed. banks and glittering: Waters, are a: dream. ‘of ‘beauty: Ate 
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they are of such vast extent that while wandering through their green 
‘Tecesses and dim arcades, you experience many strange sensations, and, 


ere long, begin to fancy that you must be in a land of enchantment ; way 


and that, beyond those dark lateral alleys which stretch eee on every 
side, all sorts of hidden beauties and mysteries must exist. | : 


- Meanwhile, on reaching Copenhagen, the first thing to_ ae dane ae 
= ‘js to visit the Cathedral of Réskilde—a stately and venerable pile which ~~ 
| history has freighted with memories and time rendered beautiful—and © — 


_ the initial excursion to be made is to. Helsingér—or, to give it its more» 


classical name, ‘Elsinore. This quaint old town not only claims a high | eae a 


~ antiquity,* but is the grave: of a forgotten dynasty ; and at the present ma 
“day; with i its narrow, tortuous strécts and gloomy old houses, it presents i208 
‘such a. -woe-begone, superannuated | appearance: that the ware: Ichabod SEAM Dem 


seems to be written in anagram all over it. Nevertheless, it is very. 

interesting, and so is the stately Castle of Cronborg, which is close at | 
hand. This ancient keep, which stands between - the. Kattegat ‘and: 
the Sound, and which once ruled the waves in these parts, looks charm- — 


ingly picturesque. when seen from the sea, with its lofty central tower 


and massive escarpments. And though no longer very fornvidable, 


it is still remarkable as being: the most perfect specimen of Northern. 3.) 
Renaissance architecture to be find in: Scandinayi ia. [twas there thar. 
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SEA-SILLINESS 


By Ratrey Hastam 


[llustrated by Florence Briscoe 


I. 


\IR, .slim and stately, rhythm in everv line and 
movement, her nose kissed pink by the Atlantic 
breeze, her black furs ruffled like a kitten, Aurelia 
stood and listened to my _ passionate words, 
unmoved, save when I paused for breath, she 
raised one woolly paw to brush stray wisps of 
hair from her eyes, and asked for more. : 





, and I want a new record on, please,” said Aurclia 
calmly. : . . 
“Well,” I considered, “there’s one that I should describe as 
‘ Appassionata.’ It concludes most cffectively with a proposal.” 
“Is that the one you sawed off on my sister last night?” she 
asked. 
“Great Scot!” I exclaimed, “ was that your sister ? ”’ 


“Why, yes; I found her on our state-room sofa quite worn out 
and in tears.” 


“Poor dear—what did she say?” 

‘She said she’d eaten half a cushion trying to stop laughing—I 
guess I can make her finish it to-night,” she added mischievously. 

I told her I didn’t approve of sisters comparing notes in that way. 

Aurelia smiled. 

‘“‘ Let’s have the record on now.” 

“Certainly not,” I retorted, ‘‘where’s your chaperon? You 
oughtn’t to be at large.” 

“This old foghorn’s my chaperon.” 

I told her it wasn’t a foghorn, but a ventilator. 

“Never mind,” she said, hugging the beastly thing. ‘“ He’s an 
old dear—he looks sort of surprised, doesn’t he?” she added, gazing 
up affectionately Into its mouth. 

“Yes, and with good reason,” I returned, ‘¢ J should be surprised 
if you began to hug me.” 
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pees fes, and pleased, ‘too, wouldn't you?” 
“round with 42 tantalising smile. Bie 





: mile like that,” 1 ead Sherlyn: “ ‘You'll drive : me mad.” ” A | 
: # How. lovely ! ” she whispered faptirously. 9220 AS 
eae aes Sometimes,” T: continued with affected archeasness, * ) when 1 
go mad, I think I'ma bear and go hugging poe on my own account,’ 2 
ae How lov-——, I mean, how. WL Cr ee ale 
One has strange delusions,” T saide soe SAO a 
“Very strange,” observed Aurelia. ia “ine ew hen was. “your 
last attack—yesterday ?”’ she raised her eyebrows. — Spee i ae 


oo Certainly not,’ is ae rejoined, “they are very rare indeed y don’ ctf 
remember any recent. occasion 5 “but they are unexpected.” PEEL 
7 don’t think I'm Mehe fond. ob bears,” aad Aurelia sadly, “ 





| hates either,” she added. aan Be 
Cee “With, ‘your permission, then, 1 1 will Be cand have a “quiet smoke” = 


OT 
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‘Yes, but don’t throw yourself overboard or anything rash; at 
least, not till the end of the voyage. I don’t want to go losing you 
altogether.” - 

“J am going to have a quiet smoke,” I emphasised. ‘ And you 
needn’t think you’ve broken my heart,” I added. “ You haven’t 
enough perseverance.” 

‘* Haven’t I,” she said, “ perhaps not—‘* Next gentleman, please.’ ”’ 

Fifteen seconds later I entered the smoking room and plunged 
wildly into a hat-pool on the day’s run. 


THERE ARE GEMS 
By G. D. Lyncu 


There are gems buried deeps 
And from mortals debarred, 

Over which the gnomes keed 
A continuous guard. 

But no gems of the mtne 
In the bosom of earth, 

Can thy glory outshine, 

i . Of can equal thy worth. 


There are beautiful shells 
"Neath the amethyst wave 
Where the mermatden dwells 
In her crystalline cave. 
But the maid 1s distraught, 
And her tears salt the sea, 
For her treasures ate naught 
To compare, Love, to thee. 


There are birds in the East, 
Where the Lotus plant blooms, 
That adorn the gay feast 
With their brilliant plumes. 
But their crests gleaming bright 
’Neath the opal-hued skies, 
Cannot match the sweet light 
Of thy dove-tinted eyes ! 
Be 
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twentieth-century civilisation and culture, the barbarity and senseless 
vandalism of the Middle Ages live and breathe as one being in the beau- 
tiful land of Catalonia, ready to burst into action as a wild beast bursts 
from its cage? Yet it | 
would seem that the events ( 
in and about Barcelona dur- 
ing the last week in July 
have proved this a lamen- 

table fact! | 

At 8 p.m. on Sunday, 
the 25th, we arrived at Bar- 
celona by train from the 
country. The train was 
crowded — fashionably 
dressed men and women 
returning from week-end. 
visits; prosperous looking 
trades-people ; humbler folk of the working-classes, neat and orderly, 
tired with their day’s outing. 

As we droye along the Ramblas and Paseo de Gracia, the paseos 
and brilliantly-lighted cafés were thronged, the pavements bristling 
with occupied al fresco tables. On all sides theatrical posters and 
ringing cinematograph bells called us to while away the hours of Sunday 
night in other fashion than in sleep, for on a Sunday, or fiesta night, 
Barcelona is a city of light and of pleasure. 

Catalans do not appreciate as we do the “home” life, but they 
do comprehend and fully appreciate family ties. At noon, during the 
week, the workman—be he factory-hand or cabdriver—is to be seen 
sitting on the edge of the pavement eating his frugal. dinner of escudella, 
and drinking the black wine of the country from the national purron, 
all of which the thoughtful wife has prepared with care—and brought 
to him sometimes from a long distance—not forgétting an orange or a 
bunch of grapes, according to the season of the year. More often than 
not the wife, and sometimes a child or two, eats the dinner with him. 
Her hair is invariably well-dressed and neat—though she may not have 
washed! And the children, except among the mendicant class, are 
tidily shod and their clothes as neatly patched as are the woman’s and 
her husband’s. 

On Sunday atternoon or night, this same Jehu or factory hand 
takes his family to a café or to a cinematograph. All are neat and 
tidy ; mended and patched if necessary, but never ragged; and among 
the women and girls no battered hats or draggled feathers offend the 
eye—nothing but their elaborately dressed tresses adorn their heads ! 

There is no self-consciousness, no awkwardness, about any member 
of the little party as they sit there sipping coffee or syrup—sometimes 
elbow to elbow with far wealthier denizens of this world, for Catalans 
are democratic by instinct, and the humblest workman looks upon 
all men as his brothers. He has an inborn gift of rhetoric, and even if 
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i : a for an uglier side of life? 


3 ea ot “mourning. | 








he carinot read, wall converse and argue with his betters vith the utmost ues 





“When one can see < goad and wholesome scenes, | is it not . a : pity! to hit Ne 
| Yet, alas! an uglier view is often forced OU 
upon us, which, try as we may, we cannot exclude from our might oe 
‘During the “previous week there’ had been murmurings: ‘ageinst - 
the war, discontent at the shipping of “reservist ” troops, muttered _ 
_imprecations against. ‘Maura and the Government—all issuing chiefly 
_ from the lips of women. Yet on the Sunday night j in ‘question, the ae ay 
presented an even gayer aspect than usual. te 
| Later, it would seem that while | seaceful folle slept, a hed: spirit a 
| wandered abroad and entered into the hearts of the “populace. oo. 
Early on Monday morning, the factories began to work as usua ge 
eB markets were thronged, electric cars ran to and fro, and the city’ 's traffic i 
was set in motion, Then, suddenly, between eight and nine o'clock, _ 
“little bands of women and lads, armed with sticks, began to. parade : 
the streets, visiting the factories, bidding the ‘employees leave their — 
work, and the Mahagers fo close their doors. Then on to the shops— 
they must be closed. And the word of these women and lads was law. Pratl! 
~ for, with apathetic z acquiescence, factory hands and shopkeepers. obeyed | 
Their sympathies were in. common, and this general strike was tobe a 
silent manifestation against the war, and even servant girls» ‘were pn a 
in the streets and. provided with and compelled to pin on a bow of black 
and white ribbon 1 in oe of Protest hit aa f Eesce and Diack: in. ge | 
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By noon. the frst friction, ‘occurred with the solice, Whee several 
Sen at de rioters were killed and wounded in the Paseo de Colon. Tramcars — 
were stop Haar their + windows smashed, one or two y parued or completely 
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. ‘next | ‘Morning, t he baker’s 
boy came ta our ‘daar and 
informed us that ‘unless we 
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- fetched our own bread, we. should have none, as the mobs would not allow: we é 
it to be delivered, and er most. diy none would te baked on the es 


onmext day! | Se = 
That was. eafitient: warning. We promptly: got in. sane ‘of is 


flour, beans, rice, tinned milk, and dried salt cod-fish (Gacalao), which ee 


| formed our means of subsistence for the next few days. : = 
30 AD general: strike! No- business, no traffic, no fresh’ food | Reid oe 


still we did not dream of what was to come, but, seated in our garden, _ 


chatted, conjectured, and sipped vermonth, when, suddenly, a volley” 


Ole revolver shots close at hand made us leap: to our feet. What did 
jt mean? We rushed. up three. flights of stairs, but. before we pot tole): 
the roof of the house, two or three more beanies near at t hand— ete 


struck an ominous chill in oor hearts, — ie 

We looked around. Twenty yards before us rose she} tower. “of the 
church of “ Josapets,” which forms the entrance to San Gervasio, the 
- Calle Mayor of Gracia ending in its square. Beyond, Gracia and Barce- | 


lona, bristling with Church tower and steeple, with convent and factory, oe 
spread down to. the. Mediterranean—still and blue as a glassy. dakeme) 


and round. and behind Montjuich. | | 
Just for a moment the strange, grim dienes of the beautiful city” 


eee us with a sense of foreboding, and we could almost feel the palpi- 
ny tating: blue sky above. But presently it was. broken—firing began on. 
all sides.. In. the intervals, the silence was again strange and_ death 


like, till, all at once, the bell. of Gracia Church rang out the somaten ;* 


and, as we listened to its ominous clang, the first Tittle cloud of ; : 
- black smoke began. to curl upwards into the clear sky. ‘ 


| ~The thin veneer of civilisation was torn and cast Guide che passive, | 
Twelicondered: mobs had become fiends incarnate, and their devil’s work 


begun! Alas, alas! down in the Paralelo—the East-end of Barcelona—. i ee 
; the i immense convent-school of the Hermanos Escolapios was ‘burning: « Ve ; 


se a voluntary. nilitia called out in times sof oe. by the finging af the: church, bell, 
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raise a hand to save their churches from the flames, now clamour for 
the heads of the revolutionaries, as though the future of Spain depended 
upon their extermination! . 

Although it is impossible not to abhor the dastardly crimes com- 
mitted, one can but hope that clemency will be added to justice when 
the time comes for the trial of the several hundred prisoners now in 
the Castle of Montjuich. 

Who dares foretell their fate ? 

There is no doubt that many of them are Anarchists, bomb-throwers, 
pariahs of Society and enemies of all stable Goverment: who richly 
deserve whatever befalls them. But, alas! there are many, too, who 
were simply led away by example, and, on the morning of that fateful 
July 26th, had not the slightest intention of handling rifle or, fire-brand ; 
and others, again, are probably innocent men, arrested in their own homes 
or in the streets, on suspicion. 

And so, from our hearts, we say: “ Alas! unhappy prisoners!” 
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‘A LITTLE TYRANT OF THE 
FIELDS” . 


A COMPLETE STORY 
By J. S. Fiercuer 


I, 

OR five-and-twenty years—a long time in the slow-moving 
life of a lonely village—Gabriel Vandravarte had exercised 
over St. Lys-in-the-Wold and its people an autocracy as 
strict and as thorough as any despotic monarch ever imposed 
upon his subjects. His empire over habit and custom was 
an undisputed thing; whatever he ordered to be done was 
done without demur ; to have questioned his lightest com- 
mand, would have seemed akin to an act of high treason 
against the ruling sovereign—nay, rather, much more serious, 
for the sovereign was in far-off London, but Gabriel was there in St. Lys. And 
being there, his shadow lay on every roof, every door-step, every hearth-stone— 
he was law-giver and judge, and no man or woman of that generation could remember 
that his will had ever been crossed. 

The circumstances were peculiar. St. Lys-in-the-Wold lies in the midst of 
that south-east corner of Yorkshire which under the names of Thorne Waste and 
Hatfield Chase has a cousinship with the Fens of Lincoln and Cambridge, and, 
like them, was once the haunt of heron and mallard, of pike and eel, and remained 
so until Cornelius Vermuyden came over-seas in Charles the First’s time to drain 
and reclaim it, bringing with him many another Dutchman like himself, of whom 
an ancestor of Gabriel Vandravarte’s was one. Once drained, that aforetime 
desolate marsh, wherefrom kings and princes had drawn fish innumerable, became 
corn-land of the-richest and most prolific nature, with broad patches of meadow- 
land lying brilliantly green between the stretches of red wheat and yellow barley. 
St. Lys was one of the principal and at the same time most isolated of the parishes 
in the twenty-four thousand acres given back to husbandry—its boundaries ran to 
the extent of about a mile in all directions from its centre-point, the quaint old 
church, whose stump-like spire, low as it was, could be seen for miles across the level 
land. Every acre within these boundaries belonged to an old lady whom no one 
in St. Lys had ever seen—no one, at any rate, but Gabriel Vandravarte. The old 
lady’s name was Miss Canning, and it was known that she lived in London—it was 
also known that she had never visited St. Lys in her life. She was sovereign, true— 
but Gabriel Vandravarte was her all-powerful vice-regent. 

Gabriel Vandravarte held the largest farm in the village—one of five hundred 
acres. He was also steward, and collected all the rents. He was general arbiter, 
and settled all disputes. He was the sole guardian of the poor for the parish, and 
zealous in discharging his duties in that office, according to his conception of them. 
Besides him there was nobody. ‘The vicar was an amiable old gentleman who 
had spent all his life in writing a monumental work on the Greek verbs which he 
would never finish, and his notions of his ecclesiastical duties were faint and nebulous. 
There were two small farmers in St. Lys—their exact status may be gathered from 
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to show more of his character, ‘He would have no Dissenters of any. description i Anis. (88 


the place, neither would he tolerate drunkenness not even over-indulgence i in liquor. 
There was not, and never had been, any other place of worship in St. _Lys-in-the-Wold 
than the ancient parish church ; the‘ Roan Cow” was the only licensed house within 
the village. Gabriel took care that the people attended the church services with 
reasonable. ‘tegularity ; ; over the frequenters of the inn he exercised a fatherly 
supervision by means of a a system of espionage—there was not a man who went there — 
who did not know that if he exceeded the regulation » pint of ale the news of his 
transgression would be made known to Gabriel ere next noontide. And the mere. 2 


thought of what the steward. would say in such a case, or what he might do, even to ie 
the ignominious casting out into the world of the culprit, his family, and his chattels 
was sufficient to quench a thirst which otherwise could: not Bae been slaked_ us es 
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his villagers, Clad in armour he would have played that part well—a big, burlyish 
man, stout of thigh and arm, reddish of cheek and more than reddish of beard; 
-a man with fierce, watchful blue eyes, set rather too. close together on either side 


of along nose,. He had a habit when he rode abroad of drawing his horse’s rein. 
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amongst. elms, beeches, and chestnuts, in whose branches 


_ Lys-in-the-Wold which ‘could be called a private residence. : et 
|| This. was a square-built, red-brick Georgian edificewhich 9 |). 
~ faced the village green, and, save on that ‘side, was buried — shat 


AS < auiureeatle birds, from rooks to the commonest of sparrows, 

made their. abode. Under these trees, behind the house, 
j lay an old-fashioned garden—one of those gardens whichare 
chiefly” verdant lawn with box-hedged borderings, a wealth es 


= or holly and jabra, a : fountain, and a sundial. How this house ever came to hee 
_ nobody ever knew ; ; Gabriel Vandravarte had a notion that some previous lord of ranee 
the manor had caused j it to be built as a sort of lodgment forhimselfifheever came 
that way, but there was no record of such. a fact in any of his books. | Tr had only Soe 
a been tenanted from time to time during Gabriel’s recollection ; once by a gentleman — see: 
_- who wanted to hunt i in that district ; once for afew years by the previous vicar, who 
_ retired under the impression that he was worn out, and lived quite a while longer; 
and once by two maiden ladies whose hobby was high-class kitchen gardening, and 
who: kept. half the. yillage i in rare vegetables. which. the women did not know how 
ta cook, ner the men care for. This house, in. the twenty-fifth: year of ‘Gabriel’s ie 
 gtewardahic (he being then forty-six years ald) had been empty for morethana 
- twelve-month, and he had often wondered who would be its next tenant. Some- 
times he advertised it, but never with | any great hope of its being let, forthere 
was nothing to oe in a ae itself, and te ‘nearest. railway station - was miles: ei 
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the ivy-and-jessam mine-coyered walls before her, and came quickly up the 
- pravelled » ‘path to the door, A minute later and Gabriel’s housekeeper 
~ admitted the visitor to his presence, Gabriel, his back to the window, had this 
‘Stranger in full view as they bowed to each other. He saw a handsome, well set up 
woman, presumably thirty-five 4 years of age, fashionably dressed, and with a certain 
_ bearing which showed that she was used to having her own way; she had dark 
_ hair and dark « eyes, and the latter, fixed full on Gabriel, were. singularly bright and 


¥ivacious. Fora second or two they stared at each other in silence: Gabriel was 9 
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‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said Gabriel slowly, “it is to let. As for the rent, the last 
tenant paid fifty pounds a year for it.” 

He saw from her suddenly uplifted eyebrows that this news surprised her. 

“ There is a lot of room in it, ma’am,” he hastened to add. ‘*‘ It is really a very 
low rent.” | 

‘Oh, I think it’s ridiculously low!’ she added, smiling. ‘‘ I expected to hear 
of its being at least a hundred. Now, do you think you could drive back there with 
me, Mr. Vandravarte, and let us go over it together? Then I can decide about 
taking it.” 

Gabriel rose with alacrity—he felt that it would be a good thing to let that house 
to a tenant who evidently considered fifty pounds a year a mere bagatelle. So they 
drove up to the house by the green, and went over it together, and round the gardens 
and the stabling, and Gabriel soon discovered that Mrs. Esdaile was not only likely 
-to be a desirable tenant, but that she was a woman of considerable means. The 
house, she said, was just what she wanted ; she would like to take it on a lease for 
twenty-one years, and she would re-decorate it at her own expense to her own liking. 
Then Gabriel took her back to the Grange Farm, which was only just across the 
green, for a cup of tea, and she gave him the address of her solicitors and bankers, 
and he promised to have the lease drawn up at once, so that she could instruct the 
decorators to begin work immediately. 

“Tet is only fair to warn you, Mrs. Esdaile,” he said, as he walked down his 
garden with her to the carriage, ‘‘ that there is no society in this place. There’s 
nobody but the vicar, and he’s a very old man and quite deaf. If you find it dull P 

“‘ T sha’n’t be dull,” she answered. ‘I have plenty of occupation, and I have 
a companion of whom I am very fond. And I suppose you'll drop in and see us 
sometimes, Mr. Vandravarte ? ” | 

Then she flashed one of her vivacious smiles upon him, and was driven away, 
and Gabriel went back to his lonely hearth, vaguely feeling that something new 
had come into his life. He stood before the fire for some minutes staring at the 
leaping flames ; then he shook his head with a movement peculiar to himself and 
turned, after his nightly custom to his desk, there to enter up his transactions and 
memoranda of the day. 
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SIN the history of a village so quiet, so remote as St. Lys-in- 





Ox EES “ the-Wold, the coming of a woman like Mrs. Esdaile makes 
Dr Be see] oan event of no small moment. It was quickly known that 
tix] there was to be a new tenant of the house by the green, 
because of the advent of a company of workmen who came, 
not from any neighbouring town, but from London, and for 
whom lodgings had to be found in the village. Gabriel 
Vandravarte frowned when he heard of this incursion—he 
cherished a strong dislike to Londoners, and was afraid 
that they would corrupt his people and cause them to break some of his rules. 
Before the week was out, one of the Londoners got drunk at the“ Roan Cow.” Then 
Gabriel sought out Mrs. Esdaile, who visited her new house almost every day to 
watch its progress in beautification, and made a formal complaint, characteristic 
oy himself. 
“That’s the first time such a thing has happened in St. Lys for fifteen years,” 
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he said. “ As the manis a stranger I’ll overlook it this time, but it must be clearly 
understood that if it happens again, in his case, or in the case of any of these other 
workmen, the offender must leave at once. I allow no drinking here.” 

Mrs. Esdaile looked at him as if he puzzled her. 

“‘T hate drunkenness,” she said. ‘‘ But, Mr. Vandravarte, you speak as if you 
were an autocrat. What do you lay down for your own people ? ” 

‘“‘ The rule is they may have one pint of ale an evening,” he added. ‘‘ And 
it’s a liberal allowance. They can’t afford more.” 

‘“‘ And suppose they do have more?” she asked, watching him with curiosity. 

“* | deal with them,” he answered, his face hardening. 

She laughed softly. 

** It strikes me you are an autocrat,” she said, with emphasis. 

*‘T have to rule this place for its owner,” he answered. ‘‘ And I’ve done so 
for twenty-five years. It’s the best conducted village in the county.” 

‘¢ But—somewhat on the lines of a penal settlement, eh?” she said. ‘ The 
people don’t seem to have much liberty, if they are to obey you in everything.” 

He looked at her, and his eyes grew almost childish with wonder. 

“Liberty!” he exclaimed. “ What do they know about liberty? Their 
place is to work, and to behave themselves. And while they’re here these London 
fellows must behave, Mrs. Esdaile, or out they go. I allow no breach of my 
rules.” 

“Pll speak to them—and be responsible for them,” she said, quietly. 

“Thank you,” said Gabriel, and went away satisfied. 

There were no more complaints about the strangers, and presently they were 
gone, and great van-loads of furniture arrived, and very soon Mrs. Esdaile was 
installed in her new abode. She brought with her a distinctly feminine entourage— 
a companion who was youthful and pretty; an elderly cook who was sometimes 
seen at the side gate surveying the village green from above the battlements of 
calmly-folded arms, and two maids who were neither of them under forty. 

Of all people in this world villagers—especially villagers in the North of England 
—are the most observant, and nothing delights them so much as observing the 
manners and customs of those strangers who may happen to take up an abode in 
their midst. To the folk of St. Lys-in-the-Wold, the coming of Mrs. Esdaile was as 
the coming of a wandering menagerie or a travelling circus. She made her definite 
arrival on a Tuesday—by Thursday it was decided in solemn conclave at the “ Roan 
Cow,” the general shop, and the smithy, three centres of debate not easily to be 
ignored, that she was a lady of wealth. On Sunday there was a greater inflowing 
than usual to the mildewed church ; the people who usually worshipped of an after- 
noon went to their duties that Sunday in the morning in the hope of seeing the lady 
of the house by the green, for whom the sexton had prepared a special horse-box 
pew, on the ledge of which his grand-daughter had set a bouquet of heavily smelling 
lilacs. That pew, situate immediately above a vault which was believed to contain 
the bones of some remote lords of the manor, had hitherto been kept sacred. There 
had always been an idea that the far-away Miss Canning might some day come 
to see her own—if she did she would, of course, spend a Sunday in St. Lys and attend 
church in state. It had been with some misgivings that Gabriel Vandravarte had 
broken through one link of his iron chain—but he knew that Miss Canning never 
would come and that Mrs. Esdaile was there. And so the cleaning out of the wide- 
spread, fusty-musty pew, and the setting in it of hassocks rescued from the vestry, 
and the lilacs in an old china jug which would have fetched a small fortune anywhere 
but in Arcadia. 


But Mrs. Esdaile did not go to church, neither did her companion, nor her 
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servants. The people crowded he church again in rhe sicranbib, thinking his Mrs. 
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Esdaile probably preferred late to early devotions. They were again disappointed. 
Towards evening the rumble of rumour ran thunderously. round St. Lys. Vs en ae 


ate the house on the | green and its. great. belt of trees rose a low: hill overgrown with — ee 
hazel bushes, - ‘From this point of vantage one could see what went on in the elm- 


encircled garden. A Peeping-To om of the village, excused from church observance 
_ because he was half-witted, and apt to utter the. responses in. theirwrongplacesand 
to make audible comments on the vicar’s remarks, had spent his Sabbath amongst 


the hazel-bushes. espying from various points of vantage the doings in Mrs, Esdaile’s. 


newly-gotten Paradise. To begin with she and the other lady had eaten their break- 


fasts out of doors. ‘Then they had lain all about—sometimes on the grass, some- 


times: in nets suspended. from trees. Sometimes they read books—sometimes Bee: 

papers. | At one time they played tennis, ‘They: had their dinner out of doors, LOO Ss 
and drank wine, and, afterwards, smoked cigarettes. ‘Then they went to sleep in’ 

the nets again, and whee they woke they played more tennis, until one ofthe maids 


: brought out tea. And the Peeping-Tom, returning to his. peep-holes after having — S 


refreshed himself at his mother’s cottage, saw later in the evyening,: through. open mt 
~ windows, a vision of fairyland and heard music which woke strange echoes | in his : 


‘ halfé-mad brain, 


- Gabriel Vandravarte heard these ee ne wondered The boas Sunday ay 
Ks came, but there was no appearance at church on the part. his new tenant or her 
people. He waited until the third Sunday had been. and digit and then he called 


at the house by the green and asked for its mistress. 


Tam sorry 1 Tet this house to ‘yon ma eit he c said as soon as she was 1s shown RHE 


| into her presence. 04 « igen 
“ Yes? she said, ‘piching her eyes. 8 Bur: won’ t yous sit t down ? p ot Le 

Gabriel shook his head, watching her intently. Se cbecaren ae 

“Why don’t you go to church ?? he asked hen 

“ Because I never go where I don’t want to go,” she een: : i 

He remained silent for a while, still regarding her as one regards something one 


cannot aire understand, and at last he lifted iis hand, and este tugging at fae : iy 


red beard. 

“You are prea my rules,” he said. 
~ Mrs, Esdaile laughed. | 
So you want to. treat me as you ehreatenced | tot treat the man from London } 

who got drunk ? ” she said teasingly. 3 : | ies ev 
Gabriel continued to stroke his. beard, : a ! 
“Tm sorry,” he said, “ that I can’t, ma’am. You ve. got the beter ae me. 


You've bested me, as we say hereabouts, _ You’ re pales in possession of this house for > 


one-and-twenty years. But if ’d known...” 

He paused abruptly, shaking his head, ‘still watching her. 

oh Vea —it Pd known,” he murmured, as if. to himself. | 

“Tf you'd known you wouldn’t have had me as tenant Bt ‘ she said, mockingly. | 

| He nodded his head at that. pa: « Z : 

~ © No—I wouldn’ te he answered. sea SES Saat iss 

|. Mrs. Esdaile’s manner suddenly ee She rose from the desk at shiek 
| sks had been writing: and faced. pin ee man and woman looked straight into 
ak other’s eyes. - : 
“© Well—why 27” he wai ) | ) 
“Gabriel V andravarte looked at see a ae time before he replied to her question, 


never taking his eyes from hers, At last he raised his Tight hand and. stroke hia Be) 


; forehead f anes left to @ TEht in a restless fashion. 


my 
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oe +. feiak “pout never come here,” he said. ot You—you Astath me, You’ re 


the first man or woman. that’s | ever crossed, me, ; x thought, of SOUT, when ae AAS ue 


‘came here that you’d—you’'d——" : s 


"Gabriel nodded ‘his head. oe eS a a er an anal ess ae mi etfe 
-* T shall not,” she said. ‘ Mineo taow” Pee tees ssa Saecas ame nics 
He continued to watch her, still ee his: hand over r his foreheads a teen 
se You'll do- gles he said at last. aks IE soe don’ t ge to eel and it 
ss ia don’t make——" eee ey) } 
What did 3 you say? ae gic ieanaeeds K « Make ? » | 
© Twas going to say i if you don't make: your servants——" fT CS yo? 
_ * Make my servants go to church!” she interrupted with a ‘aaah ae T don’ t 
believe in making anybody do mere 2 soppoee Ae make all the people i in the 
village go to church, eh?” oe ee cael AGE 
~ “Tt's the rule,” said Gabriel = They" ve got to? i Re eee 
Mrs, Esdaile looked. at her visitor fixedly for a full minute : che hak: never P hiaveds 
from his original position, and still stood there, a pillar of British bull-doggishness, 
She suddenly laughed, picked upa ciperetee sais a aes on her wing table, lighted 
it, and sank into the nearest easy chair. : 
’ Mr. Vandravarte,” she said, smiling at Gabriel. as sake had sinited: at ‘on hee: 
she drove away from his garden-gate. at their first meeting, “ you’re a revelation. 





ee ‘Do as all the rest of oe as under your r rule do, T suppose? 2 x "she inter : oe : 


I didn’t think there was anybody. living like you. What. makes you like—what : 


you are? For you're an. awful bully. “What right have = to tell these. peat : 
people that they must do this, mustn’t do that por: ae 
Dm set over them,” replied Gabriel. “TE it were not for me le they'd he no | 
z where. ‘We've never had a pauper in St. Lys: since I took hold.” | 
“She gazed at him from under close-drawn brows. 

_ * Oh, that’s how you look at it, is it ?” shesaid. “ Un oe to see things | 
os little. You are no doubt a staunch Tory, Mr, V andravarte gis Redhat ue See or : 
Tama Conservative, ma’am,” answered Gabriel. | A ey eSre wie SES 

a Well, Pm not,” said Mrs. Esdaile. “ Tm worse ‘than thes worsest. Radical, eae 
hee | hate any sort of law and order—I’m. a rebel. AL T hadn my way, T'd pull down every | 


church and chapel in the land and send every parson to Portland, or to Broad- ats ne 


-moor—which would be much. more fe ftting,. : Sieve moni yer like to see me in Parlia- . 
hese Mr. Vandcavarte?7”?. ee 
Gabriel suddenly started. out at i rigid: positina.: te reiched: the door of ayy. 
Mrs. Esdaile's study in two great strides. ‘Then he turned and faced her. Re 


‘+ Mrs. Esdaile,” he said, “ you're: he first” ‘mistake I ever made in my. ‘ite. ae 


But I give you fair warning, becavse U’m_a fair man if I seem a hard one don’ t 
Set yourself against me in St. Lys—for if you do, you'll lose.” 
. s Then he went out, and Mrs: Esdaile threw away her tiparetts and after starin, ng 
= at Saag for several minutes lighted another, | 

_. # He’s a real man, at any rate. es she said. to. herself after another Tong st stare 
into very: et A—teal—man! i | 
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3 a incidentally ; a fendeman, Fort: 1a abe tank se putea these Hulngs. mattered tied. a SNES oat 
ae he unhorsed. front, i Safe’ stat. iit: “ghee: PED: A Marien 
i fees Apel! attoss country, and thes hggestion af ae soaatbe fall j BS. Ae esiane ree : 
any party: rapidly Approaching. sending. But chaste whie kne tw the diviston. sailed. 
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The peaple pi St. ‘Ls ye-in-the- Wi ald ead HOES kane any ; ingerest’ aoe matters — 
alton ia-therr lives. Un fl the year 1835, the najerity 4 ‘of then: did 3 never dad the 
~ pawer. tc vote as there had been. no ‘elections * since that: '¥. ear the: payer then’ given. 
| had never: bees. exercised; and liad a. chance ats RETIRE. ie aeeniryed it would hae es oe 
te exercieed noder Gabriel Vandraw: arte's 30 er vasiOD. Bet pus St Lys: woke up. 
‘that Mr, Wilfred Amery was Mia, “Bedaile’s . counnand thay he was 
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“A Little Tyrant of the Fields ” ” 


That war between the steward and the opposite party was bound to break 
out sooner or later was certain from the first. It broke out within a few days 
after the arrival of the Radical candidate. One fine afternoon there arrived in the 
village a bill-poster and his assistant, laden with much paper and many brushes 
and paste-pots. After refreshing themselves at the “ Roan Cow,” they set merrily 
to work, and within an hour or two, St. Lys blazed forth in gaudy yellow and red. 
There was not a bare wall, an empty gable, nor a barn door giving on the street 
which was not covered with huge placards inviting the electorate to vote for 
Amery, and giving a hundred ingenious reasons why they should, if they wished. 
to save the country from the dogs. 

Gabriel Vandravarte had been away on business that day; he drove into 
the village just as the bill-poster and his men were finishing their work. Thenhe 
came upon themin the very act of sticking up the last bill, and when he saw what 
they had done, and looked down the street at the vista of yellow and red, his eyes 
were not pleasant to confront. For a while he was ominously silent, regarding 
the offenders. 

‘** Finished ? ” he said, at lust. 

“Yes, sir; yes, Mr. Vandravarte,” answered the bill-poster. ‘ Just 
finished, sir.” | 

‘* Then you can begin all over again,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ You take every one 
of those papers down—at once.” 

The bill-poster, who was dreaming of home and supper, gasped appealingly. 

** But sir; but Mr. Vandravarte!”’ he began. 

“TI say you take everyone of those papers down before you leave this vil- 
lage,” commanded Gabriel. ‘* You know as well as I do that all this is private 
property and that I can prosecute you for doing what you have done without 
permission. Now, then, get tow ork—your paste’s wet yet, and cney come off 
easily, but cff they come,! ” 

The bill-poster eared at Gabriel, at his man, and at the result of his after- 
noon’s Jabour, and seemed like to burst into tears. Just then an open motor-car 
came round the corner, and in it were seated Mrs. Esdaile, Mr. Amery and the 
Liberal agent for the division. To the latter the bill-poster made an appeal. 

“Mr. Watson, sir! Mr. Watson! ” he cried ‘‘ we’ve posted all the bills accord- 
ing to your orders, but Mr. Vandravarte here says we’ve to pull them all down 
again. What’s to be done, sir ? ”’ 

The agent looked at his companions. Mr. Amery spoke. 

“¢ Surely, sir, you don’t refuse a hearing to your political opponents?” he said. 

Gabniel looked at the Liberal candidate with one of his fixed stares and said 
nothing. | 

** Don’t be unjust, Mr. Vandravarte,” said Mrs. Esdaile. ‘* The man has pee 
done his duty.” 

Gabriel lifted his hat but made no reply. He turned again to the bill- -poster. 

“ Pve told you twice,” he said “ to take all those papers down off this private 
property. If you don’t do it at once, I'll have them pulled down, and in that 
case I shall prosecute you and your man. Do you hear me?” 

And the man heard, and knowing that Gabriel was in the right he began to 
undo his work, Gabriel watching him until the end, and making him clear up 
all the waste paper. That encounter he won easily. 

But he was not to go on winning. Do what he could he could not be here, 
there, and everywhere. He could not prevent Mrs. Esdaile from saying words 
in season to the men when she met them, nor Mrs. Esdaile’s companion from dis- 
tributing*pamphlets and handbills and similar effusions at the cottage doors 
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Fume and fret about it in secret as. he re hey was ales all hie: one ‘man, ind suerte 
ae could. not stand sentinel « over every free and enlightened elector of. St. Lys. His Cee a 
had a vague fear that his power was slipping from him, and he Anew that-it wage. 22 oS 
Mrs. Esdaile who would rob. him of it. He knew ‘something more, too—he had 
: fallen i in love with her, fallen in love with the very woman whom Fate seemed POSS 
have sent to St. Lys with the special mission of destroying his authority, And 
what made it all the worse was the fact that he’ was s then ; a middle-a ged man, aes 


until that time had never been i inlove, 


He made no attempt to. deny the existence oe ie. passion, He was an in pe ; 
| eminently, trothfol, man, and he did not disguise from himself. the fact that it~ 
thrilled his pulse, set his heart afire, to see her, to hear her speak; he knew that he 


was always thinking about her, that she came always between him and whatever 


he did. And yet there ‘they - were, fighting like cat and dog over—politics, He oc 
: laughed bitterly at the mere notion of it. But sometimes (late at night) when he 
gat staring into the half-dead fire, he laughed much more bitterly when he said to 
| himself, Fool that Lam !—to think that a woman like that could ever think of 
aman like me!” For, insistent, and, in his. way; bullying, as Gabriel Vandra- 
-varte was, he had, like ‘gil of his sex, soft Je of them 80. soft nat re : 


#SE: sould have Tun | them  stounien with a i badkin, - 





"HE Waterloo of this war between two. apparently antagon- 
 Istic natures came three- days before the election. St, 
Lys-in-the-Wold, although it had given shelter to the 
Liberal candidate, was, for electoral purposes, a place of 





} in its midst. It was Mrs. Esdaile who insisted upon a 


other meeting in that quarter of the division—the great man of the Liberal party 


who had been sent down to back up a forlorn hope should only speak at St. Lys; : : : 
they would get helpers from other parts. of the Hivision: “They would, have such 2 


mestios as the division had never known. 
Then, woman-like, she made a- pee of a Garantie nature. She; too, in 
a way in which she could not account for, was in love with Gabriel Candiivarte 


thought about him, and wondered about him—and therefore, being wholly 
‘womanly, wanted to prove her strength to him. She had been deeply incensed, 


_ piqued possibly, at his overbearing treatment ‘of the bill-poster, especially whea 


- she remembered that it occurred in her presence and in that of her relative, the 
| Liberal candidate. It had seemed to her that Gabriel had shown astudiedindiffer- 

ence to her feelings, that he had purposely gone out of his way to let her see, or 

- perhaps to make her see, that he not only thought little of her interference in the — 


political arena, but was determined to show her that he was the stronger force. 


In short, he had flouted her—now. she? ‘would flout him. And so she caused » the x st 


~ platform from which the speeches were ‘to be delivered to be set ey exactly opposite 
the gates of Gabriel Vandravarte’s garden. 


SO: stpapriel might be and was, , lord of HOWE and land in all. St, _ Lysin-the-Wold, d oes 





~~ small importance, and the agent, trained in conventional geo 
ae methods, thought there was no occasion to hold a meeting 


meeting on the village green—who insisted so strongly that “ 
* her wishes were suddenly and most subserviently carried. 
out, She ould: ‘have her own way—that particular night. there should be no. 
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but he was no better than the merest labourer when he stepped on the village 
green. That was the people’s from time immemorial—it belonged to everybody. 
His heart grew very black within him when he saw the platform and heard of what 
was tohappen. Then he, too, did a foolish thing. He rode into the nearest town, 
dictated a short and sharp paragraph to a printer, and returned within the course 
of the afternoon to St. Lys, with a thousand copies of an ultimatum which was 
literally flung in at the door of every house and cottage in the place. There were 
few words in it, but such as there were, contained a peremptory notice that any 
tenant seen attending the Radical meeting would receive immediate notice to 
quit. Inthe case of ninety-nine of every hundred tenants that meant immediate 
dispersal of family within seven days. 

Gabriel Vandravarte rode out of his stable-yard half an hour before the time 
fixed for the meeting to begin, and began his solitary patrol. But he had not 
reckoned on the sight which met his eyes. Mrs. Esdaile and her party had sent 
emissaries all over the part of the division, and there was a crowd of at least five 
thousand people there. If the men of St. Lys were amongst them, they were too 
inextricably mixed up with the strangers to be easily identified : moreover, the 
meeting, cleverly enough, had been summoned for dusk, and only the speakers 
on the platform could be seen in the light of the spluttering naphtha lamps. 
Gabriel was foiled. But he was undaunted. He rode his horse to the edge of the 
great crowd, as near the platform as he could get and listened to every word that 
fell from the speakers. In each speech there was reference to himself—some- 
times bitter, sometimes sarcastic, sometimes calmly contemptuous. Gabriel 
heard it all in absolute silence. Those standing about him watched his face with 
inquisitive glances—he might have been an image of stone for any sign that he 
showed. 

They looked at him much more inquisitively, much more narrowly, when, at 
the end of the meeting, Mrs. Esdaile rose to speak—to speak with a vigour and a 
fluency that electrified him and them. There was no mistaking the meaning of 
her message. She spoke with fiery enthusiasm of the oppression of village com- 
munities, of the tyranny of men who would allow no liberty of conscience, of the 
high-handed methods of those put in authority. And she wound up with a 
passionate appeal to the down-trodden, to exercise their privileges as free citizens, 
and to vote against the bad old system which made them slaves. 

As Mrs, Esdaile finished, the crowd burst into frenzied cheering. But as it 
died away, the clamour broke out anew, more deafeningly, but after a different 
manner. With a common impulse the great sea of dimly-lighted faces turned on 
Gabriel Vandravarte, and a roar of execration made the women listening at their 
cottage doors shudder with sudden fear. 

Gabriel sat motionless until it was over. At last he moved his horse forward 
towards his house. An ill-conditioned fellow, evidently a coal-miner from another 
part of the division, shouted a filthy jest at him, and lifting a stick, knocked his 
hat off. Then Gabriel’s lips locked themselves very tightly, and his fingers closed 
round the heavy hunting-crop which he carried. He bent from the saddle and 
felled his assailant to the ground, and in another minute was cutting his way to 
his stable-yard through a cursing and groaning crowd. 

He put the horse in its stable, went into his parlour, and lighted a cigai with 
steady fingers. Outside the crowd was still clamouring and hooting at the garden 
wall. 
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ae atable pulled up at Gabriel’s side. _ 


was just corning to call on you.” eee a 
a ae ee eal looked. 2 qiestions Peay : 

| ‘ said che Chiet fcccaaiie” | 
sot Not Ti? answered Gabriel, . 


= fe: the day after ‘the election, Gabriel Vinee: was fen 5 eee 
— 4 turning: up. the street: of St, Lys. when he met the Chief. =. 

Constable: of the district, who was” coming quickly alongs. - 

~ from. the market-town in his dog-cart. The Chief one ; 


“ Good | afternoon, Mr Vandravarte,” he said. ate He 


Bas * You’ ve heard. the fest of the dection, steerer 2” ee 


cate was out at. one oe ‘clock, said the official. “ “The Liberal’ in, “Majority Beare 


Pe of over gig hutdted 1. ees. 
é Well Be ” said Gabriel, 
ne If you ‘did, you needn't have come.” he 
athe: Chief Constable shook his head. Ee was. a plaids worted” wee 





Mou didnt « want to > see me e about that, I [suppose gan ete 


‘a Look here, Mr. Vandravarte,’ ae he said. a Pm. afraid from sihas some. of UMN 
ae men have overheard that there may be. trouble. here this evening. is Vida 225. 
roused. bitter enmity by slashing your way. through the crowd the other eehe 
there are two or three ‘men whose faces bear the. marks of ‘your whip—and_ Pye? 
little doubt that if some of those Weatherton colliers ae a drop a of ona into 6 Tein : a 


they'll come for you.” eg oe 
‘Let them come, 7 aad: Gal e Good day,?* 


No, but stop a bit, Mr. Vandravarte,” ” said the a ehaaable e a « There's peas 


i due to be a big mob come home with Mr. Amery to Mrs. Esdaile’s here. And 


you know what election crowds are—especially. townstolk and colliers. Keep. 
within doors, Mr. Vandravarte, if they come.” | 


Gabriel’s horse was. moving, | but he reined it in ‘He tegarded. the Chit u N 


Constable with cold, resolute Byes 


“Tsay, let them come!” he caid. a 1 shall go in or out as ie please: Good 3 


day to you.” 


OED erg sending, extra, police 1 ! % calles the Chief f Constable as Gabriel role : 





7 away. \ And 


ae Gabetel rode on and youthaated: no doch answer. ee was not ated ae : 
NG any. mob. Until the night of the meeting, St. ays. had never seen a mpbe: Ane ag 





pass t mob had gone away more or less quietly. 


; never dreamed of. The new membercame home to Mrs. Esdaile’s in great glory, 
escorted by the. orderly. and respectable of his supporters, whom he addressed, 


But on this night, never since forgotten, St. Lys: saw: ie a nehls as it ehad. Stary 


from the carriage in which they. had drawn him and his cousin through the village” pe 
street. As this crowd was melting away, in orderly enough fashion, and as dusk 
~ fell over farmstead and’ cottage, the mob came in from the direction. of. the coal- een 


fields. It was a good thousand strong, and it was bent on having its own way. 


And the police, seeing and hearing it, began to feel that nasty sort of uneasiness 


which the few must feel when conironted by the many with the devil in. them. 


The mob fell on the “Roan Cow” first, and in half an hour there was nota pint wat 
of liquor left in bar or cellar. ‘Then they marched, a shouting, cursing, blasphemous _ | 


gang, to the green. “Those who could get a. “glimpse. of what was in their midst, 


saw that some of them catried a rude efigy on a ladder, some bundles ‘of straw, 


some cans full of tar or pitch. ‘They, were: going tu barn Gabriel Vandravarte’s 


contisr ot grereareaent | ‘Biers: Bisse Own foie And tee feere ae the e Poues: : 
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as iE they had: been straws, and poured over the night-canopied green like demons - 
Se dragging a condemned sant: to the flames. In their midst at last a bright. flame. Es 
shot up, and in the fresh wind great. ‘sparks: went flying away like fire-fies. And 
| ad Chief Constable, poweslete and art to. weep: aE Ses saw where the sparks: te 
were poings >= Ae 
: Mrs, Esdaile - was giving a. ‘ weand supper-party in Mohoar of es cousin’s = 

: magnificent victoty. The house by the ‘green was full of laughter. and. galety ea 


and general congratulation when suddenly a whitefaced constable burst into ae So 


‘ har nee and brought every man there to his feet. 


Bor God’s sake, come, gentlemen LooMr: Vandvararte s Socmaresats on i fre! ' ” ay ry 
When the men had rushed out, Mrs.. Esdaile went upstairs and leoked ‘across Cs 
thie green from her dressing-room windows. — What she saw turned her sick’ with nS 
horror and apprehension. In the middle of the; green 1 the wretched effigy, deserted CRRONS, 


and untended, was burning itself out; fifty yards away Gabriel Vandravarte’s Looe 
 well-filled stackyard, which she knew to contain over three score stacks of wheat, kbs 


barley, oats, and hay, was already blazing angrily to the sky, whose starlight | res | 


brilliance had put ont. And all around i it soreed ae mob—black ‘figures Sgeines sae 
the red sheet of licking fame. ae 


She stood. there eanshed cereod it seated to hen fee haut: : She saw the ae 


fire spread from the stack~yard to the ‘stables, the granaries, the barns, and at last 


to the house. And at that she threw herself into the nearest chair and burst 


into tears, for she knew how Gabriel Vandravarte had loved the toof-tree of his oe 
forefathers. Meas acai 
‘But the fire ate. its “way ‘trough everehiae ‘The eh winds fanned hee ; 


; fares, and there was no water at hand where there had once been too much, and She BAN 
the nearest fire-engines were miles. and miles away. Then men of Mrs. Esdaile’ URE 


ey 


house-party came with the grey morning, begrimed, disheveled, exhausted.” Some oe OR 


of the old furniture, some of the family heirlooms had been dragged out of thes 
~~ house, but all else was lost, and horses bay been burned sive | in their stables and ees 
cattle in their stalls. : epee 
Mrs. Esdaile p ut on a et oele: id went across he green to the smoking, sik Sy 
: amelie ruins. She found Gabriel Vandravarte standing i in their midst, in. what Fetes 
once had been his garden,» His arms were tightly locked across his chest ; his eyed. 
-- were fixed, on the scene before him, so pitiless, so - erucl in its. eee She went 
anes op and touched him. gently on the arm, — a aka a 
Speak to me!” she said. : s 
~ He turned and looked at her attentively. : 
_. Your work !? he said: ‘‘ You set it going.” 
‘She stepped back and looked at him appealingly. oo % : oo 
* You might just as well have put the torch to the pile yourself,” gk he went on, _ 
3 Kg knew what it meant to set things going among people 1 who aren’t fit. | And——” zs 
~< Yes ?? she said when he had panied some time. | ae Yess Bec tee apie 
“He sighed and turned away. 3 * PITRE 
© T wouldn’t have cared, oe he said, if 1 nade? t loved. you. | That—hurts 
Worse than this.” ee 
He was moving off, bur she sapped up. to him and laid her hand on his arr a 
again, Nie 
| as Ht Then, * she ds ina a ulisees «y can do Monee to aon 
~ She saw his face change as he looked at her and gathered her meaning, 
Js that true?” he said. 3 | 
‘She aiepsé fer hand down iis charred sleeve ‘into. his -smoke-blackened ug 
3 dette ee 3 eee 
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‘* Yes,”? she answered. 

Gabriel Vandravarte kept the hand given him. He looked at her long and 
steadily, bowed his head, and then turned to the devastation again. 

“ Perhaps it was my fault.” he said slowly. “I may have been blind. I 
must think about it—we must both think about it. And now we shall think 


together.” 





SUPERSEDED 
By H. L. 


Love has grown blind. 
Fate ts indeed 
Unkind. 


DulP?d are her oars 
She does not heed 
My tears. 


Can she then feel? 
No—all ts waste, 


Unreal. 


Flow’rs have no scent, 
Sweets have no taste— 


Love’s spent. 


Will she revive ? 
Will love return 
Alive ? 


Nay, love is sped, 
Neer to return— 


Love's dead. 
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The next Few’ de were geen in a x share I little. eyillee twenty 


| wiles west of the commercial metropolis, near the junction of those two 

mighty rivers the Ottawa and the St. ee and here it was: ‘that — 
See of the Spy) idea took. PR Bi Loe ee 

coat canna nei eek A bout hoes ie iow 


event ually obtained. 





feature as one approaches are five large pine trees, and though 


judicious. thinning of the poorer timber was. necessary, there are left — 
splendid oaks, maples and elms which supply all the shade necessary. 
Its miniature coast line is a successsion of tiny bays and promontories, 
the habitat of innumerable small mouthed black bass (the gamest — 
fresh water fish in the world—yes, 1 have caught both troutand salmon). 
By the simple process of burning we removed the brush from the centre 
of the island, which, with the magic of. growth | on Canadian soil, became. 
yee ‘perfect little. grass park: almost before the last smoke had blown 
away. The fire did not destroy the larger shrubs, and on various parts | 
of the isle, we have five different species. of flow: ering shrubs. - The water 
edge is a fringe of Canadian red wood—except where we have Cut itvat 
“the three Jandings—which acts as. a screen ‘to hide \ us s from the isa of te 
ga inquisitive in passing: boats, se isi 
‘Well, on our return to the vilenes in ole evening our first step was ees 
to hunt up the owner and secure a lease of the property. Don’t smile 
when [ state that, without any. haggling, the bargain was struck for 
$10.00 (f2). ‘per. year. ~The rest of that evening—dinner was a tapid — 
: performance . In our. state of. excitement—was spent with the local — 
oy carpenter and. man of all work, a ‘typical French-Canadian, strong: as an 3 
OR; Lee as a lamb, hard working, and. full of Gallic athunaaats in our 


Ray oan ‘ 
For. a further aperture of $10. 00 we hired his services to » put up 


oh 
S a = bis Vee 
_ ATS, , 


me He village, while out. on Bier ae 
/ | fishing excursion, we < 
| | Junchedonedayonanisland, 
| and then and. there decided Rugated 
| that we must have Abate 
island by hook or by eragke: o<5/ 
| Let me attempt to describe 
this island, as it is. typical ERIS 
ek: ‘countless thousands Nt eae 
| others that can be obtained 
on the same terms as, We = 


ae Tivos | Its length is: “abont: 150 se 
a Duck Shoing Expiton Hibcgne tes Jace Sands its” maximum width His servis 
TheSan | Brobably 40 yards. Te has 
ok DAVES SDs Reason thas eine deep water on one side and — ine 

Ss es one pen. es enough t to alow. a good sized motor Jaunch to 
COce sere ap ta: ‘the land and to afford good bathing. The soil is eee 
oe gravelly, giving perfect’ natural drainage, and after the heaviest rain. : 
_ there is not one puddle left in half an hour. The most prominent = = 
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‘the rough work ne our shiek, oud ‘ehotah ewan unable to ee or waite: oe 


he told us. just what amount of timber and what. dimensions to order, 


and though he had never constructed a. similar dwelling: before, there. : 
was not enough wood left over to make a decent fire; in fact we had 
te: gO. to the village for three. boards from which to make shelves, which — 
- we had not atpulated. for when the original. deal: Ano. pee intended) na 
was. made. ae 


Early nore ‘morning ; ‘a: ise was pale to the: Focal lumber-yard, Boe 


-scow was hired, and by 9 a.m. a friendly launch was. towing our con 
tractor, ‘ourselves, and the wood down to the islet home. | cos aoe 


Here let me state that our main idea was economy, as we fad nly i 
Gneended to occupy. our “shack” for two months, so external beauty. _ 
“was sacrificed; however, for a- slightly. increased expenditure a log 

cabin could have been built, and. of course the e idea could be extended : 
2a ad libitum, eS | 
nee Arrived at our : lading the wate were soon Nemes: eet the ane 
CO sees to the site of the dwelling, and the launch towed the scow back, — 





~ promising: to call for us in the evening. While my wife amused herself 


fishing around the domain, the carpenter and I worked, and when the 


chug-chug of the motor was heard. again. we had the framework « of the 4 ae 


= wre, and one side and end completed. — 


fo NOE day my wife went back to Montreal to. Sieh the gener rae 
‘outht, and so well did she fulfil the task that, when we finally went into — 
residence, the only article missing and needed 1 was. a tin-opener. That — 


day my ‘wood-working friend and I completed the building, the dimen- | 


; ‘sions ee an feet in Ssaee es pe feet 1 in e width MS partitioned off ey 


e WEN as equts) ie 
@ tie neds, beading stove cont 
Aba AN | fornitore: “generally, and) be 
; a | the eee ae ae te ae ye 
y | ‘ ‘ff 
oe oe te itm ) i ata eile | qe s 
ef fy ; Be a Tice sip nL Spar oe 


Pee Ae Duck Steir paper: i? adie ie deand to I ap ree th eee, 
“Landing ner eae | AUER Pe Gas won't Sy much about 











= to. Be draughts ree 
2 question, Z bur. ; thi E aeleces : 













cpemedied: the: next dave ; M fter-a heacty breakfast we rowed backto the: 
village at 6. amt. and maine ean) the: necessary y amount of * te eniag : 


 (uarrow. strips: of weod for covering: ae some - second-hand 
3 ee from. tbe aes cat Bie: Ase , B returned 1 





ae our #ttend 


aS cot : Th ae oa paeey a oS Fiore pall he had 
are: by hb ia Doak. te only spoke F renich and 7 was ignorant. 
‘oF any language but my own), piloted. me. through the bush” ont the. 
aoe “te a charining Freach-Canadian farm, where a bargain was 
| rw Ee Bee it of eges, butter, milk, cream, and ice; and 
“nal? to walk Sones S sone across: to finda: wiles athe 

vo Roars ana Toney: island. What a 

vets a j f peur there wer = two happ. 
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"P tone io tte dele, te # How on eat rhe a you shan 
i Brent | you Toncly ? is Al Des An 


_ parpeserthe days, Raver. seemed 
Tose woth: the sun. Phere ba we 40d 






3 eek, ‘gnbdest gardening: oh 
chomsies ae oe on that 







a Apa ae ee ) ged: < i a Hits le So ve: 3s de slight ni o re uate 
Starkyspring” the. dere {ar walbeyad: ike. See is. ha anew cee ie Sane 
phdearly ee thé bass fishing is maphiicent abd J have caught a dozen 


with tl Bekog off | tes hore ofthe: island, while: as wile has 8 been oe 
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- se ee Sep cee : 


3. There as. ooting, such ‘shooting as. one pees 
silts salle, ls fone | eon a pes 





ye Thar a Mue, with Poe ae a gees “One e can. never pet. 
ie ‘main ‘talt, b ey he 2 a oss ‘Scatter to ae in the , cane: 
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The tofal cost of building we . $6. : tne fienibuce; cre 
proves, tools, bedding, ; cheap. carpet, ard. fixtures in general, use 4:4: 
“ong B98.00, We have. small ae dinghy, 12 feet £ inches 4 int length, 

S og feet. & inches . beam, ANG £ Boe feet ‘of Salle =o have. ‘the: et 
HN locally made’ rowing: haat: whi all xorts of rough sage, andl aso. 
still as geod as new alter four y “The dinghy: coat $60.00 und He sie 


Pr ane ifs fs sacred preciners while th 

































een sue oe pairs” of oars. cand : 2 paddle. poe 
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the seucbout $18. 00, the Jatter boats costing a 1 dollar a foot, sincading 4 


fea one sunk i in our little island home therefore i is: — é eed 

é Complete: fanishing : ees 98.0 00 See ee ern 

ey | “Sailing Bet i ci : Se = Foon 
rents 3 Row-boat - : ee fg AES aaa 18.0 00° ! ly | 
Se Lee “Sa 215.00 » (about ‘is ap 


‘The cost. be ivines is ‘idicalouly. out ae ok course varying stead 8 
: ie ta individual tastes, but in our case it never exceeded $4.00 (say — ] 
16 to 17 shill | p a week, and we both eat well, and have all the farm a tod 
can offer, oe 5 a eam aac oe ; ee 
pac a Nba ours: is ‘not he ‘oaks Vv “alands ee are ges. just ihe | it ale 
over Canada, easily accessible by rail, and one’s location is regulated _ 
by. the class of sport it is desired to ‘obtain. Just north of Montreal, _ 
in the lovely Laurentian Mountains, sare island- aoties lakes full of 
| trout, and. there are bass grounds everywhere, Se WINS ae 
eis The time occupied in. coming across the ocean is. cede. very 
hoe, too short for the enjoyment of the voyage, and the cost is smal. 
Of course such a scheme as I Suggest-is only possible to those who can. i} 
obtain a minimum holiday” of one month. Even with only a month a. 
full fortnight i is left to be’ Spent in-camp, and when : you get back to your © 





6m Pa ny bie 
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desk, or your work, such a vacation will have provided memories and 


, experiences, the discussion. and re-dreaming _ of which will not be > 
-exhausted by. the time the next holiday 1S due, To. undergraduates, Bt 
-schoolmasters, and those who. have free time, and are not overburdened 
with this world’s. goods, I commend my. plan almost asacommand. 
One of the drawbacks to. Canadian summers are the mosquitoes and flies, 
~~ but on a small island, where the undergrowth i is well cleared out, or foe fos) 
an: exposed point: jutting - out into some lake, they cause no- trouble... 





_ The climate is ideal, the scenery beggars. description, and it is a pate 


© peophiecy: that those who come, will not only return again: ‘and again, 
bur wall: persuade - their friends to follow. their example. ‘Let all Come. (1) 1 


mf who will; here & is room and to apare. 
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0, che is beautiful and light of foot, 

An Atalanta. sculptured in the mould 
i Of Juno; hair of byacinthine gold, 

r Rose-li ips that are love's sweetest flower and fruit it, 
A voice whose cadence is a poet's lute | 

That trembles: with the impulse to er 
ae: ~ Impassioned music, while she lingers cold 

fe Amid her shattered idols stern and mute. | 





= z Long will she Unser; but ab. ! not 100 ne: pe 
For unto ber ideals live in dreams, "Se 
And she will dream until she opes Pe lips, 
A Jater Sappho whose incarnate song 
Will burst to rapture when her love ea) 
7. he crete aa his. sla eset | 
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he See 8 pe hia span Pe ee ot senile oe SD ‘ 
ea Ye a ao Ww. an in the Air” and other solid scientific warks | 
PSO N . by HG. Wells), I think ir ts but cright. that spate | 
igs Pei deanna Se “UKs. “nyself should 7 

“3 a all the identizy ; 
BP for this: purpose. 2 
. Rheims, vand drom, » 














ee Mahine city 







3 An axe fact values: Rheims. Wacduse. ie its te stiperls S ss 
~cathedtal : a’ silsiogit ie an interest in Rheims because the name’ 
ie pronounced Res-s-5, with. j Justa ¢ ich of the letter” fo ary: the as By Be 
oe qust ae the Rheims: eh eE sometime: S puts a suspicion of warlicg i ute i y 
AN bon-vieant: worships Rheime becanse of the sparkling wine an peo 
and a Iterary, legendary person remembers the Jackdaw of R. a HHS, 2 
ah ome {admire Rheims for all these: ee ue aS. fet fon nee | 
me lies in the bcc eaves the birthplace nf Jean, whos 





























sent hhutels near tf es 1 ce rere Bn glist a i aa icans 
: rhe ue fae ee 8 are excellent: Butan ir finan: provincia renigh 
4 id ommercial ‘travellers, eet down. 
tr ae pkey ne woo ae nevertheless. recom mended by. 
the ee for which this hotel caters ate people whe. lave 
it fick sound wine, both of which are sup plied: 
T. he salle-a-man Np el is rather” an oddl-construc ted OOM. 
ar with dawn its centre a very tong: talle.  On-t re: aide - We 
| at thes re om hext ta the = passage which rons: throngh. the hotel are Hittle:’ 
alee ULEAD ‘Sisal: tables at avhich four: 3 pEEEONS ™ S Bh jor Pa Ces 
semiseclusion: At each end of the long roam: atc two wooden 
“yonnd,. and: worn. very: ‘aitiooth. and polished. by the sight arai. 
Le The floor: et othe 4 linng-roon, is as: slippery: AS: glass. Ae 
“Now, L wonder if T fave ise Sa to make von see. what. jappens 
ithe conimercials: have: arrived, ravenously hongry.. IEHES:: 
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) Pi iil i) ine table weats. fren: thirty He forty commercial people. ‘OuTIsES. ie 
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AY Se : cont of the turmoil: | 
ae oe Coleus w int their toad, es u 1ey Wank ies 


ee and i it ths. 
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 Jeaw st ides the whink length Sues roomy ie deals. BE loaded dish. oe 


“each auan's s shoulder on to the table with never a spill, RRC (ly ak a MEY ¥ oh ae BES 
_ Spe a Mayer will Hip our the: eards from: the: Saale is. ab nega, 
don ees sicker than the time taken in. ‘telling 1 1 SO ni ae oe 
. ches the end of the table, he hooks ie y ane ary: ae ey 
pul Se ee whisks him yound Seabee end of uf ie cle NER he 
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a lo necromancer [ ever ‘saw ata m all. Wasa Patel On POMBE Oo 
ey ‘aleight-of-hand a on fe atnored tags wit -@ hopeless i ae ENG 
: seemed coageinbetd expressed by the tips. he: 0. gratefull “3 gene Bretead 
| butt : “appreciated Jean so. ‘fully re during the uviation week in - 
“Rheims; when the hotel was much overcrowded, and P realiend a at. ee Ue 
Lied that's not veaer nor Darlos Greet and his: flying-machi ne we oe r Ce 3 
 Gnventors of the aeroplane, but Jean, the champior : waiter of Rhetina. | 040 
Ree At Rheims, | ete ae wee some as tance wut of 
Frankfort exhibition, on. Seg 
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cae} che Frankiord eshtitea che miieey 
bands. and the civil beers, each. Laue | nie 


ne cs Tight ina flying machine s show, he- 
=. : cause nie excellent mhusic of the forme 
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“none. te ayer ites | 
thers, and drinks: his ees . ; 

oe ‘thatig ehtful. German ‘gowepanen: ‘cam menting. spicata oo 
a nee in English _about the Feutoni ic 1 aid we Hoes ote 












understand that preat uation sa long-ax we took ‘eount onb ; 


and warlike bide,’ 


Phere was, it saidcan, ‘idealistic feature of 
ae: ~ character which we seemed anable 1 fo se or never Th Cal vie 
2 vey thoy ght of. ‘this as 1. switnested ilie “or | a 
| _leig: vat wisits to the Wal? : pee 
: SZ a ly acquaintance : W ith ‘the German. fous WwW . 
Se “confined, as the newspaper Phave’ ‘guoted states, tothe matercalistic RIE 
ees ‘things, and so Pr sees make some enquiries of ase gee Ger 
Bae geet | Tee ee ee Ara aes Aron ple> Was, | BOS 
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ae he Scene fee ore: ot La niltas a us 
band ‘tear. by. “We ‘appeated: ta be roaring: a pene 10. he aes ‘of raat 
nusic, who. was playing. selections: frany Wagner, and W. agner Ott occasion — 
ne diovan, ice park of ardilery, | a0. the yoetterous German, had his. Work Ee 
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Guna cit a aN en ‘the Se: éeaséd, Shear addressed the assemblage, aad eS, 
aS rey is voice Head a charice:- % Roughly translated. the following | athe ae 
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Empire, to lay, metaph t 
oe this military band has been 


hie: great day Count Zeppelin st: tatted on a. “Soyage tr 
to ‘Berlin, heart of the Empire, to Beale. ee eae are eal 
leviathan at the feet of the Kaiser. Now, 
| playing that part’ ota She la ie ww Eh deseribes Shans of 
: the hers fe Die potion of the Rhi fn : itd “be 








ot ae Be. op air oe arene 
evans ‘¢ played a. selection f roe Wa vgnier’s 
ry fat jéeast, samnight. have give ttre 
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1 : san he ahi ae police | Ye L the orator < 
at » diseourse had made a deep iinipression upon he listeners 
: _ odd coincidence, as we fe leased : afterward Sy at: thatv very mame 3 
ie ie $ hich nee sted. the stern. ae ee 
i farsevals, dn th qe park nine spherical 
3 HS ith netted cordage, wete being inflated, These 
"i c ‘AE Sa mply ordinary : saloons thar are. Seitt up every afternoon, from 
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“Ao He ‘pais 4 ! 
Must come: peel 
OO GE TE has. 10° BaCeR has 
BELG ie next. altemnean DS eeheseetiyy w 
. As soon.ap the nine departed, ‘i whe te Ni fan 
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men were hanging on to ropes, holding a near to the earth. Itlooked 


dike a yellow, thousand-times-inflated imitation of Hemauye feveueite Mu 
ae fens, the Frankfurter sausage. 6 ee 


Once clear of the shed, the word: was s given to € let’ g0,” > and the Bes 


ee ‘Parseval: as. ‘big as all the other balloons that had. departed, rose slowly 
into the air, and at first seemed about to follow the round. pollywogs = 
as if to devour them, but by-and-bye the two propellers began to whirl, | 


one running from left to tight, and one from right to left, and the Parseval — 14 


started off across the city of Frankfort, making its way in the teeth of =. | 
the wind. It rounded the ornate,’ pinnacled red spire of Frankfort 
Ral - Cathedral, then proceeded over across the river Main back to the Ya 7° 
grounds again. ‘The impression it gave was one of extreme slowness. See 
~ It seemed, however, under excellent control, but 4 HABE would Cee eis 


rather a handful in a gale of wind. | 


‘The airship, if it becomes at all prevalent, “will cull bee some ‘means. ae 

oor protecting our towns and villages, for city. life would become intoler- ee 
able with these overhead monsters dropping down every now and then 
‘into the streets. This same Parseval, a while ago, came down upon 
Frankfort, dragged off a few chimney. pots and knocked down some — 


"3 agen then collapsed on the roof of ane of the fire” Btations... 2 


I very much doubt whether these monsters will be of any ‘practical ae 
ase in case of war, and I think the upward pointing Krupp guns, which 
dT saw at the exhibition, will never be brought into use. I fancy that) 
the kingdom of the air will be conquered by the aeroplane ; TOC: ‘by. as 
‘the future Parsevals. But be that as it may, these exhibitions have © 
revived the useful pictorial postcard craze, and the toyshops | are filled 
1, miniature airships, some of the more SR PEEVE of which Sport ae 


us a motor anda live propeller, 


- Meanwhile both. Rheims: aad Frankfort have ‘temporarily gone: © 


' ‘ 


: ying mad. 
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THE SMOKING ROOM 


_Captain (spinning a yarn): I was for 
eight days a prisoner among cannibals. 
Lady: And how was it they didn’t eat 
you ? 
Captain (calmly): Well, the truth 
isla chief’s wife had mislaid her cook- 
ook. 





Competition, severe as it may be, does 
not seem to hurt the “ Oxford” at all. 
The turns vary, but not the quality. 





For four consecutive nights the hotel- 
man had watched his fair, timid guest 
fill her pitcher at the water cooler. 

““ Madam,” he said on the fifth night, 
“if you would ring this would be done 
for you.” 

“But where is my bell?” asked the 
lady. | 

“The bell is beside your bed,” replied 
the proprietor. 

“That the bell!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘Why, the boy told me that was the 
fire alarm, and that I wasn’t to touch 
it on any account.” | 





Somewhat earlier in the year, there 
was published a little art book to which 
we should have drawn attention before. 
A two-and-sixpenny book cannot hope 
to be exhaustive, but in the matter of 
“ Botdicelli,”’ Miss Mary Bonnor has 
certainly contrived to convey at least a 


golden sovereign’s worth of information ! ' 


And Mr. Methuen, the publisher, has quite 
done justice as far as production is con- 
cerned. The reproductions are excellent. 





For the information of certain three 
energetic press-clipping agencies, we must 
point out, with regret, that Dr. Johnson 
is no longer connected with this magazine 
in any capacity. 





“Would you marry for money?” 
asked one girl of another. ‘Not I; I 
want brains !”’ was the reply. “‘ Yes, I 
should think so,” said the first speaker, 
‘if you don’t want to marry for money! ”’ 

Doctor: You snould always take a 
little fruit in the morning. 

Guzzler. I do. I am _ old-fashioned 


enough to insist upon a cherry in my 
cocktail. 
Guide: Come! Quick! your Excel- 
lency. I have spotted a leopard. 
Famous Hunter: Here! Here, no 
nature-faking goes on this ~ outfit. 





' Leopards have always been spotted. 





“What do you think of the tariff 
revision ?”’ ; 

“Tt strikes me that the tariff is a good 
deal like the weather. No matter what 
kind you get, it’s pretty sure to be bad 
for somebody’s business.” 





‘I have been taking some moving 
pictures of lifeon your farm,’’said a photo- 
grapher to an agriculturist. 

“Did you catch my labourers in 
motion ?’’ asked the farmer. 

‘‘T think so.” | : 

“Ah, well, science is a wonderful 
thing!” | 





Emily: Why are you waving your 
handkerchief ? 

Angelina: Since papa has forbidden 
Tom the house we have arranged a code 
of signals. 

Emily: What is it ? 

Angelina: When he waves his hand- 
kerchief five ‘times, that means “‘ Do you 
love me ?”’ And when I wave frantically 
in reply it means “ Yes, darling.” 

Emily: And how do you ask other 
questions ? 

Angelina : 
whole code. 


We don’t. That's. the 





We have received an interesting and 
unique little sample set from the Mysantal 
Company, of 55, Berners Street, W., 
who have certainly made us life customers. 
They are the Dentifrice Experts par 
excellence, and they claim that their tooth 
preparations are unique for their cleansing 
properties and the peculiarly fresh, in- 
vigorating sensation they give to the 
mouth, but particularly for their anti- 
septic efficiency. Readers should send 
for one of their delightful little sample 
sets (price 3d.) to the above address. 
Enquire also for the ‘“‘ Mysantal’’ tooth- 
brush; this is important. 


. ee fe “gets results. | 


had failed. 


e 8 


4 setting b hen may be a loafer, but she 





es It’s no. pms to: fail As a Sate 
done your best,” said the philosopher. — 

(Dhak may be si -feplied the man who — 
ae My ‘But it’s pretty tough to. 
have to admit E that. the e best EyoR cone Lae 


. owas fail’? 





Cele Engaged to iim ‘ ‘eaatiful gil, mn 
yet not happy ? Cena 


© Well, she’s gone in cee turid for sowing, 2 


: and tennis, and horses, and golf, end dogs. ae 
VE Sag ont 
te { Sometimes: I wonder af La am a a syeet= 





3 oh ae ae was. very + plain looking 
called on a friend. 
‘This. friend's little. 
vt ‘oom, and her mother introduced her. — 
"But, mamma, isn’t she awfully — 


Ae f dhomely," said the “ young hopeful.’ ee ae 


" Why, Laura, you miusin nae ‘such | 


things; it isn’t polite.” 


- “ T meant it only as a joke.” A iets 


"But, dear, how much more o a aie: 
es ele. have b 





iia sa if i. ae said: BOW 
wf Pays she is.’ fad 





et AY new ‘aid. was established in a 

bat small village away out west, and a native _ 

of. the. soil was appointed pablo aes 

- After a while complaints were made that — 

~ no mail was sent out from the new office, 

and an inspector was sent to inquire into 
_ the matter. He called upon the post- 


3 ee master, and, stating the cause of his visit, 


ae asked why no mail had been sent out. 
- The postmaster pointed to a big and 


“nearly empty mail-bag hanging up in a 


- corner, and said: aN Well, T-ain’t sent it 





girl came ‘into the The Ap 


baby : ise al 
"Very well, “deed, ‘said. the lobster. 
" We haven't named her yet; | 


Who: knows but. that oe the years: Ps S | | | 
come somebody will claim that Ella a 
i AW Beeler Wilcox. wro te Mark Twain 3 Boe ss 





Doctor: Did you give your husband ak 


the powder I deft, Mrs. Mu. 
Mrs. Mulligan : 





ae That 1 man gall kill » me. yet Ses vod 
The speaker’ was” “trembling, shaking: wrest 


violently ; 


He ‘was also ‘weeping kungd ieee ie 
- He was in a state of collapse. & a ‘ 
He spoke in a hysterical voice, 
The companion whom he Sanna was se 
. yery nearly in: the same Pondinen. feet 
Who was that man? Ler Pati? 
Pellisier, King of the Follies. Diet Ried ioc? 








- He was Potting 3 Plays 








lo Theatre has’ had to be Suusthe : ; 


‘Indade Of aid, sor, ma ; 
An’ “he’s ae blowin’ me tle ivir since. Seo 





ened Because the audience : swaye 505 Nea 





sas Haw de you. do? a” aa oe ah. fo. Sant 


the Jobster: 2 


se hard to find. 


oo SP Why not: call her Clawdia?”* sug oS 
> = eels the: crab. ree SEN 


the: mg 8 ae howberes: set a 





ne “How's Rs ze Mnguired a ur 
“Oh, pretty tolerable,” responded the 
old native, who was. ‘sitting on a stump. 
“TY had some trees ta cut down, but a. 








eal a ye 


ae cyclone come long and saved me the” 
Bee A | = 


AC By ine,’ 3 ph 
ao Yes 


Poe Remarkable! 1 ‘But what are you doing 


ee Ob, anthha, spate Tat. waitin’ ‘for : 
HOO Sg pes earthquake: to come along and eee Bags 
oy ie posios out us the: = soon: oe EIS erpcensuse 





ae Subd th fhe the dighteane et fire” “to. = : 
a ihe brush pile ; and saved me ue trouble “of 
Lie burnin’ Bt agiatany 





na are. Ha “4 W 


* “How is Dida dear little” ade 








My 





Howey: Tt’s beinnee: to: rain. “You'll 


ae get: wet. 1 think you'd: better stay {0% 
dinner, : 
‘Departing: Guest : Oh, dear; ak It's” 


| : not Taining so badly as all hates cise: 





‘women ‘should get men’s wages. _ 
‘Voter: Well, so they — 


mine. 





miore,”” sighed the young. bride. 
“What's the matter : ee 
quartelled 7 ee 


“No, but he does t after to wipe the 


* “supper: dishes for me any more.’ 





ee my hat c on n straight ? race 
~ ® Yes—hurry, or we'll be tate.” 


oe Are you sure it’s perfectly straight ab = 
“Indeed it is—you. couldn’ fe: ‘Bet ae 


straighter. Are you ready ?”” 


“No, I'll have to go back ad change: a: 
You know it isn’ "€: a to wee sae 
ESSE eee ae ‘the witness, 

there. 
Biayed born. Why, I'm born yet.” ees 


this hat. © 
have this kind on straight.” 


Knicker : 
resort is it ? De 
-Bocker : 





Be. i ae : Fi eyes 3 





easily surmounted. Those who are in- 


terested in this subject cannot do better 
than to make a call at 19, Bloomsbury — 
ett Square, W.C., or if the making of a call 

4s inconvenient, ‘to send a postcard to 
Macdonald Smith at the above 
address, when — the simplicity. of his” 
methods. cap BS better. explained than. 


Sas. possible in a short ‘patagraph. 


. The fact thay so. great a man in the ¥ 
musical. swale as Sir Frederick Bridge— — 
the organist and choirmaster of West- 


minster. Abbey—approves of Mr. Mac- 


donald Smith's system and predicts a 
 gteat future for it, will be quite. enough 
to convince those musical sceptics who _ 





ance of Sir Frederick’s 


realise the imp 


Be dictum on matters of musical training. 


do, ma ur . 
Leastways, t know: ay: cee woman sa, 


“Have you it’s st 


“How: much of a "summer i 


At. present it isa Menes on a3 
which you can. sit and watch the ¢ trains the ‘little: cottage heard sounds as of a 
Hee Jo ee Serre conflict inside. aug stopped to” : 

~ ) : ~disten, a oe 

! Some ale ‘our ‘readers’ are sceptical ; as oS 
! a possibility of such a difficult art: as as 
pianoforte playing being taught by post. — 
_ The many testimonials that have been _ 
_---yeceived as to the success of this form Lee 
ef tuition, as carried out by Mr. Macdonald into the house. 
Smith, will readily convince any impartial =“ W 

person that the apparent difficulties. ard demanded. SR 
tees Gy ae ain't. no. -tronble, ‘gentlemen; ete 
calmly answered Mrs. Grogan, who. had oo. 
| reer macys down and was sitting on an ne 
Dea Ran 


“cut hair." 


barber, smiling. 


4 udge (at fhe stoce of: a trial) Prisoner, 
you may have the last word. . ‘ 
Prisoner (turning to his. wile in the | 
audience) : De. yon hear thet, old tady ¢ Racy, 





| ; . ‘Why. is” “Maude so angry with ie , 
‘Suffragette : What. we maintain is that ae a aay 
| Cee Se found a: bas on the bak: “ét hee . 
picture saying ‘The original of- we v 
Photographs is carefully. preserved.’ PSUS i 


photographer ee 





, Bee ses 3 aks But, it protested the young housewite BECP Ss) 
\ ical BIL don't believe ches Soives me. any ae Sea A 
tics ie replied ‘hie honest milkman Ce 
: varneful how lazy them farmers is | | 
eis wittin’: : Ye see, ma'am, they’ ve been 
coversleepin’™ theirselves Jately, an’ before 
oe they git their cows milked the stuff turns. ee Saad 


“this ‘milk is sour.” 





fees "You five mated. es said the badger: 

3 ing lawyer to a witness, “ that you were 
Now you say you were 
born in 1887. An incriminating dis. 


born. in 1886. 





ya icy—though Perhaps. you may. be - te 

le to explain it." — : : 

“ Certainly I can. explain it, 2 retorted : 
_ “ There’s no incongruity 

T was. ‘born in 1886 and ee ae 





‘The two ‘neighbours who were passing ae 


Presently they. Beard a ‘icna= thump, = ee 
as if somebody had fallen to the floor 
au Grogan is. beating his: wife again,” 


they said. 


Bursting the door open ‘they rushed : 
hat’s” the trouble here Oe they 





8 Gwan ! t n | 





“In the barber’ S ood the scissors age 3 


_ merrily away, and the barber's dog layon o> - 
_ the floor close beside the chair, Jooking ace ia 
intently all the time at the Reais ores who PaO 
_ was having his hair cut. ahs 


“ Nice dog, that,” said the customer. 
* He is, sir, ' said the barber os ee 
“He seems very fond of watching you | 


“It ain't that, sir,’ 


tomer’ s ear. hs 


explained the 
om eae Rae: 609 
Oi cotacps and take a little piset Off | a cus: oe 


‘“Do you remember the first money 
you ever earned, Sam ? ” 
“ Deed I does, boss ; 


my wife guv it 
t’ me.” 





“I won't wash my face!” said Dolly 
defiantly. 3 

“ Naughty, naughty,” reproved grand- 
mother. ‘When [ was a little girl I 
always washed my face.” 

“Yes, and now look at it!” 





“Sure, it’s Mike, the boy, that’s the 
lucky man.” 

“* How was he lucky ?”’ | 

“Why, mum, he got insured fer five 
hundred pounds, and the very nixt 
day he fell off the ladder, paintin’, and 
broke his nick.” 





Fortune Teller: I can read that there 
je to be a wreck in your home and it will 
he caused by a blonde woman. 

Patron: Oh, that has already occurred. 
Our new Swedish maid let the¥dumb 
waiter fall and broke all the dishes. 





Minister: I made seven hearts happy 


to-day. 
Parishioner: How was that ? 
Minister: Married three couples. 
Parishioner: That only makes six. 


Minister: Well, you don’t think I did 
it for nothing. 





“So you don’t guide hunting parties 
any more ?” 

“Nope,” said the guide. 
of being mistook fer a deer.” 

‘“ How do you earn your living now ?” 

“ Guide fishin’ parties. So fer nobody 


“Got tired 


mistook me fer a fish.” 





Mother: You were a long time in the 
conservatory with Mr. Willing last night, 
my child. What was going on? 

Daughter: Did you ever sit in the 
conservatory with papa before you mar- 
ried him ? . 

Mother: I suppose I did. 

Daughter : Well, mamma, it’s the same 
old world. 


Little Lola was sitting on her grand- 
father’s knee one day, and, after looking 
at him for some time, she said : ‘‘ Gwanpa, 
was ’oo in e ’ark?” 

“Certainly not, my dear,” replied the 
astonished old gentleman. 

“Zen,” continued the small inquisitor, 
“why wasn’t ’00 dwownded ? ” 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 
SPITE-HOUSE 


By Rosert Barr 
Illustrated by Treyer Evans 


Sexe] LIVE in what is called a Spite-House, which stands 

+ a few doors away from Fifth Avenue, on a side 
street whose numeral it is not necessary to give. 
The Spite-House came to my father by way of 
business, many years ago. It had been built 
by an early client of his on a strip of land not 
much more than twenty feet wide. A rich man 
who owned several hundred feet frontage on 
this street, wished to buy the thin strip, thus to square out his holding, 
and enable him to complete the block of buildings he proposed to erect. 
My father’s client would not sell, except at an exorbitant figure, which 
the rich man refused to pay, so the rich man put up his block of build- 
ings with an imposing frontage of several hundred feet, and to an equal 
height the client erected the Spite-House twenty feet wide alongside, 
expecting it to mar the appearance of the well-proportioned building, 
so that the millionaire would be compelled to buy, which never hap- 
pened, for two stubborn men had met. 

In this Spite-House, inherited from my father, who was the most 
concentrated, industrious, quiet and capable man I ever knew, I lead 
a hermit’s life, practically aimless, in a city throbbing with activity. 
My father left me three millions of dollars, safely invested in the securities 
of various countries, and although these investments pay but small 
percentages, the total is more than sufficient for my needs, and the 
money is quite safe unless both Europe and America are involved in 
a common downfall. 

I think I was intended to be as energetic as the average American 
young man, for I stood well at Princeton, both as a student and an 
athlete. It was my father’s purpose to qualify me in law, and I learned 
in what was the most fateful interview of my life that he was deter- 
mined I should succeed to his own professional practice. As a matter 
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Sey] LIVE in what is called a Spite-House, which stands 
¥ a few doors away from Fifth Avenue, on a side 
street whose numeral it is not necessary to give. 
The Spite-House came to my father by way of 
business, many years ago. It had been built 
by an early client of his on a strip of land not 
much more than twenty feet wide. A rich man 
who owned several hundred feet frontage on 
this street, wished to buy the thin strip, thus to square out his. holding, 
and enable him to complete the block of buildings he proposed to erect. 
My father’s client would not sell, except at an exorbitant figure, which 
the rich man refused to pay, so the rich man put up his block of build- 
ings with an imposing frontage of several hundred feet, and to an equal 
height the client erected the Spite-House twenty feet wide alongside, 
expecting it to mar the appearance of the well-proportioned building, 
so that the millionaire would be compelled to buy, which never hap- 
pened, for two stubborn men had met. 

In this Spite-House, inherited from my father, who was the most 
concentrated, industrious, quiet and capable man I ever knew, I lead 
a hermit’s life, practically aimless, in a city throbbing with activity. 
My father left me three millions of dollars, safely invested in the securities 
of various countries, and although these investments pay but small 
percentages, the total is more than sufficient for my needs, and the 
money is quite safe unless both Europe and America are involved in 
a common downfall. 

I think I was intended to be as energetic as the average American 
young man, for I stood well at Princeton, both as a student and an 
athlete. It was my father’s purpose to qualify me in law, and I learned 
in what was the most fateful interview of my life that he was deter- 
mined I should succeed to his own professional practice. As a matter 
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of fact, since his death I have had no need to work, neither do Iin the 
least desire to lead an active life. In a dilettante way, I investigate 
crimes, and on various occasions have anonymously assisted the autho- 
rities in the detection of criminals. But since my meeting with that 
terrible man, Gottlieb Colgratz, I have ceased even to interest myself 
in the conviction of the guilty, and I allowed Colgratz to escape, even 
though I learned he had murdered my own father. This discovery was 
rather a shock to me, for my father was certified to have died in _ his 
chair of heart disease. 

I am assisted in my investigations by Abner Banks, for many 
years my father’s butler, and now my own servant; in fact, we two 
live alone in the narrow Spite-House, and its walls are becoming covered 
with morocco-bound books containing cuttings from newspapers, each 
item dealing with a crime. I never leave the house except at night, 
and then emerge into Fifth Avenue, and walk slowly up town as far 
as the entrance to Central Park, where I turn and return, being some- 
what particular to arrive at the Spite-House at exactly the same minute 
every night, where Abner silently opens the door for ‘me, as my foot 
touches the upper step. Months sometimes go by without a word 
passing between us, but we have a great regard for one another, and 
are true democrats in this, that no one could tell which is master and 
which is servant. I believe the neighbours hold some theories about 
me which are untrue, and I write down this account partly to show 
that my sanity cannot be doubted. 

I was in my last year at Princeton University when the incident 
happened which proved so influential in deflecting my career from the 
course my father had mapped out. Middle-aged persons will doubtless 
remember the terrible fate which overtook a side-wheel pleasure steamer 
named the Cleopatra. This vessel was licensed to carry eight hundred 
passengers, but on the occasion of the disaster, more than two thousand 
persons were aboard, mostly women and children of the poorer classes 
from the east side. I forget now how many lives were lost; not less 
than fifteen hundred, I think. The news of the burning of the Cleopatra 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the land. Everything that negligence 
and corruption could do united to make this one of the memorable 
catastrophes of America. Negligent inspection had allowed a scandalous 
overcrowding of the boat. There were no appliances for fighting fire ; 
no discipline when once the flames broke forth; the lifeboats were 
rotten ; the life preservers were filled with sodden sawdust by a rascally 
contractor, and accepted by corrupt officials. Decaying supports that 
long since should have been condemned, gave way and allowed one 
crowded deck to crush down upon another, slaughtering shrieking human 
beings like flies caught between the crunching sides ofatrap. Of course, 
the country was filled with one of those futile, hot-headed outbursts 
of indignation, which was to subside and sink out of sight almost as 
speedily as did the Cleopatra herself; accomplishing nothing. No one 
was punished; no compensation paid; no official dismissed. The 
case cropped up now and again in the law courts, to be dismissed and 
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In our Spite-House there were no living rooms facing the street. 
The front door entered into a square hall, at one side of which a narrow 
stair ascended to the next floor, while a door gave access to the first of 
two rooms which occupied each storey. My father’s rooms were the 
two on the ground floor; the first but dimly lighted by partitions of 
ground glass, the rear room amply lighted from the back yard. The 
floors above duplicated the first story. 

The dimly-lighted room in which my father received his clients 
seemed more suitable to his purpose than an apartment better provided 
with illumination. It could hardly be termed a business office, con- 
taining as it did no desk, but merely a heavy mahogany table, behind 
which my father sat, and half-a-dozen sombre mahogany, leather-covered 
chairs of an old-fashioned type. In the well-lighted rear room were 
all the books of reference, with the desk and safe in which my father 
kept his papers. Into this room no client ever entered. 

My father received me as if I had come to consult him on business, 
and in the gloom I felt, rather than saw, that his face was hard and 
set. He gave me no greeting, but merely said, curtly : 

“You must resign the presidency of that committee you have 
formed, and withdraw from further participation in its action.” 

‘*T cannot do that,” said I. 

. “Then you shall not return to Princeton. I stop your income 
from this moment, and you will speedily learn the difference between 
the making and the spending of money.” 

I was so thunderstruck by this announcement, and felt so helpless 
and so useless in the face of the crisis that confronted me, that I sat 
dumb before this stern man. After a few minutes of embarrassing 
silence, he relaxed a little, and condescended to explain. 

“My boy,” he said, “I had hoped that you might succeed me 
in my profession. My name is never seen in the newspapers, yet here 
I find my son’s name blazoned in every print in the country, set down 
as the moving spirit in a childish action that is bound to come to nothing. 
But the exasperating part of it is that you are, quite unconsciously, 
endeavouring to nullify my actions. I hold a position that is unique 
in the city of New York. Iama lawyer whose name is unknown through- 
out the land, yet I have accumulated more than three millions of dollars, 
money you will inherit if you prove yourself to be what 1 am—a man 
of sense, and not a sentimental, inefficient creature like your mother 
was.” 

This was the only occasion on which I ever heard my father mention 
his dead wife. 

‘“‘T am a lawyer for lawyers. I accept no fee that is under ten 
thousand dollars, and the preliminary payment I have received in this 
Cleopatra case is fifty thousand. Judge, then, in what light you place 
me with those who entrust their important affairs in my hands—my 
only son making idiotic speeches at Princeton, in contravention of 
what his father has promised to do here in New York.” 

J stammered forth : 
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“All we are endeavouring to do is to bring criminals to deserved 
justice.” . 

My father gave utterance to a vivid imprecation. 

“And the money you shall inherit,” he added, “ comes from crimi- 
nals who desire to evade justice. In every important case during the 
last twenty years, where a great malefactor has escaped, his escape has 
been planned solely by me, here in this room, and the plan, complete 
in all its details, has been handed on to the ordinary lawyers for carrying 
out. Do you think I am going to be made a fool of by an incompetent 
youngster who couldn’t earn five dollars a week to save his life? No, 
by God; you leave that committee, or you leave Princeton!” 

Whether it was that I resembled my mother, as had been charged, 
or that there swept over me a realisation of my own incompetence so 
far as money-making is concerned, or, as I told myself at the time, a 
determination to await my inheritance, and devote this ill-gotten wealth 
to the pursuit of criminals who had escaped the clutches of the law, I 
do not know ; but, at any rate, such was the weakness of my character, 
viewed from one side or the other, that I crumpled up before this deter- 
mined man. I did not return to Princeton, nor have I seen anybody 
belonging to it since the day of which I speak. I telegraphed my 
resignation as president of the committee, removed my name from the 
college roll, and became from that moment the recluse and the old 
man I am to-day. I was conscious of a silent sympathy for me on the 
part of Abner Banks, our silent butler. Abner is the gloomy person 
who acts as go-between so far as my father and his clients are concerned. 
I have since learned that my father never did business directly with 
the malefactors whose escape from penalties he arranged. Indeed, these 
malefactors knew little or nothing about him, or his diabolical ingenuity 
and knowledge of every dark nook and corner of the law. My father 
dealt solely with eminently respectable legal gentlemen, who knew his 
value, and whose clients were able to pay the price demanded for his 
services. 

Once only, so far as I recollect, did a member of the general public 
ferret out the connection between my father and the continual mis- 
carriage of justice. This happened about a week after the interview 
I had with my father. I was in my own room on the third floor when 
the usual silence of the Spite-House was broken by a tornado of in- 
vective, and the sound of a struggle in the front hall of the ground ‘floor. 
This was punctuated by a terrorised cry for help from Abner Banks, 
and as I rushed flying down the narrow stair, I saw Abner pinioned in 
the corner by a stalwart foreigner of fierce aspect, whose face was livid 
with rage, and from whose mouth poured imprecation after imprecation. 
His hands gripped Abner’s ‘throat. The butler’s eyes protruded, and 
his breath was momentarily stopped. My father leaned against the 
door-post of his room, with white face, seemingly paralyzed with fear, 
unable to render the slightest help to his underling, who was rapidly 
succumbing under the violence of his assailant. As I have said, | gained 
some reputation at Princeton as an athlete. I sprang upon the madman 
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as if he were an opponent in a football match, seized him round 
the middle, and flung him over my shoulder with a crash to the floor. 
For the first and only time in my life I saw a look of admiration for me 
in my father’s eyes. The intruder, in spite of his heavy and unexpected 
fall, got to his feet with incredible alertness. His language showed 
him to be a foreigner, a German, I supposed, though I learned after- 
wards he was a Pole, a man approaching middle-age, with a face, though 
now distorted by anger, of exceptional intelligence, and a frame well- 
knit, strong and supple. 

‘“‘ A third devil!” he screamed. ‘“‘ My wife! My childen! Tor- 
tured, murdered by fire, and you, for gold, stand between me and my 
vengeance ; between the justice of God and the punishment of assassins.”” 

With this he hurled himself, bull-necked, upon me. With my 
right fist I struck him fair in the forehead, which scarcely hindered 
his onslaught; then with my left I hit him under the ear, and sent 
him sprawling at my father’s feet. 

‘The police !”’ gasped Abner, who breathed once more. 

“No, no,” whispered my father. ‘Get him quietly out of the 
house, and see that he doesn’t enter again.” 

I dragged the dazed man to his feet, signed Abner to open the 
door, and gently thrust him down the steps. My father tottered back 
to his chair, where he sat panting in distress. 

“‘ Did he strike you, sir?” I asked. 

** No,” he said, in a voice scarcely audible. “‘Itismyheart. Fetch 
me some brandy ; you will find a bottle on the table of the next room.” 

This was my first intimation that he laboured under an incurable 
malady of the heart, which any excitement might render fatal; and, 
indeed, six months later, he was found apparently asleep in his chair, 
but had been dead, the doctor said, for some hours. 

My father’s will left everything to me. Apparently my conduct 
since leaving the University had been entirely satisfactory to him, and 
I entered into untrammelled, unconditional enjoyment of my wealth. 

For some time before, with the secret assistance of Abner Banks, 
I had begun the compilation of that record of crime which to-day is, 
perhaps, unique in its completeness. I need not say that the daily 
papers furnished ample material for this task. 

I must not here devote much space to the theory I was investigating, 
but I will state it, as briefly as may be. I divide criminals into two 
classes—the confirmed criminal, who cannot be reformed, and the 
casual criminal, who commits a misdemeanour, more or less grave, 
under the influence of sudden passion or irresistible temptation. In 
the latter class I take no interest. I offer no theory regarding it. 

The habitual criminal, however, fascinates me, and my theory is 
that very little originality exists in human nature, therefore every 
crime a man commits possesses some one feature in common with 
his other crimes. I hold that thus crimes form a series, and that one 
who minutely examines their records may classify them into groups, 
each group committed by one man. 
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In the compiling of my record I confine myself to one newspaper, 
and that not the journal most celebrated for revelling in crime. I 
chose a daily noted for its accuracy, for in such an investigation as that 
to which I have devoted my life, the sensational detail and the vivid 
imagining furnished by the average reporter were a hindrance, and not 
a help. 

It is Abner’s duty every morning to clip from this journal all the 
accounts of crimes committed the day before, and also any items per- 
taining to accidents that are slightly obscure, for your ingenious crime 
usually bears the appearance of an accident. These items are sifted 
and arranged with the salient features marked by a dash of red, blue, 
or other coloured ink underneath. These scraps are re-arranged roughly 
according to colour. Many items are abandoned as of no use in our 
particular line of investigation, and when at last the items find their 
resting place in,a scrap-book, the common denominator, if I may be 
allowed a mathematical expression, of each group, has been discovered, 
and on the margins all similarities are noted. 

It was Abner who first called my attention to the fact that a series 
of tragic incidents, happening so far apart as New York and California, 
bore in their printed records the word “ Cleopatra.” The first was set 
down as a deplorable accident, and never has its true relationship to 
the others been discovered by anyone but myself, so far as I am 
aware. 

The Honourable Ephraim P. Collins, the well-known New York 
millionaire, possessed a large ranch in California, and built there what 
he called a ranch-house, which was in reality a mansion, as thoroughly 
equipped with all modern conveniences as his palace on Riverside Drive. 
Mr. Collins owned a private car, as well as several railway and steam- 
ship lines, and it was his custom to spend the summer in New York, 
and the winter on his Californian ranch, where he maintained an army 
of servants. It seems incredible that among such a host of retainers 
this magnate should have come to the most horrible of deaths. The 
tragedy occupied only a few agonized moments, during which not one 
of his numerous servants, male or female, had the presence of mind 
to secure an axe and beat in the bathroom door. 

This bathroom has been described time and again as one of the 
wonders of modern science. It is finished in expensive marbles from 
all quarters of the globe; it contains baths of every description, from 
the capacious cold plunge to the celebrated needle bath, invented at 
Aix-les-Bains. One morning the unfortunate man entered this bath- 
room, as usual locking the door. He was clad only in a dressing-gown. 
I may here digress for one moment to say that in most, but not all, of 
the items whose common denominator was “ Cleopatra,” there was 
also something about a lock, and this more or less directly led me to 
the discovery of the culprit. 

The heating arrangements of the house were in charge of a foreigner 
who had represented himself as an expert in steam, gas, or water-fittings, 
and, indeed, up to this point had shown himself a capable man, but 
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on this particular morning the water had been turned off, and the bath- 
room pipes connected with the steam-pipes intended to heat the bath- 
room. It is surmised that when Mr. Collins turned on the thousand 
jets of the needle-bath, there issued from them instead of water, an 
obscuring cloud of super-heated, live steam, and at this point the lock 
on the bathroom door played its tragic part. Whether the lock went 
wrong when Mr. Collins shut himself in, or whether in his frenzy at 
endeavouring to escape he had dislocated its wards, no one can know, 
for the lock itself was destroyed in the ultimate bursting in of the door, 
where, after the steam had been shut off, and the dripping-room had 
been cleared of its scalding vapour, the unfortunate man was found 
with his flesh, like tattered ribbons, clinging to his bones. 

The account concluded with a statement that by a remarkable 
coincidence, Mr. Collins was chief owner of the Cleopatra, at whose 
destruction a large number of the victims had been gcalded to death 
through the bursting of her boilers before she sank. 

Although I give these singular cases in their sequence, the time 
that elapsed between the crimes varied greatly. Sometimes two deeds 
of death took place within the compass of three days, and on one occa- 
sion I surmised that the murderer had been caught and imprisoned, 
perhaps for some comparatively innocent or trivial misdemeanour, 
because six months elapsed after the fourth crime had been committed, 
and before the fifth took place. 

The reader may think it singular that these constantly recurring 
tragedies did not arouse public attention, and create something like a 
panic, but it should be noted that in nearly every case the authorities 
were misled by supposing the occurrence to be accidental. No one but 
myself had any suspicion that they formed a chain, and were all com- 
mitted by one man. When, however, crime after crime had been 
committed, each one eliminating from the earth some important 
man who had been connected with the pleasure steamer Cleopatra, 
I reflected on the strangeness of the fact that my father, who 
had planned the legal escape of all concerned, had been allowed 
to die a natural death. One night there flashed into prominence in 
my mind, the turbulent incident of the foreigner who cursed my father, 
who nearly caused Abner’s death, and whom I had been compelled to 
fling over my head, and afterwards brutally to knock down with my 
fists. | 

Startled, I sat up suddenly in my chair. My father was supposed 
to have died from heart failure, alone, in a darkened room. Cool, 
calculating, deliberative, now seemed the action of the frenzied man 
whom I had ejected from the house. It was not his enraged, crazed 
face that I now saw, but his long, thin, deft fingers, slim as those of a 
lady, yet which had gripped Abner’s throat with strength of steel, leaving 
marks that were visible for many days. His were educated hands, 
powerful as those of a metal worker, and delicate as those of a watch- 
spring maker. 

“ By God!” I cried, in the night. ‘A locksmith! That accounts 
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of universal adaptability, and commanded the lock of the outside door 
with the same facility that it had cleared a way into my father’s room ; 
so admirably fashioned was this small implement that in each case the 
bolts.slid back with perfect noiselessness. Although I have instanced the 
death of millionaire Collins as the first crime, I now knew it to be the 
second. The first had taken place in my own house, almost in my 
own presence. The criminal had penetrated to my father’s room, 
unseen by Abner Banks. I was now convinced that the murderer 
was by trade a locksmith, and a most ingenious one. To find out all 
about him now was merely a matter of patience, for he was undoubtedly 
a man whose family had been destroyed in the Cleopatra. Indeed, 
next morning I learnt his name, for Abner, whose memory was most 
tenacious where his duties were concerned, remembered that Gottlieb 
Colgratz was the man who had sought admittance to my father, saying 
he wished to consult him regarding the Cleopatra, and my father, thinking 
he came from one of his clients, had permitted his entrance. 

The death of Charles Patterson, U.S. Inspector of Steamboats at 
the Port of New York, while not physically so agonizing as that of the 
millionaire Collins, must have been mentally appalling. Patterson was 
a politician, and neglected the duties of the office he held not so much 
through incompetence, although doubtless he was incompetent enough, 
as through sheer jovial carelessness and indolence. Probably he was 
corrupt as well, for millionaire Collins had been chiefly responsible for 
his appointment, and while he may not have paid money for preventing 
the condemnation of the Cleopatra, there is no doubt that Patterson 
had never even examined the steamer, thus ignoring the function for 
which the Government paid him an ample salary. 

Patterson was an expert with shot gun and rifle, and spent many 
days fishing, or what-not, when he should have been in his office. He 
had spent his last day on earth with a shot gun on the New Jersey Flats, 
and, in the evening, set out for the nearest railway station, where he 
could get a train to Jersey City. Being apparently pressed for time, 
he did what he had frequently done before—walked along the railway 
line, which saved miles when compared with the high road. Between 
him and the station ran a long, low, trestle-work bridge, carrying the 
double lines of rail. In daylight, and, indeed, even in the gloom that 
had overtaken him, this transit was comparatively safe, although he 
needed to keep a keen look-out for trains east and west. There being 
no witnesses to what occurred, we must depend wholly on conjecture, 
but it is undoubted that he fell between two of the wooden railway 
ties, and temporarily saved himself by clinging to one of them. He 
was a strong man in the prime of life, and the evidences of struggle seem 
to indicate that he had hung there between water and sky for hours, 
while train after train passed over his head. 

The locality where he met his death was completely deserted at 
night, and even in the daytime was lonesome enough. Boatmen half-a- 
mile away assert that at intervals they heard cries for help, but were 
unable to determine from which direction the sounds came. They 
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thought someone in a boat had met with an upset, and was clinging 
to the overturned craft, but although several skiffs set out from the 
shore to render assistance, they were unable to find the victim, being 
misled by the belief that the cries came from the surface of the water, 
and not from the skeleton-like trestle bridge dimly seen in the distance. 
The very strength of Patterson prolonged his agony for hours, until 
at last his numbed hands gave way, and he fell into oblivion. 

It amazed his friends that a man so expert in gymnasium exercises 
could not recover his place on the railway line, or had not presence 
of mind to risk the slight fall into the water, and then swim to the marshy 
shore, or cling to one of the supports of the bridge, for it was a summer 
night, and the water was warm. But when the body was found the 
cause of his doom was explained. The heavy gun he carried was sus- 
pended round his shoulder by a steel chain, fastened at the ends by a 
very intricate little padlock which seemed to be of foreign manufacture. 
At the inquest his friends declared that they knew nothing of this chain, 
and those who had gone shooting with him on various occasions, had 
never observed him to carry a gun in this fashion. No key to the pad- 
lock was discovered on his person, although money, papers, and office 
keys were found intact. The coroner, however, attached little im- 
portance to all this, and the jury brought in a verdict of Accidental 
Death. 

Captain Erasmus Stanchion, Master of the Cleopatra, had escaped 
unscathed from that ill-fated steamer a few moments before the boilers 
blew up. Many of the newspapers had been severe upon the Captain 
for his headlong desertion of the vessel, but, as the Captain, in a letter 
to the Press, asked what good he could have done by remaining, he 
rather seemed to think that settled the question, and pointed out at 
the investigation which followed, that the engineers below had stopped 
the engines and deserted their posts soon after the fire broke out, there- 
fore he, on the bridge, was helpless,in charge of a motionless hull. He 
denied that the steamer was not well found in every particular, and 
would have denied that the life-preservers had been filled with sawdust 
instead of cork, had it not been that some of these articles were in court. 

The Captain, however, was acquitted of all blame, and the news- 
papers said that he not only left the court of investigation without 
a stain on his character, but was also a broken man, a nervous wreck, 
whose nights were made hideous by the shrieks of the Cleopatra’s victims, 
all of which was doubtless true enough. Under the doctor’s orders, 
he acquired a woodland farm in Vermont, and there tried to forget 
the horrors in which he had taken part. He did not live long to enjoy 
his retirement. His death came about through one of those perfectly 
natural accidents which were only too common in the days of our pioneers. 
Being somewhat awkward at the felling of trees, and being a corpulent, 
bulky man, he had not got away in time upon one occasion, and the 
falling timber crushed him to earth. This mishap seemed to have 
occurred in the early morning, shortly after he left the farmhouse, and 
as he had taken his dinner in a pail with him (the wood lot being more 
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than a mile from the house) he was not missed until evening, when 
they found him alive, but speechless, and the account which I clipped 
trom the Vermont Sentinel says that the expression of his eyes revealed 
a nameless horror which none of,those who saw it would ever forget. 
All this might very well have been accounted for by the distressing 
circumstances which proved fatal to the Captain, but I surmise that 
while he lay there helpless, his murderer, in the silence of the woods, 
had impressed upon him somewhat more forcibly than the investigating 
committee had done, his responsibility anent the Cleopatra disaster. 

I am led to this opinion by the perusal of a little advertisement 
which I have clipped from the Sentinel, announcing that Herr Gottlieb, 
expert locksmith, late of Philadelphia, was stopping for a short period 
at the Russell Hotel, and would, during that time, attend to the renova- 
tion of locks, the supply of lost keys, the repair of gas or water-pipe 
fittings, or electric wiring, at a merely nominal rate of compensation. 
Privately I made enquiries in the neighbourhood, and found that a 
quiet and inoffensive foreigner, who showed great skill, had done a 
thriving business in the neighbourhood for a fortnight, and three days 
before the accident in the forest had, by order of Captain Stanchion, 
examined and oiled all the locks in the Captain’s house. 

The doom of James L. Sears was particularly revolting. Mr. Sears 
was a well-known man in eastern New York; a manufacturer of pro- 
minence, and a politician of great ability, who at the time of his death, 
and for several terms before, represented his district in the State 
Legislature of Albany. His extensive factory, driven by the water of the 
upper Pohonk River, is familiar to those who scan the advertising pages 
of our leading periodicals. Among other useful articles that he manu- 
factured, and which, through political influence, cheap labour, and 
ample water-power, he was able to sell at rates lower than those of 
his competitors, were life preservers. At the investigation he admitted 
that he had fitted out the Cleopatra with his wares, but proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that those water-logged assistants to drowning which 
were exhibited in court had not come from his factory, and, indeed, 
no name was legible upon them that could by any stretch of ingenuity 
be held to correspond with that well-known trade-mark of the J. L. 
Sears Company—a Newfoundland dog rescuing a child from the water. 
Both J. L. Sears and his company were exonerated, and the former 
generously donated five hundred dollars to the Cleopatra fund. 

In one of the dingy rooms of his factory are a series of gigantic 
hoppers, into which are flung the remnants of canvas cut from the 
coverings of life-preservers. These scraps pass through the hopper to 
a whirl of revolvirfg knifes, and are thus shredded and made into pulp, 
from which is constructed a rough and very tough cardboard. In 
some manner never satisfactorily explained, Mr. Sears fell into one of 
these hoppers. an 

The extinction of Judge Kelly, who conducted the investigation 
intc the loss of the Cleopatra ; of Duncan McGregor, the chief engineer ; 
of Wells, and O’Brian and Farqueson, added little to my knowledge 
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but left the rest of the room in comparative obscurity. I had ample 
opportunity of admiring the subtle dexterity of his long fingers, and 
I noted the absorbed, almost passionate intentness which he brought 
to bear upon his delicate work. It was difficult to judge the character 
of his countenance, with its most informative feature covered by the 
huge goggles, but the brow was broad and noble, and the lower part of 
the face refined, kindly and sensitive. It was almost impossible for me 
to believe that this clean-cut, capable man was, in reality, a relentless 
murderer, who should have been seated in the electric chair, and not 
upon the three-legged stool beside his work-bench. 

The silence was unbroken, except by the slight click of metal on 
metal, as his slim white forefinger shifted this piece and that under 
the glare of the lamp. Then, suddenly, he seemed to become aware 
of my presence. He looked up quickly, and with a rapid movement 
shoved the goggles up over his brow. With a gasp of dismay he rose 
to his feet, and staggered back two paces. | 

“You!” he murmured. “ You!” Then: “Good God!” he 
repeated several times. 

I saw that this man, free from physical fear, was now stricken by 
superstition. He took me for my father, whom I am said to resemble 
more and more as the years pass on. 

“Yes, I. But what about Collins, Patterson, Stanchion, Sears 
and the others ?”’ I asked. 

“‘ They deserved it,”” he said in a husky voice, recovering himself. 
“And so did you. I only wish I could have made your death more 
lingering, for you were the worst of the lot. But for men like you these 
others could not exist. I have murdered in detail, and have taken the 
attendant risk, but you sat in your darkened room, like the human 
spider you were, and in complete personal safety connived at the whole- 
sale massacre of the innocents.” 

With an upward gesture he lifted the goggles from his head, and 
flung them into a corner. 

Well, my work is done,” he added. ‘‘ What do you propose to 
do with me?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” I replied, ‘if you speak truth when you say your 
murders are ended.” 

‘“* T speak truth, and I ask for no mercy.” 

“‘J am neither detective nor policeman, judge nor executioner. 
Locksmith, I bid you good-night,” and with that I turned and left 
him, reaching the upper step of my porch at the moment when Abner 
flung open the door. 
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She bowed very slightly as our eyes met; but she did not alter 
the direction of the revolver ; and I, of course, bowed in return. 

“I must offer a thousand apologies for disturbing you,” I said. 

“1 seem to have made a stupid mistake, and to have got into the wrong 
room.’ 

“It looks rather like it,” she replied, with asmile. ‘“‘ But—excuse 
me—do you, as a general rule, enter a room in that somewhat expensive 
fashion ? ” nodding towards the keyhole saw which I was holding in 
my hand. 

‘¢ Er—well, no—not always,” I answered. 

“Only when you are paying a business call, perhaps, 
gested. 

“Precisely,” I replied, wondering how I was going to get out of 
the hole. ‘‘ Of course, this is not a business call; it is merely a most 
unfortunate mistake. Naturally, I shall make good the damage to your 
door.” | 

‘Oh, you will have to pay for the door, most certainly,” she re- 
torted ; and I wondered whether the payment would take the form of 
Dartmoor, or Portland. I was a little hazy in those matters. | 

‘“‘ Well,” she continued, “as you are here, you may as well sit 
down and tell me all about yourself. You seem to be an unusual variety 
of criminal, and I am inclined to think you are nothing more than an 
amateur. Will you take that chair? Thank you; you will be well 
in the light there. And please keep your hands away from your pockets. 
You will forgive me if I hold this fire-arm pointed in your direction.”’/ 

What could I do but obey? She was a determined-looking young 
woman ; and in spite of her studied, if somewhat sarcastic, politeness, 
I felt sure that the revolver would go off if I did not do as she suggested. 
I sat down in the chair, and tried to hide my unshod feet, and blushed 
to the roots of my hair as I saw she noticed what I was doing. 

*‘T hope your feet will not be cold,” she remarked, with mocking 
solicitude. ‘‘ Another of the exigencies of the profession ?” 

I began to feel rather a fool. It was bad enough to be sitting in 
the room of a lady who was a complete stranger, with nothing on my 
feet but striped socks; but to be scoffed at quietly into the bargain 
was almost more than I could stand. But then the lady had a revolver. 
I glanced about the room instead of answering. It was the same shape 
as the room—my uncle’s—which I had intended to enter. But it was 
furnished very differently. This was a lady’s room ; and it was evident 
that I had mistaken the landing. My uncle’s flat must be either above 
or below. How I had made the mistake I could not,imagine; but | 
was inclined to kick myself for doing it. 

Or was I to be congratulated ? I glanced at the girl once more. 
For the life of me I could not be sure. Certainly she was exceedingly 
good-looking. 

‘““ Now then,” she began, ‘‘ you must tell me all about it. I have 
never met a real live burglar before. How long have you been—er— 
practising your profession ? ” 
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me all about yourself. You owe me something for that damaged door.” 

“‘ But I am going to pay for the door.” 

“Yes, and I am going to fix the price. Out with it, please. What 
made you take to this rather hazardous profession ? ” 

‘“‘ Want of a better.”” I had changed my mind. Instead of giving 
her a fancy story of my previous—quite imaginary—criminal career, I 
would tell her the truth. 

“The fact is,’ I went on, “JI am quite unfitted by nature and 
education to earn my living in any orthodox manner. An unfortunate 
difference of opinion with an uncle of mine, who hitherto has treated 
me as his son, has resulted in a complete stoppage of supplies. I am 
forced into the practice of the only profession open to me, It is an 
act of poetic justice that my first victim should be the said uncle. He 
lives in these flats, and is silly enough to keep valuables in his room, 
instead of at his bank.” 

‘ You were going to burgle your uncle’s room ? What is his name ? 
Ah, -yes ; he lives in the flat above. What is it that you want to take 
from his room ? ” 

*“¢ Emeralds—jolly fine emeralds,” I answered. 

‘“*H’m! You have made rather a mess of it, haven’t you ? ” 

“‘T am not quite sure.” 

** But cannot you see that you are in a very serious position ? ”’ 

I looked at the revolver. ‘“‘ Of course, if you fidget with that 
trigger, the thing may go off, and that would be serious for me; but 
otherwise 

“] have more than half a mind to call for a policeman,” she said. 

** That would be practical, certainly ; but would it be amusing ? ’ 

‘* Amusing ?’ 

‘¢'You would have.to appear at the nolice count and at the Old 
Bailey, or wherever it is that they try people for burglary ; and your 
portrait would be in all the halfpenny illustrated papers. Of course 
that might be amusing for your friends ; but for you...” 

‘“‘ There is something in that,” she answered, more to herself, it 
seemed, than to me. “ The halfpenny papers are enterprising; but 
their photographs are not always very good. They would make me 
so smudgy-looking.” 

For the first time in my life I was inclined to bless the modern 
cheap illustrated press. 

Suddenly she looked up. ‘“‘ Oh, I beg your pardon,” she cried ; 
‘“‘ how inhospitable you must think me. Won’t you smoke? Oh, I 
forgot ; you must not put your hand in your pocket. Never mind; I 
can supply you; ” and she got up to look for her cigarette case. 

Now, how it was that she came to do it—whether it was from for- 
getfulness, or what it was, I cannot say ; but as she crossed the room 
she laid the revolver down on the table. Naturally, I picked it up ; 
and as I saw what a very business-like weapon it was, I congratulated 
myself on her unexpected lapse into carelessness. I had felt very un- 
comfortable as I looked into its muzzle ; for her handling of the trigger 
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‘*¢ Lo you mean that you want me to help you burgle your uncle’s 
flat? she asked, with indignation. ‘ What if I refuse ? ” 

I patted the revolver. ‘“‘ This is not a pretty argument,” I replied. 
‘J am sorry to have to call your attention to it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Come along, and Ict us be done 
with it,” she said. “I want to get to bed.” 

She turned towards the door ; but just as she reached it she stopped 
suddenly. 

*“ You are forgetting the oil again,” she remarked, with a sarcastic 
smile. “If you will wait half-a-minute I will fetch my salad 
bottle.” 

I must say I admired her coolness, It is not every girl who would 
quietly chaff the man who is pointing a revolver at her, and forcing 
her to do something of which she disapproves. 

She moved across the room and fetched the oil from the sideboard, 
and then we started again. It was dark in the passage, except for the 
glimmer from the little electric lamp which I was carrying. She went 
on in front, and I followed closely with the revolver pointed at her 
back, and feeling an altogether degraded brute. 

Half-way up the stairs she stopped abruptly : 

“Hush!” she whispered. ‘‘ What was that ?” 

I listened intently, with all my nerves on the stretch. There was a 
noise somewhere below ; the sound of a door closing, and then of foot- 
steps coming slowly up the stairs. How far would they come? I could 
hear my. heart beating; and I was wondering what to do, when, to 
my relief, the sound of the footsteps stopped, and there was the grating 
of a key in a lock, followed by the slam of a door, Whoever it was had 
gone into one of ‘the flats below. 

I breathed freely once more, and looked at the girl. There was a 
mocking smile on her face, and she seemed to have been enjoying my 
discomfort. 

“‘ Rather startling, wasn’t it?’ she remarked. “I thought I was 
going to be rescued. I suppose you are hardly sorry for my disappoint- 
ment. Come along; let us get it over.’ 

Certainly the saw, well lubricated with her oil, made much less 
noise on my uncle’s door than it had made on hers. In a very short 
space of time we were inside, and a little levering with a screwdriver 
was all that was needed to open the door of the cabinet in which lay 
the emeralds. 

With a sigh of satisfaction I raised them from their cotton-wool 
bed. They were magnificent stones, and as I saw them glisten and 
sparkle in the light I felt that I had done a good evening’s work, and 
that my various discomforts had been amply paid for. 

At the same moment the girl gave a little cry of,delight. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ how splendid !” 

I turned with a smile, thinking that the cry was one of admiration 
for the stones, and was just in time to see her dart out her hand and 
pick up something which was lying on the table. 
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My first impulse was to send my year’s income to the mission, and 
thus put myself right at once for the life hereafter, but my wife met 
that idea coldly, and finally crushed it. 

In despair I walked to the window. I live opposite a cemetery, 
and as I gazed through the rain-stained panes, I pictured my own name 
on a tomb-stone, with a most unsuitable epitaph about “ gone to glory ” 
written under it. How was it possible I could go to glory if I failed to 
help my fellow-men ? 

Suppose I did die to-morrow, what had I done to help them ? 
Nothing. 

There was no time to be lost, something must be done before it was 
too late. J must go out at once into the tempest and assist my fellow-men. 

‘Don’t be a mad ass,” said my wife. “‘ You know you have a cold 
already. It’s all that beastly tract. I get dozens of them, and always 
burn them.” 

“‘ Always burn them!” I stammered, and pointing out the head- 
line begged her to read it aloud. 

She read it like a child with a lesson-book—then looked up and said 
calmly: “ Well! what of it?” | 

What was the use of me wasting words when that terrible line had 
failed to move her. Let those falter who would—my duty lay before me. 

Seizing my cap and waterproof I rushed into the street, banging the 
hall door with such force that it jerked a cherished bit of old Worcester 
off the dresser. I picked up the pieces two days later. 

Whew! what a night it was! Wind and sleet, slush and mud ; 
but at the time I hardly noticed it, for I was out on an errand of mercy 
—to help my fellow-men. 

Even when I trod on a loose brick, and squirted a pint-and-a-half 
of dirty icy water up my trouser-leg, I merely used one word to express 
my feelings. 

The streets were deserted, but manfully I trudged on until turning 
a corner I stumbled over the fallen form of a fellow-being. My heart 
almost stopped beating. Perhaps it was selfish, but I felt really grateful 
to that man for having fallen down. He seemed ragged and poor, and 
was evidently in want. Here was my chance of salvation! I could 
assist him and then go home to bed with the knowledge that if I was 
called upon to answer “ that question ” to-morrow, I could reply without 
fear. 

Bending over the poor fellow, I murmured: ‘“ Stranger, rouse 
thyself, for succour is near.”” The language of the tract had influenced 
my speech. 

As I knelt over the prostrate form, a bright light flashed into my 
eyes, almost blinding me, and a voice shouted in my ear: “’Ullo! 
wot’s yer little game there ? ” 

The owner of the voice and light proved to be a policeman, and 
after I had recovered from the effects of all three coming upon me in 
such a startling manner, I said: 

‘‘ Here is some poor fellow-creature fallen in the mud with hunger.” 
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turning his light on me, he added: “and wot’s more, I don’t like the 
looks of you, I believe you was rummaging in ’is pockets after this ’ere 
beer—now then, shift your shanks! move on!” 

I moved on . . ....... 

With my ardour a little damped, and my clothes and boots soaking 
wet, I presently came to a coffee-stall. 

Eureka! At last I found what I was looking for—a dozen fellow- 
beings who needed help. 

After ordering a cup of coffee for myself, I turned to the bedraggled 
crowd: ‘‘ Now then! who says more coffee ? ” 

Everyone of them said “‘ more coffee,”’ but not one word of thanks 
escaped them ! : 

Perhaps it was food they wanted. ‘* Order what you like, my good 
people,” I said, ‘‘ and I will pay for it.” 

Even then, beyond ordering hard-boiled eggs, plates of beef, and 
sausage-and-mashed ad. lib., there was no grateful response except from 
one who said: “ Thanks, old cock! ” 

One great fellow even complained of his fare :—‘ My word!” he 
said, “I should fink this cow went over a bit o’ grass in its time.” Hewas 
eating bceuf-a-la-mode. However, it was good to feel I was helping 
my fellow-men, and my heart, aided by the hot coffee, warmed to these 
good people. I talked, I told them of my errand, and recited the head- 
line of the tract. I was just about to invite them all home for the week- 
end, when the keeper of the stall interrupted : 

“ Gov’nor, you’re owin’ me 3s. gd.,”” he said, ‘* you might brass up.”’ 

“Certainly, my good man,” I replied, diving my hands into my 
pockets. 

There was a pause—a long pause. I smiled sadly and fumbled 
deeper, but it was useless. My pockets were empty! I hadn’t a cent 
with me! | 

A roar of the most insolent laughter I have ever heard went up 
from the crowd of loafing scoundrels. 

“You'll ’ave to leave yer watch, or somethink,” said the coffee- 
stall man. 

My watch was being mended. 

“Are yer sure yer ain’t left it on the pianny in the drorin’ room ?” 
guffawed one of the loafers. 

_ Any ordinary man would have been in a fix, but to a man of 
resource like myself the whole thing was easy. 

Cool, calm and collected, I took off my waterproof and tendered 
it to the coffee-bar man. 

He looked at ‘it with critical eyes and said scornfully: ‘“ This 
wouldn’t fetch mor’n arf-a-dollar.” My waistcoat—a woollen one 
dear Aunt Sophia-Ann had knitted for me—followed the mackintosh. 
I did all this quite calmly, but at the same time I formed a dark and 
terrible resolve never to go near a coffee-stall again. Nevertheless, to 
make it appear that I intended to redeem my clothes, I said: ‘“ Of 
course, | can have these things back when I pay the 3s. gd. ? ” 
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We turned one corner, another, then stopped, and I looked out of the 
window to enquire the reason: Heavens! we had stopped at Mr. Owen 
Smith’s coffee-stall. Up went the little trap door and the cabby’s voice 
came through : 

“ Would you like a cup of coffee, boss ?” 

“No, thanks,” I replied hoarsely, “‘ I’m in a great hurry, don’t stop 
here and Ill double your fare.” 

“Right O! Away we goes! Now then, keep your nose out o” the 
mud.” This latter remark was to his horse. | 

In half-an-hour I was home. I almost fell out of the cab and rushed 
to the door—kicked it and stubbed my toe. 

Someone was coming down the passage—it was my wife. 

“It’s me, open the door quickly,” I shouted before she had time to 
enquire. She opened it, and I rushed past her upstairs to a drawer 
where I always keep some money. 

My wife had falloaed me. ‘ Well!” she said, coldly, “ What are you 
looking for in that drawer ?” 

“Money,” I gasped, “‘ m-o-n-e-y.” : 

“You won’t End any there,” she replied, calmly, “ there were only a 
few shillings, and I paid the maid’s wages with them after you rushed out 
to-night, or rather /ast night.” | 

This was too much. I broke down, until the voice of the cabby 
brought me back to my senses. 

“* Now then, boss, ’urryup! My ’orse is a-catching the screw-maticks.” 

I implored my wife to goand explain matters to him, and tell him 
that I would send him the money in the morning. 

A few minutes went by, then the hall door banged and all was silent. 
I unlocked the door and went to meet my wife. Fortunately she refrained 
from questioning me. She knows my temperament. After a hot bath, 
I went to sleep, and did not wake until daylight, to find my voice had gone 
completely. 

The next day I was still hoarse, but better, and got up to lunch. We 
were in the middle of the meal when the maid came into the room: “ If 
you please,” she faltered, “there’s a gentleman in the hall that says 
master is owing him 3s. gd. for sandwiches and coffee.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“Oh, yes!” I said, at length, with forced gaicty, “show him in 
here.” I was determined to brave it out! 

Hat in hand, Mr. Owen Smith entered. He looked shy, and not at 
all like the stern dispenser of hot coffee and hard-boiled eggs of two nights 
before. 

He looked, however, quite smart, dressed as he was in my mackintosh 
and Aunt Sophia-Ann’s waistcoat. 

‘I begs yer pardon, sir,” he began. I motioned him imperiously to be 
scated—* but as you didn’t turn up last night, I thought I’d just call and 
enquire arter your ’ealth.” 

“Quite so! Quite so! and ss 

“‘ And,” he continued, twiddling his hat, “ at the same time return 
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your mac. and weskit, which I ’ave wore so’s to be more convenient to 
carry. You see, I ’ave to answer to my employer for the money.” 

He was about to divest himself of mac. and weskit, but I stopped him 
with a gesture. 

* Don't trouble to take them off,” I said, “ they suit you so well I 
intend to make you a present of them.” 

“Thank you, sir—and the little matter of 3s. g9d.——? ” 

. “Shall be settled too,” I replied. ‘ There it is—now, Mr. Smith, 
I wish you good-day—” I bowed him out. 

My wife sat motionless all through the interview. I had told her 
nothing of my transaction with Mr. Owen Smith, but I could see a smile 
playing on her lips. 

I wondered how on earth that fellow, Smith, had found out where I 
lived, but suddenly remembered that my card-case was in my woollen 
waistcoat pocket. 

Lunch was resumed in silence. The coffee camein, but not a word was 
spoken. I refused it and my wife smiled, and said: “ I thought you liked 
coffee, but perhaps it is the wrong brand. Shall I order some from Mr, 
Owen Smith ?” 

The bomb had burst. I can stand sarcasm from almost anybody 
but my wife. I raved and told her what I thought. I was just beginning 
to say a lot I didn’t think when my voice left me again. . 

It came back again that night after I had cooled down, and I made 
a clean breast of the whole thing to my wife. 

She sympathised, and said gently: “ Never mind ! it’s all over now,” 
which only shows how short-sighted a woman is, for it turned out that the 
next few days of my life were a misery. Dozens of evil-looking tramps 
invaded the back-yard and enquired for me by name. Mr. Owen Smith 
had evidently told his clients of the success of his visit, and on the chance 
of benefiting by what they must have thought my “ Philanthropy ” of 
which I had talked so volubly, they had called, and what is more, in the 
goodness of their hea:ts, they had told their friends, who called also. 

I saw them though the scullery window whiie they interrogated our 
maid, who wa8 so overcome that she gave warning after the first two dozen, 

1 stood it for some time, until one great fellow with a face like a 
squashed tomato, said: “ Tell yer master, if he was to ’elp me, and die 
to-morrow ’e will ’ave the satisfaction of knowin’ ’e ’as done some good in 
the world.” | 

My own words tothem! This was too much! I opened the window 
a little way and told him that if he didn’t go I’d come and throw him out 
of our backyard. 

Fortunately he went. 

Next day, I paid a visit to a dog-fancier and bought the most evil- 
looking bull-pup I’ve ever seen. The dog-tancier said he was a beauty 
and by the way he chawed another dog’s ear off on the way home I think 
he deserved the recommendation. 

I chained the dog up tg the back-door, and sent a cheque for a 
guinea to the mission fund, | ; 
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going at a foot pace, is almost level with me. One glance at this 
vehicle says plainly enough that it is market day. A very small calf, 
four pigs that look as though they had fallen out of the cart and into 
the mud em route, a venerable ram, and a pile of vegetable baskets, are 
all held together by the four rickety sides of the cart, and an old 
ragged net mended in a dozen places. There is no fear of jolting ; 
they are all packed much too tight for that; sitting down is also out 
of the question. The unhappy little party toils slowly up hill, the skirling 
of the pigs more than drowning the bleated protests of the calf and ram. 

About a hundred yards behind comes the waggoner, vainly .en- 
deavouring to light 
his pipe under cover 
of a battered felt hat. 

A party of big- 
horned, _wild- eyed 
steers comes next. 
A stunted little man 
(ike a spider-crab 
with a kink in the 
middle), about three 
feet six, with a stick 
about six foot three, 
bobbles a few yards 
in their rear, keeping 
a wary eye for open 

ates and cross roads, 
his ferocious-looking 
charges having an ex- 
traordinary dislike for 
travelling in a straight 
line, as is manifest 
by their perpetually 
crossing from_ one 
side of the road to 
the other, feebly attempting to climb up trees and lamp-posts, and 
suddenly dashing into hedges and fences. 

A sharp bend shows us four cross roads and a little old lady in 
black. Frantic endeavours of the spider-crab man to be everywhere 
at once. Suddenly he catches sight of the old lady. “ Jes’ old out 
yer umbroller, will yer, mum?” he screams. “ Jes’ ’ead em orf, will 
yer, so’s ter stop em goin’ inter them fields, will yer, mum; they won’t 
-urt yer, mum.” But the little old lady, at first paralysed with terror, 
has made an unexpected dash, and is scuttling away in the distance 
with an agility that belies her years, For the next ten minutes, pAN- 
DEMONIUM! but the little man, having at last, with a dexterity 
perfectly marvellous, headed his charges up the right turning, they jog 
stolidly ahead, kicking up the mud and slush in a shower that has already 
coated their legs and sides half-an-inch thick, 
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But now it is 


Tale Cert a & getting dusk, the fog 
(p thw f De) 


is thickening every 
moment, and_ so, 
amid the shouted 
“by your leaves,” 
and “mind your 
backs, please,” of the 
horse dealers, we 
enter the steaming 
prize tent. Outside, 
it was foggy, cer- 
tainly, but here 
amidst the hot breath 
of men and cattle of 
every description, it 
is like being inside a 
steam jacket, except 
that the air is bitterly 
cold and horribly raw. 
There being no roof 
to the tent most of 
the beasts are wearing caps of snow, some are lying down covered 
over with blankets, sacks, and mangy horse-cloths, stolid and 
unutterable boredom writ large upon their expressive faces, Now, 
it is a very curious fact that an animal standing up will be passed by 
the dealers without a word of comment or even a grunt, but the moment 
it lies down, it becomes an object of the most absorbing interest. Two 
or more prospective buyers gently kick its “‘ rump ” to make it get up ; 
half-a-dozen instantly rush round to the front, force back its head and 
gaze into its mouth; whilst one in his agricultural enthusiasm essays 
to climb upon its back, but is prevented by his own rotundity. Four 
or five crawl on their hands and knees and examine its underneath, one 
feels its tail, two or three attach themselves to each hoof, whilst the 
others fit themselves in wherever they can find an opening. They are 
looking at its “ points.” Where the “ points”? may be in an animal 
that is almost globular I cannot imagine for the life of me; but the 
dealers evidently know, for they sagely wag their heads and nod solemnly 
to one another in a manner that is as impressive as it is mysterious. 
One constantly hears people talking of books, poems, particular 
scents, and scraps of song “ renewing their youth.”’ But to see men 
truly return to their boyhood’s days, go to a cattle market. To-day, 
a Highland steer, with enormous horns, and a head like a battering 
ram, slips its halter, and from breaking hurdles and playfully turning 
a handsome gig into so much match-wood, has plunged into the panic- 
stricken crowd and fairly run amuck, Instantly dozens of great, heavy, 
solemn-looking men’with heavy watch chains, suggestive of big banking 
accounts, leap over hurdles and piles of cow-cake, skim through pools 
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act upon them, make the general riot and babel ten times worse than 
before. 

Five o’clock sees Roxhall in comparative peace and quiet. 

Groups of stout men in big coats and brown leggings standing out- 
side the Green Dragon and the Barley Loaf; one tiny calf who has 
lost his label, his owner, his halter, and everything but one gigantic 
rosette tied in the centre of his forehead, be.ng all that remains of the 
Fifteenth Grand Annual Fat Stock Show, with its fifty pounds in prizes 
and its miserable weather. 





A DIRGE FOR AUTUMN 
By R. M. BirkmyreE 


Autumn leaves are falling 
Where the wild wind sighs ; 
Wave to wave is calling 
Under leaden skies. 


Dead leaves without number 
On her bosom piled, 
Summer sinks in slumber 


Like a cradled child 


Whisper low and tender, 
Lest she wake to weep, 
She ts tired of splendour 
And she fain would sleep. 


Till March bring the starling, 
Bird, and bud and bloom, 
Slumber, Summer darling 
In a snowy toml 


Autumn winds are sighing 
Over dreary plains, 
But with all things dying 


Love alone remains. 
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value for superlatives of all kinds? In what profession should you 
Say the worst manners in all the world would be really appreciated ? ” 

‘You might try being a genius,’ Oscar suggested. 

“Or a tax-collector,” Joan mocked. 

“Thanks. I'll give the matter my best attention. Meanwhile— 
coming, Elsie? You know you’ve got to be able to take backhanders 
before the tournament.” 

Elsie stood up. ‘ Won’t you two come and make up a set ?” she 
asked Sanaa. 

“But you can’t practise backhanders that way!” Joan answered. 
“We may come and have a single on the other court before dark.” 

Jack and Elsie moved away, and on the two who remained there 





‘IT MIGHT SCALD WRc# 
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fell a silence—a welcome, pleasant silence, too intimate to be allowed 
to last. Joan resolutely broke it. 

“J saw your ‘ Day of Dalliance’ in this month’s England this 
morning,” she said. ‘“ Have you written it since you’ve been home?” 

‘““No.” The subject seemed without interest for him, and she 
searched her mind for another. But suddenly he went back to it. 
‘« Since I’ve been home?’’ He seemed to weigh the words. “No, 
I haven’t written at all. Dve only thought—since [ve been 
home.” 

She clung desperately to the question of books, afraid to accept 
another meaning. ‘‘ Then you’ve—you’ve got your next book mapped 
out ?” 
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Proctor to Providence 155 


He gave her a look that defied her to keep him trom his purpose’ 
yet there was self-control in his eyes, too. 

“* Partly,” he said, with deliberation. ‘I should like to tell you 
about it, if I may.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

““The idea as it came to me is this,” he said. “ A young man 
and a girl, conceiving themselves to be in love, become engaged at a 
very early age. The young man’s work then takes him away for several 
years, and when he returns, he finds that their two characters—like 
enough superficially in youth—have developed along different lines.” 

Joan’s eyelids quivered, and she flushed. So this was his purpose— 
to tell her, under this thin disguise, how it stood between him and Elsie. 
Should she let him go on? She knew, indeed, intuitively, all that he 
could tell her, but—she loved him, and she hungered to be told. They 
would cling closely to the disguise. 

“Yes ?” she said, in a low voice. 

He crossed his knees, turning a little further from her. 

‘What is the man to do, Miss Carvel ? That’s as far as I’ve got.” 

Joan sat very still. ‘And the girl?” she asked. “ Doesn’t 
she realise the change, too? ” 

“In a way, perhaps. But she is willing to—ignote it.” 

“Then she still cares for him ? ” 

“Oh, as to that—no. She cares for someone else.” He paused 
an instant. “So, for that matter, does he.” 

Joan raised her head, smiling bravely. The disguise must at all 
costs be retained. ‘“‘ But it hardly sounds a difficult situation at all 
then ! ” she said, lightly. 

“Yet it is. Though she doesn’t care for him, she still wants to 
marry him.” 

‘‘ Then there is some other reason ?” 

“Yes; the reason is ”’—he pulled himself up. “ One could make 
it,” he said, “family or—or money. The man she loves, for instance, 
might be too poor to marry.” 

““T see.” 

“ The question is, what ought he to do—the man she’s engaged to ? ” 

Temptation—smiling, ‘alluring temptation—gripped her. She beat 
it off, sick at heart. 

‘“‘ He entered into the engagement of his own free will ? ” she asked, 
without a tremor. 

“Oh, yes—as a very young man.” 

‘“* And she waited for him ? ” 

66 Yes.”’ 

There was a pause. Then Joan’s eyes met his steadily. ‘I think,” 
she said, “that if she wants him to, he must keep his word.” She 
stood up. 

Oscar Macaire nodded. “I thought,” he said, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, “ you would .say that.” He gave a laugh. “ You are con- 
demning me to much suffering, Miss Carvel.” 
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She threw him a startled look. 

“Tt will be another gloomy ending,” he pursued, calmly. “ My 
critics will say hard things of me; they complain that I never let any- 
one live happy ever after. Have you the heart to throw me like a 
bone to a dog?” 

She swung her hat nervously in her hands. “ Couldn’t the girl— 
I mean, surely she might give him his freedom in the end if she really 
cares for—the other?” 

He shook his head. “ That’s asking me to juggle with character. 
The girl’s character is to want the things he can give her more than 
she wants love without those things.” 

Joan was silent. 

‘Or, perhaps,” he smiled, “ you have a secret hope of a rich uncle, 
providentially deceased, for the other man?” 

She gave a little start. ‘‘ No,” she said. “Oh, no—of course— 
not that.” ; 

“No. Providence doesn’t arrange for these things in real life. 
The rich uncle, if he dies at all, does it a year after the wedding. 1 
cannot have Providence being so unnaturally kind to my book folk.” 

He stood up, too, and something fell with a little clatter on the 
gravel. 

‘“‘What’s that ?”” Joan asked, mechanically. . 

He picked it up and examined it. ‘It appears,” he said, throwing 
no hint of significance into the words, “ to be Elsie’s racquet.” 


* * % * * & sg 
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He did not move as she crossed the lawn to the honeysuckle arch, 
but he gazed at her hungrily, as though some veil that had hidden her 
were suddenly removed. 

“Joan!” he stammered. “ Joan! Is it true?” 

She smiled tremulously. ‘So Elsie assures me.” 

He drew a deep breath. ‘“ And—Joan—you care?” 

“ [—care.”’ 

In the new dizzy wonder of it they forgot the ladder by which 
they had mounted. But presently there came to Oscar a sense of the 
precariousness of their foothold. 

“Tf there should be any mistake, Joan?” he said, uneasily. 

“Why should there be a mistake ?” 

““It seems so incredible. Did Elsie explain ? ” 

“Not properly. I don’t think she understands the details herself.” 

“No, that’s just it,” he said, anxiously. ‘Nor Jack, either. 
But—but as far as one can make out, some crazy speculation in which 
Jack had risked his last hundred or so went to smash, and just as he 
was groaning over it, a letter came fiom the man he’d trusted with 
the investment, saying he’d sold out just in time, and backed a horse 
with the money and made some fabulous sum. It sounds too utterly 
fantastic.” 
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By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 
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ate] DO not for one moment insist upon the truth of 
this story. Indeed, the personaliey of the man 
who narrated it to me was alrflost in itself a proof 
to the contrary, although his “ Iassure you, Sir, 
that I am prepared to vouch for its veracity!” 
stamped him, at any rate, as the possessor of an 
unusually high-class vocabulary. His language 
throughout was a Cockney slang, embellished with 
werbal elegancies which were as startling as they were unexpected. 

He was a very small man, and wizened, and his ragged greenish- 
grey suit was made still greyer by the fact that it was smothered in 
road-dust. The untidy hair which hung lankly over the back of his 
dirty red neckerchief was grey also, and he shuffled up my garden path 
for the ostensible reason of selling me groundsel for a non-existent canary, 
precisely as I imagine him to have shuffled from one house to another 
for the past thirty years. 

I had had that morning an unexpected and mellowing cheque from 
a publisher, and an excellent breakfast, and when my visitor sank 
uninvited upon a rustic seat under my verandah, I forbore to order 
him away. Instead, I gave him threepence, together with a mug of 
my Aunt Elizabeth’s home-brewed cider, and in his gratitude he became 
garrulous to the verge of embarrassment. From Jamenting his present, 
he fell to expatiating upon his criminal and shameless past. “A sense 
of humour, and a ’asty temper’s what’s been my ruin!” he said; and. 
fixing me with his watery eye, launched upon the following narrative. 

“TI don’t know whether you’re familiar with Buxbridge, sir? It’s 
a pretty, straggling old town, with one main street, and a fair number 
o’ detached villas on the outskirts. About a year ago I ’appened 
to pass through the place. It was at about nine o’clock of a chilly 
night in September, and I’d only sold one pair o’ bootlaces out of the 
six-pennorth I’d started with in the morning. Consequently, by the 
time I ’alted under the shelter of a garden-wall to light up my last pipe 
o’ baccy, I’d reached the point o’ wondering whether it wouldn’t be 
simpler to smash someone’s plate-glass winder, and so secure a few days’ 
free lodgin’ at the expense of ’Is Most Gracious Majesty. 
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“ 1’d been workin’ feverishly for some minutes when I found myself 
goin’ through’the same things for the second time. I’d mixed up what 
I'd sorted and what I ’adn’t. The only thing to be done was to take 
each garment an’ put it in some conspicuous place (in this case, it was 
the wash’and-stand), as dealt with. ’Avin’ thus reduced the 
job to a system, I worked steadily till there were only five 
or six things left, an’ then, gettin’ excited at the prospect 
o’ release, knocked over the water-bottle with my elbow. 

‘“‘ There was a sort o’ scufflin’ sound on the far side oO’ 
the big bed, an’ I swung round to see the quilt of asmaller 
one ’eave up in a sort o’ mountain, an’ a fuzzy-’aired kiddy 
in pink pyjamas wriggle out an’ stand grippin’ the end with 
one hand an’ rubbin’ ’is eyes with the other. 

*¢ I’ve ’ad to face some pretty awkward fixes in my time, 
an’ this looked like bein’ one of the awkwardest. The only 
comfort was that the dinin’-room wasn’t immejitly under- 
neath. I walked across the room with a quiet an’ steady 
step, an’ looked the little beggar in the face. ’E wasn’t 
more than four or five years old. 

** *UJ]lo!” ’e says, starin’, ‘ You a doctor-man ?’ 

“* Yus!’ says I promptly, bein’ most devoutly thankful that ’e 
’adn’t bust out with a howl, ‘that’s so!... An’ your mother’s sent 
me to tell you, most partic’lar, that you’re to lie down an’ go to sleep 
again, like a good boy!’ 

*** Don’t want to,’ says ’e. ‘ Teddykins not sleepy! Want two 
big choc’lates ! ” 

*€€ Well, you bloomin’ well can’t ’ave ’em!’ says I; an’ then, 
seein’ the corners of ’is mouth droop: ‘ Where are they ?’ 

**¢ On the dessin’-table,’ says the youngster, grinnin’, An’ sure 
enough I found a boxfull there, an’ gave ’im four, which ’e put in ’is 
mouth all at once. 

For per’aps a couple o’ minutes ’e stood watchin’ me quietly, an’ 
then broke out again: 

“* * Doctor-man !’ 

** Tf you don’t dry up, I'll get a corkscrew an’ fish them chocolates 
up again! .. . What is it?’ 

‘<I w-w-want to go back in the nurs’wy. Don’t like this long 
bed—'tisn’t comfy !” 

“¢ Sorry !’ says I, ‘ but, considerin’ that I don’t know the nursery 
from the second-footman’s ’ousemaid’s pantry 

“** If Teddykins don’t go quick, ’e’ll skweam !’ ’e says, an’ opens 
"1s mouth to begin. 

‘“‘When you ’ears o’ naughty, ’ardened burglars bein’ converted 
by the soft voice of a little child, don’t you believe it, sir! Most gentle- 
men o” that callin’ ’ld sooner face a fullgrown bull-dawg. . . . It ended 
in my grabbin’ the little blue-eyed brute in my arms, an’ carryin’ *im 
to the door. 

“¢* Tf you don’t make a sound till I’ve put you in the cot, Jl give 
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‘avin’ ’ad about ten seconds in which to make up my mind, an’ likewise 
’avin’ ascertained that to jump through the winder I should also ’ave 
to remove or skip over about a *undredweight o’ bottles, an’ silver- 
backed brushes, an’ so on (to say nothin’ o’ the mirrot be’ind ’em), I 
proceeded to make ’asty tracks for the 
bed o’ Master Teddykins. 

‘“‘’d just time to get in an’ drag the 


~ 3 
‘Y Let ues \ sheet up to my ears before ’is father came 
Ban 





| into theroom. As I’d anticipated, ’e made 
‘\ a bee-line for the electric switch. It 
wie clicked, but, o° course, nothin’ ’appened. 
“Qh, damn!’ ’e says, tryin’ again 
an’ again. ‘ That’s the fourth time it’s gone wrong within the last 
month or so!’ 

‘‘?— wandered to the wardrobe, still swearin’? under ’is breath, 
but I’d already played like Summer lightnin’ among the things inside, 
an’ after fumblin’ round discontentedly, ’e gave it up, an’ strolled over 
to the pile o’ things on the wash’and-stand. They were quite near the 
blind I’d pulled aside, so ’e ’ad the pleasure of inspectin’ °em by moon- 
light. 
***Good lord! Cissy’s method o’ tidyin’ the room by pilin’ ’er 
dresses on the soap-dish ought to be patented!’ I ’eard ’im say; an’ 
then, failin’ to find the wrap, ’e went down on ’is ’ands an’ knees by 
the bed to forage for the slippers. 

** And, in the meantime, I’d-been playing at bein’ little Teddykins 
for all I was worth, breathin’ soft an’ gentle, an’ wonderin’ ’ow soon 
] should ’ave a chance o’ goin’ through what was left o’ Teddykins’ 
mother’s clothes to find that fifteen-thousand-pound present. . . . But 
Teddykins’ father, bendin’ down sudden, not in the best o’ tempers, 
caught ’is fore’ead a bang on the iron edge o’ the bedstead that would 
’ave silenced the guns at Waterloo, an’ then it was that my sense o’ 
humour pretty near did for me. I tried, most desp’rate, not to laugh 
at all, or, at any rate, to laugh the kind o’ laugh you couldn’t tell from 
a snore. But the explosion ’avin’ to come, it came at last with a noise 
like an old cow dyin’ of hiccoughs in the middle of a haystack. 

‘“¢?Avin’ once done it, I natcherally didn’t want to laugh any more. 
But Teddykins’ father ’ad ’eard me. ’E stared, an’ rubbed ’is fore’ead, 
an’ came across to the bed. I remembered that it was in black shadow, 
an’ ’eld my breath. - 

“‘* The little beggar’s still got a bit of a cold,’ ’e says. . . . ‘ Like a 
drink o’ milk, Teddykins ?’ 

‘‘T did my best to assoom a bland an’ dreamless slumber, but ’e 
took up a mug from the table near, an’ repeated the question a bit 
louder. . . . An’, seein’ there was no earthly chance o’ gettin’ out of 
it, I says softly, ‘ Ess !’ 

“If ’e’d been able to see me properly, or ’adn’t been knocked 
alf-silly by the bed, the game would ’ave been up, there an’ then. As 
it was, ’e ’eld out the mug, an’ I raised myself as little as possible, keepin’ 
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the bedclothes well over me, an’ meekly swallered about a gallon o’ 
filthy, luke-warm milk-an’-water. ... An’ then I sank down again 
with a weary, ’appy sigh, an’ Teddykins’ father bent over, impressed 
a tender, kiss on the square inch o’ fore’ead I’d left uncovered, an’ went 
down. 

“You'd ’a thought that would ’ave been ‘sufficient 
entertainment for one night, wouldn’t you? But a few 
minutes afterwards, when I was in the very act o’ cuttin’ 
out a large pocket (with a pair o’ nail-scissors that Id 
providentially discovered) from one o’ the few remainin’ 
garments, Teddykins ’isself woke up in the nursery with a 
blood-curdlin’ yell. I’m inclined to think that the choco- 
lates ’ad somethin’ to do with it. Anyway, ’is devoted 
father an’ mother were both out in the ’all before ’e’d 
time to open ’is mouth a second time. 

*“* “What is it, darlin’ ?’ they cries. 

** * Wow-wow-wow !’ roars Teddykins. 

**°R’s in the cot!’ says ’is mother. ‘ An’ after all 
_‘ I said! Eliza takes a month’s notice from to-morrer !’ 

“** My.dear Maud,’ says the father, ‘ ten minutes ago I gave ’im a 
large cup o’ milk in our room!’ An’ then the pair o’ them stood waitin’ 
for Teddykins to give another roar. | 

‘“‘ The pause was just long enough for me to make my plans. I 
couldn’t cut out the pocket in time, but I flung the whole garment (it 
was some sort of Empire coat, I believe, with delirious trimmin’s) over 
my shoulder, an’ run across an’ locked the bedroom door. Then I 
gave ’alf-a-dozen realistic an’ ’igh-class “owls, simultaneously draggin’ 
the dressin’-table away from the winder. Teddykins an’ me made 
melody together, likewise the nurse, who’d found ’erself locked in, while 
the people below danced from one door to another an’ screamed instruc- 
tions, an’ the woman said she didn’t care so long as Teddykins was safe, 
an’ the man—bein’ sarcastic, in spite o’ the confusion—told ’er that as 
there appeared to be a healthy infant in each room, she could take ’er 
choice an’ let ’er sister adopt the other. 

“ An’ in the midst of it all, I dropped lightly out of the winder into 
the back-garden, an’ scuttled across into a field near by, bein’ tired, 
an’ ’ungry, an’ in no mood for further amatoor theatricals. 

“The contents o’ the pocket ? My dear Sir, I regret to say that, 
on extractin’ the paper I found there, which was lyin’ neatly folded in 
a small silver box with ‘ From Uncle Joseph’ scratched on the lid, I so 
far forgot my social position as to chuck it back at the ’ouse with suff- 
cient force to break one o’ the lower winders. . . . The fifteen-thousand- 
pound gift was nothin’ more nor less than a ticket for the great an’ 
*ighly-advertised lottery to be ’eld at the City o’ Bremen, an’ the 
sum o’ money allooded to by Teddykins’ optimistic papa merely the 
amount o’ the fust prize!” 

* * 





* * * * * 
The grey-coated, grey-headed tramp shook his head, and, still 
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TOBIN’S PALM 


By O. HENryY 


BIN and me, the two of us, went down to Coney 
one day, for there was four dollars between us, 
and Tobin had need of distractions. For there 
was Katie Mahorner, his sweetheart, of County 
Sligo, lost since she started for America three 
months before with two hundred dollars her own 
savings, and one hundred dollars from the sale of 

Nl Tobin’s inherited estate, a fine cottage and pig 
on the Bog Shannaugh. And since the letter that Tobin got saying that 
she had started to come to him not a bit of news had he heard or seen 
of Katie Mahorner. Tobin advertised in the papers, but nothing could 
be found of the colleen. 

So, to Coney me and Tobin went, thinking that a turn at the chutes 
and the smell of the popcorn might raise the heart in his bosom. But 
Tobin was a hard-headed man, and the sadness stuck in his skin. He 
ground his teeth at the crying balloons ; he cursed the moving pictures ; 
and, though he would drink whenever asked, he scorned Punch and 
Judy, and was for licking the tintype men as they came. 

So I gets him down a side way on a board walk where the attractions 
were some less violent. At a little six by eight stall Tobin halts, with a 
more human look in his eye. 

“Tis here,” says he, ‘‘ I will be diverted. Tl have the palm of me 
hand investigated by the wonderful palmist of the Nile, and see if what 
is to be will be.” 

Tobin was a believer in signs and the unnatural in nature. He 
possessed illegal convictions in his mind along the subjects of black cats, 
lucky numbers, and the weather predictions in the papers. 

We went into the enchanted chicken coop, which was fixed myster- 
ious with red cloth and pictures of hands with lines crossing ’em like a 
railroad centre. The sign over the door says it is Madame Zozo the 
Egyptian Palmist. There was a fat woman inside in a red jumper with 
pothooks and beasties embroidered upon it. Tobin gives her ten cents 
and extends one of his hands. She lifts Tobin’s hand, which is own 
brother to the hoof of a drayhorse, and examines it to see whether ’tis 
a stone in the frog or a cast shoe he has come for. 

“Man,” says this Madame Zozo, “ the line of your fate shows a 

“°Tis not me foot at all,’ says Tobin, interrupting. ‘Sure, ’tis 
no beauty, but ye hold the palm of me hand,” 
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“The line shows,” says the Madame, “ that ye’ve not arrived at 
your time of life without bad luck. And there’s more to come. The 
mount of Venus—or is that a stone bruise ?—shows that ye’ve been in 
love. There’s been trouble in your life on account of your sweetheart.” 

“‘°Tis Katie Mahorner she has references with,” whispers Tobin to 
me in a loud voice to one side. 

“T see,” says the palmist, “ a great deal of sorrow and tribulation 
with one whom ye cannot forget. I see the lines of designation point 
to the letter K and the letter M in her name.” 

“Whist !”’ says Tobin to me; “ do ye hear that ? ” 

“‘ Look out,” goes on the palmist, “ for a dark man and a light 
woman ; for they’ll both bring ye trouble. Ye’ll make a voyage upon 
the water very soon, and have a financial loss. I see one line that brings 
good luck. There’s a man coming into your life who will fetch ye good 
fortune. Ye’ll know him when ye see him by his crooked nose.” 

“Is his name set down?” asks Tobin. ‘ ’Twill be convenient in 
the way of greeting when he backs up to dump off the good luck.” 
“His name,” says the palmist, thoughtful looking, “is not spelled 
out by the lines, but they indicate ’tis a long one, and the letter ‘0’ 
should be in it. There’s no more to tell. Good-evening. Don’t block 
up the door.” 

‘¢?Tis wonderful how she knows,’ 
pier. | 

As we squeezed through the gates a nigger man sticks his lighted 
cigar against Tobin’s ear, and there is trouble. Tobin hammers his 
neck, and the women squeal, and by presence of mind I drag the little 
man out of the way before the police come. Tobin is always in an 
ugly mood when enjoying himself. 

On the boat going back, when the man calls “‘ Who wants the good- 
looking waiter ? ” Tobin tried to plead guilty, feeling the desire to blow 
the foam off a crock of suds, but when he felt in his pocket he found 
himself discharged for lack of evidence. Somebody had disturbed his 
change during the commotion. So we sat, dry, upon the stools, listening 
to the Dagoes fiddling on deck. If anything, Tobin was lower in spirits 
and less congenial with his misfortunes than when we started. 

On a seat against the railing was a young woman dressed suitable 
for red automobiles, with hair the colour of an unsmoked meerschaum. 
In passing by, Tobin kicks her foot without intentions, and, being polite 
to ladies when in drink, he tries to give his hat a twist while apologising. 
But he knocks it off, and the wind carries it overboard. 

_ Tobin came back and sat down, and I began to look out for him, 
for the man’s adversities were becoming frequent. He was apt, when 
pushed so close by hard Juck, to kick the best dressed man he could see, 
and try to take command of the boat, 

Presently Tobin grabs my arm and says, excited : “ Jawn,” says he, 
* do ye know what we’re doing ? We’re taking a voyage upon the water.” 

“There now,” says_I; ,“‘ subdue yeself. The boat’ll land in ten 
minutes more,” | 


? 


says Tobin as we walk to the 
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‘* Look,” says he, “ at the light lady upon the bench. And have 
ye forgotten the nigger man that burned me ear? And isn’t the money 
I had gone—a dollar sixty-five it was?” 

I thought he was no more than summing up his catastrophes so as 
to get violent with good excuse, as men will do, and I tried to make him | 
understand such things was trifles. 

“* Listen,” says Tobin. “ Ye’ve no ear for the gift of prophecy or 
the miracles of the inspired. What did the palmist lady tell ye out of 
me hand? ’Tis coming true before your eyes. ‘ Look out,’ says she, 
‘for a dark man and a light woman; they'll bring ye trouble.’ Have 
ye forgot the nigger man, though he got some of it back from me fist ? 
Can ye show me a lighter woman than the blonde lady that was the 
cause of me hat falling in the water? And where’s the dollar sixty-five 
I had in me vest when we left the shooting gallery ? ” 

The way Tobin put it, it did seem to corroborate the art of predic- 
tion, though it looked to me that these accidents could happen to any one 
at Coney without the implication of palmistry. 

Tobin got up and walked around on deck, looking close at the 
passengers out of his little red eyes. I asked him the interpretation of 
his movements. Ye never know what Tobin has in his mind until he 
begins to carry it out. 

‘Ye should know,” says he, ‘‘ I’m working out the salvation pro- 
mised by the lines in me palm. I’m looking for the crooked-nose man 
that’s to bring me good luck. ’Tis all that will save us. Jawn, did ye 
Nhe see a straighter-nosed gang of hellions in the days of your 

Ife ? 

’Twas the nine-thirty boat, and we landed and walked up-town 
through Twenty-second Street, Tobin being without his hat. 

On a street corner, standing under a gas-light and looking over the 
elevated road at the moon, was a man. A long man he was, dressed 
decent, with a cigar between his teeth, and I saw that his nose made 
two twists from the bridge to end, like the wriggle of a snake. Tobin 
Saw it at the same time, and I heard him breathe hard like a horse when 
you take the saddle off. He went straight up to the man, and I went 
with him. 

“* Good-night to ye,” Tobin says to the man. The man takes out his 
cigar and passes the compliments sociable. 

“Would ye hand us you name,” asks Tobin, “ and let us look at the 
size of it? It may be our duty to become acquainted with ye.” 

“My name,” said the man, polite, “is Friedenhausman—Maximus 
G. Friedenhausman.” 

“Tis the right length,” says Tobin. ‘“ Do you spell it with an ‘0’ 
anywhere down the stretch of it ? ” 

“T do not,” says the man. 

“Can ye spell it with an ‘o’?” inquires Tobin, turning anxious. 

“If your conscience,” says the man with the nose, “ is indisposed 
toward foreign idioms ye might to please yourself smuggle the letter 
Into the’penultimate syllable.” 
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“<°Tis well, says Tobin. ‘“* You’re in the presence of Jawn Malone 
and Daniel Tobin.” 

“‘*Tis highly appreciated,” says the man, with a bow. “ And now 
since I cannot conceive that ye would hold a spelling bee upon the street 
corner, will ye name some reasonable excuse for being at large?” 

“‘ By the two signs,” answers Tobin, trying to explain, “ which ye 
display according to the reading of the Egyptian palmist from the sole 
of me hand, ye’ve been nominated to offset with good luck the lines of 
trouble leading to the nigger man and the blonde lady with her feet 
crossed in the boat, besides the financial loss of a dollar sixty-five, all so 
far fulfilled according to Hoyle.” 

The man stopped smoking and looked at me. 

‘“‘ Have ye any amendments,” he asks, “ to offer to that statement, 
or are ye one too? I thought by the looks of ye ye might have him in 
charge.” 

“None,” says I to him, “except that as one horseshoe resembles 
another so are ye the picture of good luck as predicted by the hand of me 
friend. If not, then the lines of Danny’s hand may have been crossed, 
I don’t know.” 

“‘There’s two of ye,” says the man with the nose, looking up and 
down for the sight of a policeman. “ lve enjoyed your company im- 
mense. Good-night.” 

With that he shoves his cigar in his mouth, and moves across the 
street, stepping fast. But Tobin sticks close to one side of him and me 
at the other 

‘“‘ What!” says he, stopping on the opposite sidewalk and pushing 
back his hat; “do ye follow me? I tell ye,” he says very loud, “ I’m 
proud to have met ye. But it is my desire to be rid of ye. I am off to 
me home.” 

“Do,” says Tobin, leaning against his sleeve. ‘“ Do be off to your 
home. And I will sit at the door of it till ye come out in the morning. 
For the dependence is upon ye to obviate the curse of the nigger man 
and the blonde lady and the financial loss of the one-sixty-five.” 

“Tis a strange hallucination,” says the man, turning to me as 
a more reasonable lunatic. ‘‘ Hadn’t ye better get him home?” 

‘“‘ Listen, man,” says | to him. ‘ Daniel Tobin is as sensible as he 
ever was. Maybe he is a bit deranged on account of having drink enough 
to disturb but not enough to settle his wits, but he is no more than follow- 
ing out the legitimate path of his superstitions and predicaments, which 
I will explain to you.” With that I relates the facts about the palmist 
lady and how the finger of suspicion points to him as an instrument of 
good fortune. ‘ Now, understand,” I concludes, ‘“ my position in this 
riot. Iam the friend of me friend Tobin, according to me interpretations. 
’Tis easy to be a friend to the prosperous, for it pays; ’tis not hard to bea 
friend to the poor, for ye get puffed up by gratitude and have your pic- 
ture printed standing in front of a tenement with a scuttle of coal and an 
orphan in each hand. But it strains the art of friendship to be true 
friend to a born fool. And that’s what I’m doing,” says I, “ for, in my 
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opinion, there’s no fortune to be read from the palm of me hand that 
wasn’t printed there with the handle of a pick. And, though, ye’ve got 
the crookedest nose in New York City, I misdoubt that all the fortune- 
tellers doing business could milk good luck from ye. But the lines of 
Danny’s hand pointed to ye fair, and I'll assist him to experiment with 
ye until he’s convinced ye’re dry.” 

After that the man turns, sudden, to laughing. He leans against 
a corner and laughs considerable. Then he claps me and Tobin on the 
backs of us and takes us by an arm apiece. 

“Tis my mistake,” says he. ‘‘ How could I be expecting anything 
so fine and wonderful to be turning the corner upon me? I came near 
being found unworthy. Hard by,” says he, “ is a cafe, snug and suitable 
for the entertainment of idiosyncrasies. Let us go there and have a 
drink while we discuss the unavailability of the categorical.” 

So saying, he marched me and Tobin to the back room of a saloon, 
and ordered drinks, and laid the money on the table. He looks at me and 
Tobin like brothers of his, and we have the cigars. 

“Ye must know,” said the man of destiny, “‘ that me walk in life 
is one that is called the literary. I wander abroad be night seeking 
idiosyncrasies in the masses and truth in the heavens above. When ye 
came upon me I was in contemplation of the elevated road in conjunc- 
tion with the chief luminary of night. The rapid transit is poetry and 
art: the moon but a tedious, dry body, moving by rote. But these are 
private opinions, for, in the business of literature, the conditions are 
reversed. Tis me hope to be writing a book to explain the strange 
things I have discovered in life.” 

“Ye will put me in a book,” says Tobin, disgusted ; “ will ye put 
me in a book?” 

“ T will not,” says the man, “ for the covers will not hold ye. Not 
yet. The best I can do is to enjoy ye meself, tor the time is not ripe for 
destroying the limitations of print. Ye would look fantasticin type. All 
alone by meself must I dria this cup of joy. But I thank ye, boys; I 
am truly grateful.” 

“The talk ot ye,” says Tobin, blowing through his moustache 
and pounding the table with his fist, “is an eyesore to me patience. 
There was good luck promised out of the crook of your nose, but ye 
bear fruit like the bang of adrum. Ye resemble, with your noise of books 
the wind blowing through a crack. Sure, now, I would be thinking the 
palm of me hand lied but for the coming true of the nigger man and the 
blonde lady and——” 

“* Whist ! ” says the long man ; “‘ would ye be led astray by physiog- 
nomy? Me nose will do what it can within bounds. [Let us have these 
glasses filled again, for ’tis good to keep idiosyncrasies well moistened, 
they being subject to deterioration in a dry moral atmosphere.” 

So, the man of literature makes good, to my monition, for he pays 
cheerful for everything, the capital of me and Tobin being exhausted by 
prediction. But Tobin is sore, and drinks quiet, with the red showing 
in his eyes. 
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“You see,” went on the stranger, “I collect these eggs. I get up 
at night and go round the different hen-houses near here. And I steal 
the china eggs, ha! ha!”—and he chuckled to himself. ‘I leave the 
real eggs, and take these. That’s rather smart, isn’t it. You see no onc 
would suspect a man of stealing china eggs, would he ? ” 

“I should imagine not,” agreed Lord Ernest. 

“Well, then I colour them,” said the stranger. ‘“‘ Enamel—all 
different colours—aren’t they pretty ?” 

Lord Ernest was about to answer when a loud noise proceeded from 
the house. It sounded like a man kicking a door violently and was 
mingled with muffled cries. 

The stranger frowned slightly. 

“Do you hear anything ?” he said. 

“I certainly thought I heard a noise,” said Lord Ernest, as the 
sounds broke out again. 

The stranger’s frown deepened and he glared at the house. Then 
his frown changed to a smile. 

“Oh well, it’s all right,” he said. ‘He can’t get out. It’s only a 
friend of mine. [ve locked him in. You see if I hadn’t—he’d have 
locked me in. And that wouldn’t have done, would it? Not at all. 
But J got to the door first, and J had the key. So he’s in and I’m out,” 
and his smile grew broader. “It’s a good strong door,” he added, 
meditatively. 

Then his eye fell on the coloured eggs and he took up the basket 
again. “ About this game” he said. “ You take six eggs, and I’ll take 
the other six. ThenI sit here and you blindfold me, and go off and hide 
your eggs—anywhere on the lawn or the border round it, but not beyond. 
Then you sit here and I blindfold you and go and hide my eggs. Then 
we both go and look for the other’s eggs. Half an hour to find ’em in. 
If you haven’t found them all then you lose. It’s a fine idea isn’t it?” 

“It’s worthy of you,” said Lord Ernest sincerely, and the polite 
stranger bowed. 

** Come and blindfold me,” he said; and sat on achair. Lord Ernest 

took out his handkerchief and tied it carefully over the other’s eyes. 
Then he took his six eggs and strolling round the lawn disposed them in 
various places, concealing the gaudy colours as well as he could. Then 
he returned to the stranger who whipped off the handkerchief as he came 
up. 
“Your turn,” he said. ‘“‘ Sit down and I’ll blindfold you.” 
Lord Ernest took a chair and the stranger slipped the handkerchief 
over his head. As he knotted it, it slid down too low and Lord Ernest 
felt a tiny thrill run through him as the stranger’s fingers, long and 
nervous, lingered for a second on his throat. But the handkerchief was 
fastened over his eyes in an instant—and then there was silence for a 
time, broken only by a rustling noise from the far end of the lawn. The 
stranger was not long in hiding his eggs and when he came back he 
startled Lord Ernest for a second time by speaking from behind after 
creeping up quite noiselessly. 
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‘“ Half an hour,” he said, as he unknotted the handkerchief, “ no 
more: put your watch on the table, will you. Mine’s indoors. Then 
we can both see how the time is going. Oh—and I savy—we must play 
for something—what shall it be?” 

“¢ Just what you like,” said Lord Ernest, who had by now thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the thing “ five shillings or five pounds ? ” 

* T’]l tell you what,” said the stranger, ‘‘ we'll play for our lives, 
eh? That’ll be much more exciting. The loser is to shoot himself. 
That’s the very thing. Here’s a pistol,” and he lugged a service pattern 
revolver from somewhere inside the Union Jack, and laid it by Lord 
Ernest’s watch on the table. ‘‘ Now then, off you go,” and he rushed to 
the border and picked up a blue egg which Lord Ernest had deposited 
behind a flower pot, uttering a scream of triumph as he picked it 
up. | 
: If you had asked Lord Ernest why he made no objection to the 
stranger’s startling proposal, he would in all probability have answered 
“‘ My dear fellow, in for a penny in for a pound,—and in any case I had 
a sporting chance of winning.” 

Accordingly he proceeded to make a round of the lawn in search of 
china eggs. Although he looked diligently in a great many unlikely 
places, he met with no success for quite twenty minutes, when he came 
across three, all hidden together in a thick clump of violets. These he 
carried to the table on which the stranger had already deposited four 
eggs. For five minutes more he poked and peered among the bushes and 
plants, but no sign of an egg could he see. 

Meanwhile the stranger had found his fifth egg and was rushing 
wildly about in search of the last. This, however, he was unable to find 
for fully five minutes, as Lord Ernest had balanced it in a rose bush 
whose buds just matched its crimson colour. When he did find it he 
seized it with a perfect screech of triumph. He rushed to the table and 
began to dance round and round with one eye on the watch and one on 
Lord Ernest, pouring out a flood of remarks as he did so. 

‘“‘ Five minutes to go—you'’ve only got three eggs—I’ve got all my 
six—you'll lose, you’ll lose! Four minutes to go; hurry up, man, and find 
another! I'll tell you what, I’ll show you two and make a sporting 
finish.” And he careered to the far end of the lawn and picked two 
green eggs out of neat little holes in the grass where they lay with only 
the tops showing. 

“Only two minutes left,” he cried, “ only two minutes, fifty, forty 
thirty, twenty, ten—one minute—three quarters—half a minute, you 
lose, you lose!” and in a frenzy of excitement he turned head over heels 
on the grass. As he did so a bright yellow egg flew violently out from 
some hiding place—not to be too strictly localised—in his costume and 
rolled to ion Ernest’s feet. The stranger sat up and rubbed his head 
ruefully. ; | 

‘* Dash it all,” he said, ‘“‘ what an ass I _was—you’d never have found 
it there.” Z 

Lord Ernest picked the yellow egg up and laid it on the table. 
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looking, more lilting walkers, with sweeter voices, and happier every 
way. , 
ene much of the amenity of Hampstead is due to wise borough 
councillors and patient ratepayers—the water supply is unequalled, the 
drainage is complete, dust and smells are unknown; the roads well 
kept ; trees and hedges trim. To all these pleasant methods is due the 
lowest death rate in the Kingdom—the birth rate is in inverse ratio— 
Servants are of course ’appy at ’Appy ’Ampstead—they know very well 
the favoured spots for canoodling and the freemasonry of joined hands 
and hearts. Mistresses are far and away less jaded there than anywhere ; 
and masters of the house feel less snappy when they breathe the fragrant 
air coming out of town—last of all, babies thrive nowhere else so well, 
indeed some appear lusty enough to roll their mail carts along them- 
selves ! 

Shopkeepers are wide awake nowadays. No need to ’phone to 
Stores in town, everything in man’s knowledge from hairpins to pantech- 
nicons can be supplied at the shortest notice. So Hampstead, romantic 
in the past is practical in the present : but the blend of both makes an 
ideal condition—a perfect heaven on earth—where all the “ Wolves ”’ 


are ** Hares! ”’ 





PSYVCHOROGY 


Little Willie was playing one day with the girl next door, 


when the latter exclaimed : 

“ Dowt you hear your mother calling you? That's three 
times she’s done so! Aren't you going in?” 

“* Not yet,” responded Willie imperturbably. 

“Wowt she whip you?” 

“Naw!” exclaimed Willie, in disgust. ‘ She aint goiw 
to whip nobody! She’s got company. So, when I go in, she'll 
gust say: “ The poor little man has been so deaf since he’s had 


the measles /?” 
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and glancing interestedly round at the results of this latest anti-Semitic 
** agitation.” 

The Jewish father who crouched kept diplomatically on his knees 
while he whispered, “Do not betray him, sir. It is the children whom 
they seek in revenge for Christian infant blood shed by us, they say, 
at our sacrifices. But you are wise ; you know this is not so.” Beneath 
the hoarse voices of the murderers outside his own tones lowered : “ They 
return! They return! Lie thou still, Simon, thou shalt be a man yet. 
O Prince, Great One, do not betray him!” 

Ivan Petrovitch, of Kurovna, and of the Court, took his cigarette 
from his lips and smiled pleasantly. 

“No; I will not betray him, Jew.” 

“God of all men, bless you!” The voice carefully hushed, thrilled 
with gratitude. 

‘“ Fair dealing I give. None shall betray him, unless it be him- 
self”? ; and he pressed the gleaming end of the cigarette on the boy’s 
half-bare arm. 

Quicker than electric flash the father’s hand was outstretched— 
not to remove the cigarette, he was too sadly wise for that—but to 
press itself against the young mouth. A flow of words came whisperingly 
from the lips of Israel Fals, adjurations, piteous comfortings. Long 
afterwards he recalled how the slate held only by its waist-cord dangled 
against him, as the young body writhed, the one free hand tore at the 
air. He looked at that hand; he dared not gaze at the half-hidden 
face. Beside him the man laughed a little, but low, for he would keep 
his word. A moment later, and the child face had torn itself away ; 
sobbing screams broke out on the summer air—reached the ears of those 
who were again departing. 

They tortured him a little more betore they killed him, these 
Moldavians, but not for long; for they were tired, and Heaven must 
forgive them if they ended it too soon. Yet out on the cobble-stones 
beside his brother lay at last Simon Fals, his life-blood oozing to blot 
out the figures on his slate. Petrovitch noticed this as an interesting 
little touch to the picture before he departed to his train. A great 
anti-Semitic “‘ protest’ this, the biggest ‘“‘ assertion”? of late years. 
He and Prabazov, of the Club, had had a bet about it, he remembered. 

Back to Kishineff, trembling, broken, came those that had scattered 
before the murderer and the outrager. Again, as so often before, the 
old life was built up anew. Fathers whose sons suffered death, whose 
daughters, alas! escaped it, took consolation from those that remained. 
Other children with the rich carven faces of their race, played about 
the doors, where elder brothers had first feared, then entreated Death. 
To Israel alone there came no change, no solacement. Only during 
one hour of the twenty-four did his soul awake from torpor. That 
was the evening hour of prayer. Then Israel Fals, too, prayed. 

He prayed(that the God of Justice might smite Ivan Petrovitch, 
even as Israel} Fals had been smitten; he prayed that his soul might 
be tortured ‘even as‘the soul of Simon’s father had been tortured. Burt 
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even as he prayed, his whitened head fell on his breast once more; for 
he might, fortune favouring, slay Petrovitch by dagger or bombshell, 
but how could he torture him as he had been tortured? How could 
he stamp before his eyeballs a picture to sear them, sound a wail in 
his ears that would ring in them for ever ? 

In his gay hotel at St. Petersburg he was guarded from every 
injury. In his ancestral home, Kurovna, by the foaming Solenga River, 
his peasants would rise to defend him from even the weakest blow of 
the “infidel Jew!” How much more, then, was he guarded from 
that mental torture which only his nearest could inflict, which he, Israel 
Fals, knew not how to inflict? Only he prayed, for surely some day 
a way would be shown. 

But still no clear path became visible. . 

So the years passed, and for a time his passion dulled. Then in 
Kishineff sounded once more the yell of the fanatic. Once more dark- 
faced lads and women trembled in sheds and cellars ; once more fathers 
took their pure young daughters to the houses of ill-repute, where kind, 
erring hands saved them from real dangers. The flames of hell mingling 
with the sunset of Heaven seemed to rouse the old fire in the heart of 
the man who had suffered. A madness came over him. He fled, not 
from the present massacre, but from that of ten years ago. He had 
just died, that child of his, and he was going to avenge him. Avenge ! 
How avenge? No; he was going to torture himself by the sight of 
the tyrant’s prosperity and power, there in the Kurovna district, where 
all bowed before him. One torture drives out another, we know. 
Heaven is kind; it gives us a thousand pains. It might have been 
cruel and given us but one. 

Ah! If he could be cruel, too! If he could plunge this other into 
such a hell as this! Ever the thought came back to him. . 

Through wide stretches of “Holy Russia,” travelling by night, 
occasionally only by day, passed Israel Fals with the madness on him. 
The unconscious self-protective power that insanity gathers round 
itself seemed to guard him now; but, indeed, the places through which 
he passed bore signs of a turmoil that made him disregarded. They 
were now weak reflections of himself, those low-browed peasants with 
the threat in their eye and the menace on their lips. They, too, spoke 
and looked as men who might avenge. But now the flats had given 
way to heights bush-covered. Oak and bramble sprang up from the 
earth late treeless, a river dark with boulders, white with spray, raced 
towards him. Beneath a cool sky behind the low shoulder of the hill 
stood the Kurovna estate, with the great square palace home which 
kings had visited. The Jew raised his eyes to contemplate it... . 
The black corpse of a house traced itself against the cloud-white skies ; 
smoke in soft spirals still hung about its skeleton ribs. 

He realized the truth at once. They had turned on him now, 
these human instruments that the lordly Russian used to torment the 
alien. Tyrant on his own estate as elsewhere, had he perished in the 
fight, in that strange medley of wounds and blood which the Christians 
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for some strange reason so loved ? What more could Israel Fals expect 
than this? Yet his mind groped blindly,-wishing for something greater. 

A blackened twig went off like a pistol shot.. A young lad was 
smiling at him. 

“Who are you?” He stood still, waiting for the old man to 
approach. His blue eyes were fearless, but his face was a little pale, 
his clothes were earth-stained. 

‘“‘T saw you were not one of them, so I came out.” He pointed to 
his hiding-place, a natural cave, the black mouth dexterously covered 
by a bramble bush twisted across it. ‘They rose last week, our 
peasants! They said my tather was cruel, but how can that be? He 
is very tender to me. The servants, some of them, escaped, and I hid 
here. My father will be glad to find you with me; he is so careful 
of me.” 

‘““Who is your father, child ? ” 

“Ivan Petrovitch, who puts to death the enemies of God and the 
Czar,” replied the boy proudly. 

Israel Fals fingered the great curved knife in his belt, kept rather 
as tool than weapon. ‘“ When does your father return ?” 

‘“* Next Wednesday was the time he stated, but likely he will be a 
day or two sooner, for he must hear soon of this rising, and then he will 
come—ah ! in such fear—to seek me. But come. I will show how I 
have hidden, and where I have stored food.” 

But though he had not eaten since early morning, Israel Fals touched 
no food that night. 

That day and the next he spent in the reaction of stupor. On 
stupor followed despair. Never would the heart of Ivan Petrovitch 
bleed as his had bled; never would his muscles thrill in sympathetic 
agony, or memory make the impersonal lament of the wind a shriek 
from the past. Fate had given a certain chance to him, Israel Fals, 
but he could not grasp it. Like so many of his race, capable of vin- 
dictiveness in other ways, he yet could not inflict physical pain or injury. 
It was not conscience that spoke, it was tempelament; but it was no 
less effective on that account. He believed strongly in his creed’s 
doctrine, “ An eye for an ey2,” but he could not put it into force. He 
longed fiercely thus to act, but action was now, and always would be, 
he knew, impossible to him. 

So as the next day passed, he spoke gently, almost dreamily, to the 
boy, while his heart grew heavy in its despair. Why could he not nerve 
himself to the act? One turn of his hand, lean and strong even in its 
age, and this fair-haired child was a corpse at his feet. But even if he 
could thus force himself, how ineffectual it would be! It was not thus 
that little Simon had fallen—Simon, whose face somehow he could 
not picture, though he could still remember the figures on his broken 
slate. No, it had not been one touch with his child, yet one touch was 
the utmost to which he could have nerved himself .with*the. child of 
Ivan Petrovitch. oe 

So he must let this chance slip. Tears fell from his bright, sunken 
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living. He will be consoled to know that I died in peace. He is so 
tender of me.” 

Mechanically the old man soothed the fevered brow. He gave 
water; he brought from the little store of food all that was daintiest. 
Yet all the time the fierce desire burned in his soul. Would the boy 
never die, that he might see it fulfilled? He gazed scrutinizingly at 
the pallid face; he listened eagerly for the death-rattle of the child whom 
yet he nursed. A day or two, and from the western horizon would come 
Ivan Petrovitch with his soldiers. Would he appear too soon? Would 
he arrive before he, Israel Fals, had been able to put into execution his 
long-delayed but most exquisite vengeance? With sunken eyes fixed 
and bright he watched the fevered red of the western horizon that night ; 
but the sun sank, and the flats were still empty. But the morrow must 
bring him—the morrow, or, at latest, the day after. To-morrow—God 
of the Merciful forbid it !—he might come. Still the boy, though slowly 
sinking, lived on. 

Could he not hasten the end? Nerving himself, the old man rose. 
There was a stone outside, a heavy boulder; it would be easy to let it 
fall on the boy as he slept. He could turn away his head as it slipped 
and see nothing! Out into the sunshine the old man crept, and tugged 
at the stone till the swollen veins rose wormlike beneath his darkened 
skin. . . . It defied his strength. Again he touched his knife, a beautiful 
knife, sloping swiftly to a point. But he knew that in his hand it would 
be useless. With white head bowed, he wept bitter tears over his help- 
Jessness. Fate had worked for him—and he could not lift a hand for 
himself. 

But into the cave stole the deepening morning light, bringing out 
purple tinges in the broken earth. To the pallid face of the child the 
light made its way, and, as it touched him, he gave a little shudder. 
With no other movement he had died. 

A moment Israel Fals peered down at the rigid face, felt the still 
heart, gazed closely at the half-shut eyes, till every doubt was at rest. 
A great sob of gratitude burst from him, and with arms upraised he 
thanked the God of his fathers. . . . Then, with quick steps he passed 
to the shed. 

Across the glimmering flats at that moment, twenty leagues distant 
yet, rode Ivan Petrovitch, his soldier comrades and followers behind him. 
Could there be any hope? None, none of life. Fear, exposure, even 
accident must have slain his delicate child by this time had he chanced 
to escape. Far worse terrors besieged the heart of the father. To 
what horrors might they have subjected him, those beast men so well 
skilled in racking nerve and probing the inmost home of anguish. Flame 
and steel—his child writhing in their grasp—the picture was ever in his 
mind. Would the next day sear it on his eyeballs for ever, or bring him 
a blessed relief ? 

He struck his spurs on his horse; the ground rose higher beneath 
him; it sped swifter away. 

Into the open daylight from the cave stepped Israel Fals. In his 
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a chair. It was evident that she held her audience in a spell, for the 
ashes of their cigarettes dropped unheeded on the cloth. In the corner 
of the room farthest from the light sat the boy who played; his fingers. 
trembled on the strings, tears dropped from his eyes and dimmed his 
vision of the woman for whom he played. The age of that boy was 
twenty; that of the woman, twenty-two. The others ranged from 
twenty-three, a woman, to forty-one, a man. The one grey, the 
others dark. 

They all followed the song in silence. It was an Austrian song 
such as one only hears in Vienna; there was silence such as could only 
pervade that room, and it was sung as only that woman could sing it. 

The song died away and the violin followed it lingeringly and re- 
gretfully on one of those crying notes peculiar to the violin. The boy 
laid down his instrument and hid his tears between his hands. The 
silence was broken by a door being opened; the room was suddenly 
flooded with light and a man entered. He wore grey trousers, a velvet 
coat, and a flowing tie. The Jewishness of his nose foreshortened the 
half-cigar which he held between his teeth. 

‘‘'There is one hour more,” he said. 

He struck a match against the door-post as he went out. The 
door closed silently, and he was gone. He had come into these lives 
silently, as a mouse comes into a trap, though here the metaphor is 
reversed, and he moved with silence. Those who met Carl de Troyes 
remembered him, as he had been described by their friends, rather than 
as he was. A man who leaves such impressions is dangerous. The 
woman was the first to speak. 

She called to the boy in German. 

‘¢ Ah,” she said, “ you are crying.” 

He came towards her; she put her arm round his shoulder. There 
was in her action that familiarity which belongs to the demi-mondaine 
or which arises from the sympathy of a common sorrow. It was with 
the latter instinct that she drew him to her knee. She filled a glass 
and raised it to his lips. | 

“ Here,” she said, “ drink this.” Then she turned to the others 
who still sat round the table : 

‘¢'To-morrow, I shall cease to exist, as far as you are concerned. 
It is a poor compliment to spend the last evening in tears.” 

For the moment, the depression of the evening seemed to leave 
them; there was truth in what she said. The light above sparkled’ in 
the glasses. There was an hour more. An hour to eat, drink, dance, 
and otherwise prepare for the possible extinction on the morrow. They 
raised their glasses and drank to her. She stood up and raised her hand 
to silence their cries of “‘ Speech.” 

“My friends,” she said, ““] have nothing to say to you.” She 
filled up her glass and drained it; then filled it again, and, turning to 
the boy beside her, Jaid her hand upon his shoulder. 

“God grant that you may speedily forget me,” she said, looking 
into his eyes. Raising her glass, she drank slowly. The toast was not 
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pleasant to her; the look in her eyes belied the sincerity of her voice. 
Yet she meant what she said—as much as do those who are young and 
passionate, whose courage does not desert them when their emotions 
lead them face to face with the inevitable. 

With a colossal attempt at gaiety, which was hidden from all except 
the boy beside her, she turned to them: 

*‘ It is true,” she said, * that I am to be married to-morrow. Married 
to a man who 1s four times my age, a man who has one foot in the grave 
and the other so deep in the quagmire of iniquity that he cannot com- 
plete his natural journey.” 

Singing had given her control of her voice; perhaps it was only 
the sensitive ear of the musician beside her that noticed the suppression. 

‘TI wonder,” she continued, “ which of you will be chosen to kill 
him—my husband. It is evident that he will shortly die, or M. le 
Directeur ”—she pointed towards the door— would not compel me to 
marry him. Monsieur must be in need of money, and ‘ my lord’ has 
plenty. We are told that, for the Cause, these things are glorious.” 

Colour came to her cheeks, there was an intensity in her eyes. It 
is a strange disease, this patriotism. 

“Is this cause the cause of our country, or is it not ?”’ she con- 
tinued. ‘There are more noble ways to smaller ends than these. My 
friends, what we have sworn to do, we cannot avoid doing. I doubt 
the sincerity of Monsieur, yet nothing can come out of a broken oath.” 

They did not answer her in words; there is a form of silence which 
gives consent. That is the parable of a woman, for death is the only 
silent acquiescence. These men knew that what this woman said was 
true, yet in that house it was not safe to express a thought unless, like 
this woman, one was leaving and departure always gives a certain degree 
of licence. : 

“Come,” she said, “‘ let us forget our trouble. I will dance with 
you all in turn. Pay no attention to me, Signora, if I monopolise the 
men to-night—I am half-married already.” 

She turned from a girl on her right to a man on the opposite side 
of the table. 

‘“Give me your arm,” she said; “the others will soon follow. 
Your Royal Highness will dance with me now as a Princess. To-morrow 
I shall be a lady. It is a descent in more ways than one, is it not ? ” 

The boy went back to his instrument and began to play for them. 
There are few musicians nowadays—now that music has advanced to 
the highest point in its history. The boy in the corner had the genius 
of music. There are many who can compose—a little knowledge, and 

ictures are soon made in sound. A bird is made to sing, a garden is 
filled with flowers ; the sound of a stream running through fields is easily 
suggested, yet it lacks genius. Michel Leforak had genius. The stream 
not only flowed, but the water rippled where it was held up by tiny pebbles 
on the shallow bottom. The note of the bird changed to fear when the 
wind swayed the branches of its tree. The flowers opened and closed, 
or glistened in the dew as when night is falling. The boy could have 
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covered with glory and stands high in the land. To take off that crown 
is one of the hardest things on earth to do, and the man who does that 
is generally hanged, or lynched, and lies low in the carth in lime. Yet 
to this man, it was his life’s ambition, and, in his study, the file of black- 
edged newspapers testified to his success. 

No words passed after he had gone from the room; there was little 
to be heard save the clinking of glasses and the gurgle of wine as it ea 
down throats more parched than thirsty. The time which it takes to 
get drunk or to fall asleep depends greatly on the state of the nerves. 
It was not long before the clinking of glasses was replaced by the sound 
of people breathing; the breathing of eleven slaves who had fallen 
asleep. The twelfth was awake, and she was the woman in the purple 
dress. She toyed with her glass and watched the lights scintillating 
in the wine. She was thinking deeply, and the corners of her mouth 
tightened as she worked out her plans. As the clock struck, she turned 
quickly and kissed the boy beside her. She drew a cigarette case from 
his pocket, opened it, took a cigarette and closed the case. She smiled 
as she slipped it back into his pocket, for she noticed that her name 
was engraved upon the hollow side. 

As she lit her cigarette, a sound came from the direction of the door, 
and she assumed an attitude of drowsy indolence. The door opened, 
and the master entered. He was not very old—about sixty—but his 
face was distorted to great age. There was about it a look which divine 
mercy prevents most of us from ever seeing. There is about the face 
of a butcher the expression that his work is necessary for life; even 
about that of a murderer there is something grand in the abandonment 
of passion or the obsession of premeditated and insane cunning; about 
Carl de Troyes there was nothing of excusable brutality. On his face 
was written the desire for life, the lust for destruction. There was 
something almost gaunt in the impenetrability of a man whose intellect 
had acquired and applied such a terrible force to an end devoid of reason 
or of logic. Sympathy for the oppressed was unknown to him, save 
when he recognised it in others and acquired it to his own ends. The 
canopy of gold and purple, the splendours of a throne, hid for him the 
possibilities of a broken heart beneath acrown. The blows of an outlawed 
father as they had struggled over the Austrian plains had smarted 
through many a long night; tears had dimmed his childish vision of the 
stars—he knew no God. In his desire to destroy, he never paused ; 
the colossal mind which handled the intricacies of diplomacy, anarchy, 
and finance, fitting them to his purpose as a child plays with cup and 
ball, never offered a suggestion to improve. Thgt king followed king 
did not hinder him. He came in silence to where there was peace, and 
from the wild shrieks of chaos, his was the one silent departure. 

‘‘ The time is up,” he said. 

The woman did not answer him. He noticed that she was awake. 
He walked round the table and peered into each face; at her side, he 
spoke again. 

“‘] presume,” he said, resting his foot upon a chair, “it was your 
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desire to appear your best at your wedding which prevented you from 
doing likewise ?’? He made a comprehensive gesture towards the others 
seated round the table. The woman rose before she answered him. 
His proximity nauseated her. He suggested the dagger of Macbeth. 
There was clever uncertainty in her movement. 

“Yes,” she replied, “one can only be married once, and one’s 
appearance on the occasion seems to be the most lingering in the memory 
of one’s friends.” | 

““A good many will remember,” he. answered. “I have seen to 
that. Everybody who is anybody—You must be very affectionate 
to this husband of yours. If it is necessary—if many people come with 
you—you must kiss him in the vestry.” 

She did not contradict him. People did not contradict Carl de 
Troyes. 

‘ You will leave an old dress behind you,” he continued. 

She raised her eyebrows interrogatively. 

‘¢ Ah,” he observed, “‘ you are stupid. Trevor, there, will kill him— 
the Englishman who pares his nails with.a dagger. They will think 
that it is the Warsaw people. I wish your mourning to be ready. I 
will see to it myself—there must be no hitch here. , Women are apt 
to sacrifice sincerity to fashion.” 

‘““And men?” she asked. The question was peculiar from her. 
Had the light been stronger, he would not have answered her. 

‘““ By that, I suppose you mean me?” 

She nodded. “TI sacrifice nothing, except for the Cause—the one 
for the many, you know.” 

““] know,” she answered. ‘“ But who shall determine the extent 
of the multitude ? ” 

‘“‘ The exigencies of the circumstances,” he answered. 

“For the sake of ten, one may die?” she asked. 

‘“‘ Are there ten just men in Sodom?” he parried. ‘If one man 
is harmful to a dozen, he should be removed,” he added carelessly. It 
is always carelessly that we sign our own death-warrant. After all, it 
is not a thing one would do deliberately. 

“‘] have had control of your future husband’s actions for about a 
week,” he said. ‘“* He has left you everything. I have also had him do 
enough in his Polish property for the police to attribute his end to that.” 

‘Must it be so soon?” she asked, relighting her cigarette. 

‘The Bazaar in Budapest is in April; we shall need the money.” 

“* Indeed ? ” she replied. 

‘“‘] have had to remind you before,” he stated, ‘‘ that arrogance 
is death to matrimonial felicity. If you speak to your husband like 
that, he will hate you, and if he hates you, so shall I.” 

‘“‘T have learnt my lesson too well to make any mistake,” she said. 

‘“* You had better remember it,” he answered. 

‘1 inherited some of it from my parents,” she rejoined. 

“You did not think that I knew anything about them,” she added, 
seeing nis movement. 
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‘FIRST FIDDLE * 
By M. R. LarMini£E 


ELITA turned with wet eyes and heaving breast. 
** Oh, too beautiful—too beautiful ! ” she murmured. 
Latimer smiled faintly, speech for the moment 
impossible. Then: ‘“ Let’s get out of this,” he 
said, impatiently. “I can’t stand—what is it ?— 
—Edward German, after that.” 

Outside he said, “‘ We must walk—walk and 
Ee )~6think—remember. ... Ye Gods! but that was 
music ! ” senior he added, ‘“‘ Think what that must be to me to-day 
of all days—my first taste of music for five — o you,.. 

Her hand brushed his. “ Dear Keith...” But her eyes were 
absent, troubled. | 

His mind, a riot of echoing sound, caught the note of effort in her 
voice. ‘‘ What is it, sweetheart? What are you thinking of?” 

She sighed, shivered, turning her head away. 

“Well?” 

“‘T was thinking . . . of Max,” she said. 

“Qh,” Keith’s jaw grew very square, his eyes hard. ‘ Why t— 
if one may ask.” 





“The music, I think. . That Introduction to Act 3. It used to | . 


break his heart, he said. ” 

Keith kept silence. If one has nothing pleasant to say it is better 
to say nothing at all. And his thoughts were not pleasant. 

Nor was his face, as Melita glanced momentarily at him. Sighing, 
she said gently, “ You’re not fair to him, Keith.” 

“Fair! Good Lord, what do you suppose I’m made of? Re- 
member I love you! ve 

“No excuse,” she said, “‘ for too much hardness.” 

‘© 1’m not over-hard, Melita. But of all the scoundrels 

* Keith, Keith ! ” 

“I beg your pardon. But he’s not your husband now.” 

“He was my husband. And still I—I-—— 

He stopped, pulling her sharply to a standstill. ‘“‘ What—what ? ” 
he demanded furiously. “ Melita, are you going to tell me you care still ?” 

“You're hurting my arm, Keith. Yes, in a sense I do care. You 
can’t understand how one feels——”’ 

‘No, I’m damned if I can!” he agreed, his face white. ‘“ I thought 
you cared for me.” 

“Remember, dear, 
promised to marry you.” 

He scowled at the pavement. He had purposely banished her 


words from his mind. 
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she said, patiently, “ what I told you when I 
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‘*' You do remember ? ” 

“Of course. But you said ‘in time’... 

“In time, yes. But that’s only a week ago. And even in time, 
as I warned you—I don’t know. . . . Never—never can I get back 
again to the state of mind—of heart and soul—that he taught me.” 

Latimer swore gently. ‘Then why are you marrying me?” 

‘“‘ Please remember again that I only promised after a lot of per- 
suasion. You know I was reluctant because of my feeling for Max. 
Bad as he is—bad in every way, and to me . . . he was once—to me— 
best and dearest in the world. And though life with him wasn’t possible, 
I can’t—can’t put him right out of my heart. [I’ve told you all this 
before, dear Keith. I thought you understood and were prepared not 
to mind.” 

So he had cheated himself into thinking. Yet, brought up against 
reality his resolution failed. ‘‘ Pm sorry, Melita,” he said, dully, staring 
straight ahead. “I thought I could stand it, but I can’t. The very 
first time it’s brought home to me it turns me sick with rage and pain. 
I can’t stand it.” 

Sheer astonishment held Melita silent for a moment. Then: “ Do 
you mean,” she asked, rather breathlessly, “ that you would rather 
not marry me?” 

“Precisely that,” said Keith, his face very white and stiff. “I’m 
not quite suited to the part.” 

Melita looked. up at him very blankly, and presently he glanced 
down. “I suppose on being a cad and a brute,” he said, miserably, 
“ but I think I’m right.” 

‘Oh, yes,” she agreed, “no doubt you’re right.” 

They walked on silently, uncomfortably, a long way. Near the 
Marble Arch Latimer said politely, ‘‘ Shall I see you home ? ” 

‘Please don’t trouble. I think Pll take a cab.” She hailed a 
hansom. ‘Good-bye. [I’m glad you enjoyed the music.” 

As he helped her in, she said: “ That ends our engagement, then. 
You don’t wish it to go on?” 

“No.” His rigid face told her nothing. ‘‘ You must say and think 
what you like of me. ... But I can’t play second fiddle. I thought 
I could. And I beg your pardon very sincerely.” 

‘“‘ Good-bye,” she interrupted, sharply. ‘“‘ Please tell the man the 
address.” | 

He did so, bowed, and turned away. 

Melita Waring, in a corner of her cab, held her muff before a white, 
miserable face. “‘ Unhappy me—unhappy me! What have I done? 
What has he done? I wish I were dead!” 

Keith Latimer, hurrying blindly across the Park, was whispeiing 
over and over again: “ Melita, Melita—little darling!” 
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Melita Waring, eight months later, met a girl friend at the Academy, 
a friend she had not seen for a long time. Questions as to whereabouts, 
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doings, and so forth elicited the information—with a happy blush— 
that Miss Molly Seaborne was engaged to be married. 

Melita, pleased and interested, must be told his name. 

“Qh-h! Captain Latimer? Really! Yes, I know him—used to 
know him. Oh, Molly, I must fly—I’d no idea it was so late. Good-bye, 
dear. Very best congratulations and good luck!” 

Fly, indeed. To the shelter again of a cab—a four-wheeler this 
time—something to hide in—to hide her shame and pain—her white, 
frightened cheeks and trembling lips. Keith Latimer—eight months ! 
Eight months of misery—of slow growing understanding—recognition. 
And all the time, as Max grew faint and Keith grew large in her heart, 
all-conquering, devastating—Keith was getting engaged to someone else. 
First fiddle! To little Molly Seaborne, child of twenty, sweet-faced, 
good little fool ! 

Melita cried aloudin her hurt pride—her bruised heart choking her, 
eyes filling; and at the moment there was a jar and crash, the cab 
swayed sideways, and the shaft of a hansom crashed through the window. 

A few minutes later she was saying dazedly to a policeman: “I 
know this gentleman. Is he hurt? Not dead—not dead ? ” 

Reassured by the sight of Keith Latimer being set on his feet, 
frowning and very angry, she took a step forward. “Call another cab, 
please. Captain Latimer!” 

“Good heavens—you! Was it vour cab? No, I’m all right. 
Only a knock on the head.” 

‘“‘Please get into this cab,” said Melita, authoritatively. ‘“ ll 
drive home with you. Please!” 

He followed her obediently, the gaping crowd melted, and the 
cab drove on. 

“I thought you were badly hurt,” said she, nervously, and laughed 
a little. ‘“ But I believe you were really furiously angry!” 

His head aching fiercely, he blinked at her, wrinkling his forehead. 
“Nothing but the fact of its being your cab prevented my telling the 
fool of a driver what I thought! It was entirely his fault. But | 
wish you wouldn’t put yourself out on my account.” 

“Not at all. Funnily enough, I was thinking of you at the moment.” 

“Were you?” His eyes narrowed, peering at her. 

“Yes.” She forced a pleasant smile. “I’ve just heard the news. 
I met Molly Seaborne at the Academy.” 

“Oh, I see. I think she’s rather a lucky little person,” he smiled. 

“Qh, very! 1 congratulated her warmly,” said Melita bravely. 

He leant back in his corner and relapsed into silence. 

Melita, glancing stealthily at him, saw that his eyes were closed. 
“Is your head awfully bad?” 

“© Qh, no, thanks.” He jerked his eyes open and sat up. “I’m 
all right.” 

Presently Melita said, half-impatiently : ‘“‘ You don’t ask me to 
congratulate you—on being first fiddle ! ” 

“First fiddle!”’ he echoed, staring at her. 
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whirr of an electric bell; then a regular throbbing movement as the 
Spirochute began its flight into the starry night. Up, up it soared 
like some stately bird seeking its nest on the heights. 

: The Prime Minister lit a cigar. The motion 
was soothing, the escape from the spent air of the 
. grounds a welcome relief. He drew a breath of 
satisfaction as he gave himself up once more to 
the thoughts which seethed through his restless 
brain. 

The electric light fell full on his face, reveal- 

ing its severe and intellectual lines. Past middle 
, age, he still bore the -alert look of a man who, 
conscious of his own powers, faces his responsibili- 
ties without fear. In spite of the severity of his 
expression, his intimate friends declared him to be 
mecnely human, whilst his opponents went further, hinting that he 
still preserved that fondness for the fair sex which had characterised 
his Embassy days. But they did him an injustice. 

Since his brilliant marriage nine years before, and his more recent 
promotion to his country’s honours, Lord Danesbury had walked un- 
swervingly the path of rectitude. Regarding himself as a public servant, 
he had renounced entirely the lighter pleasures of his early life, devoting 
his every energy to the exacting obligations of his calling. 

Just now he was absorbed in a question of foreign policy, involving 
serious and far-reaching results. He was planning a coup which, whilst 
throwing the European powers into a temporary ferment, would even- 
tually increase the prestige of England. If he succeeded his name 
would be written large in the annals of history. 

If he succeeded! His face settled into hard lines and his eyes 
narrowed at the thought. 

The car mounted higher and higher; he forgot his surroundings, 
and, half-closing his lids, allowed the twinkling city lights to outline an 
imaginaly map of Europe. Everything was still, save for the slow, 
regular throb of the distant engines, and the singing of the breeze among 
the girders. A feeling of isolation stole over him; a sense of power 
grew within him. He seemed to hold England in his grasp; plans for 
her increasing greatness broadened out and took definite shape. In 
this vibrant air, difficult projects became easy; he felt he had but to 
stretch out his hand and move the pawns. 

Still the car rose, passing on its upward course others making the 
descent. At last, with a sidling motion, it turned the angle at the top 
and settled on the downward track. 

It was very chilly. Lord Danesbury turned up the collar of his 
coat and shivered; the abrupt change had roused him unpleasantly 
from his dreams of greatness, 

Suddenly, a sharp, cracking sound—a rending of chains—then 
silence ' 

All movement ceased and the electric light went out. 
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suppose you really are a rather useful member of society now, aren’t 
you?” 

She dropped the end of her cigarette on the floor and put her foot 
upon it—a small foot in a dainty slipper. 

‘“* You used to say I had a pretty foot, Binnie.” 

The Prime Minister looked annoyed. 

“Don’t yqu think that under the circumstances—I mean——’ 

She grasped his meaning instantly. 

‘Qh, certainly. My dear Lord Danesbury, I am in constant danger 
of forgetting that you are now Prime Minister of England. It is a habit 
of mine to take up the threads of a friendship where they were broken 
off. However, to please you, I will be strictly deferential and business- 
like.” She laid peculiar emphasis on the last word. 

Lord Danesbury looked up. 

‘“‘ As you please,” he said, coldly; ‘ but I fail to see the business 
side of the situation.” 

“Of course you do,” she murmured thoughttully; ‘“ but I hope 
to make it clear to you.” . 

He regarded her with curiosity. 

“How the devil did you get here, Constantia ? ” 

Mrs. Cortelyou sat up, drawing her coat carefully round her shoulders, 
before answering. | 

‘“‘That is the second time you have asked the same question. I 
walked in.” | 7 

‘“‘ Of course,” he acquiesced; ‘‘ but from where? I was under the 
impression that we were some hundreds of feet above the ground.” 

‘“‘Perhaps I had better explain,” she said, with an air of great 
seriousness. ‘I entrusted my valuable person to this stupid machine 
in the hope of getting a breath of fresh air. I suppose that is what 
you came for?” 

He nodded impatiently. 

**T was looking out of the window, and, to my surprise, caught 
sight of you plunged in gloomy thought in a car that was just passing. 
At that moment the thing broke down. Strange how one runs against 
people.” 

‘You mean that you climbed from one car to the other ?” | 

“It really made me quite unhappy to think of you enduring solitary 
confinement only a few feet above my head. A small iron ladder sug- 
gested an act of heroism. Will you recommend me for a medal ?” 

He regarded her with grudging admiration. 

‘You are a most extraordinary person,” he muttered. 

‘So everyone tells me. I am constantly surprising myself. But, 
seriously, it was quite exciting. Pitch dark—part of the way across a 
narrow girder! It was lucky I could not see below.” 

The Prime Minister did not vouchsafe comment, although his 
vanity was certainly touched. What could be her motive in running 
such a risk? Was her heart still faithful after all these years? It 
was evident that the situation called for extreme discretion. 
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“It will be possible, I trust,” he said, with dignity, “‘ to make the 
return journey with equal facility ?” 

“Not unlikely,” she replied. ‘“‘ When you have ceased to amuse 
me.” 

‘“‘I hope for your sake as well as mine that you will go at once.” 

He uttered the words in a tone which barely concealed his anxiety. 

Was he afraid of himself? She veiled a smile. She was beginning 
to enjoy herself. | 

““My dear Danesbury,” she exclaimed reproachfully, ‘I am sur- 
prised! To think that you of all people Surely I could not spend 
my time with anyone whose presence would be less likely to cause com- 
ment. I am naturally thinking of my reputation.” | 

‘You misjudge me,” he said hastily, as though trying to remedy 
a stupid mistake. ‘One cannot be too careful in London. The most 
trivial actions are liable to misconstruction.” 

“‘Oh, pray don’t apologise,” she answered. “I think I know 
London pretty well. I rarely act on impulse. You surely don’t suppose 
that I took the trouble to rescue you from boredom without first con- 
sidering—er—possibilities.” 

““The mistake lay in your coming at all,” he said. “I am no 
longer thirty-four, and, well—we are certainly not at Aix.” 

She looked at him with scarcely concealed pity. 

‘* T am glad to see that your memory is not utterly gone,” she said. 
‘“* But do give me credit for some intelligence. Now listen to me.” 

Lord Danesbury glanced at her uneasily. 

“We shall not be able to move for at least an hour—it may be two. 
There is, therefore, no need to make a decision hurriedly.” 

He altered his expression into one of virtuous alarm. 

“* Now don’t be absurd. Your face is like a kaleidoscope. I merely 
want to have a few minutes serious conversation with you.” She paused 
and fixed him with her eyes. ‘I am quite prepared to admit that I 
had an object in coming here. Of course, I am delighted to see you 
at any time, but on this occasion particularly so.” 

; i. If it is anything to do with Aix,” he interposed, ‘‘ I must abso- 
ute 

She interrupted him with an impatient gesture. 

“| have forgotten Aix—for the time being,” she said. ‘‘ This is 
something quite different. I merely want to ask a favour.” 

Lord Danesbury sighed and fixed his eyes on a distant planet. 
Mrs. Cortelyou’s favours were world-renowned. 

“You, or rather your Government—it is the same thing—are con- 
templating an important change of policy.” She hesitated. ‘I believe 
I am right ? ” 

The Prime Minister looked relieved. 

“I think that supposition is already common property,” he said. 

Mrs. Cortelyou smiled sweetly. 

“Remember,” he continued, warningly, “I absolutely refuse to 
discuss political issues, even with you.” 
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“Even with me?” she queried. “That is very disappointing. 
As a matter of fact, I came here for the special purpose of asking you 
to explain the situation. It is so much better to obtain one’s information 
first hand.” | 

“ Really!” he replied. “I gave you credit 
for more savoir faire I should have said that a 
clever woman like yourself would have seen the 
impossibility of such an idea.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou tapped her foot on the floor. 

‘“* My dear Lord Danesbury,” she said, “I hate 
making a confidant of anyone. However, I suppose 


I must make an exception of you. I happen to 
99 








be rather hard up 

‘“‘ As usual,” he interposed cynically. 

‘“‘Of course,” she agreed. ‘“ Living is so expensive nowadays.” 
Then, leaning towards him confidentially, she added: ‘‘ What I really 
want is for you to tell me exactly what is going to happen in the Calaman 
Islands.” 3 

The Prime Minister locked his jaws in horror. 

‘“‘ The key to the whole situation!’ he exclaimed. ‘I would not 
tell you for the wealth of the whoie group.” 

She smiled a little wearily. ‘I knew you would say that; it was 
a mere formality on my part to ask you.” 

The evidently dangerous mission of this woman, and her supreme 
audacity, were beginning to reveal themselves. He no ionger regarded 
her as a woman trying to revive an old flirtation, but as the emissary 
of a hostile power, a female spy of the worst description. It was not the 
first time in his life that he had been confronted in this manner. Well 
dressed and, to all appearance, charming Society women had been known 
to wring from unsuspecting lips the most vital State secrets. 

“IT ought perhaps to have told you,” she explained, “that it is 
merely to benefit a little financial scheme of mine that I want this in- 
formation. I should not dream of passing it on.” 

“It does not matter what the purpose,” he responded firmly. 
“ Nothing will induce me to disclose my country’s affairs to—to a 
stranger.” His lips formed into a narrow line as he closed them after 
the last word. : 

‘“‘How provoking of you,” she said. “And I really wanted to 
know. I shall be obliged now to suggest the alternative.” 

“‘ Indeed,” he remarked, coldly. 

Mrs. Cortelyou looked down at her hands and twisted her rings. 

“Yes, and it is so much easier now that you have grown so proper.” 
She giggled softly. 

“*T don’t understand.” 

She raised her eyes and looked at him. Then pursing her lips 
like a naughty child and indicating the car with a sweep of her hand, 
said cheerfully : 

“Well: here we are!” 
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stiff, austere woman, a very paragon of virtue, of whom he was secretly 
in awe. The thought of her paralysed his tongue. 

“You must really make haste,” she exclaimed briskly. “It will 
soon be daylight, and I certainly cannot undertake an acrobatic feat 
before an audience.” 

The Prime Minister wrestled with his feelings for a moment, then 
with the air of a dying patriot said, quite simply : 

“You must stay.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou displayed unmistakable signs of disappointment. 

“‘ Have you-have you considered what that means ?” she said. 

“Have you?” he replied, in a tone which clearly indicated what 
he thought of her. 

She looked at him scornfully. 

“You are a fool, Danesbury.” 

The Prime Minister did not contradict her. He began to think he 
was. : 
“You have really decided?” she enquired. 

He made no reply. 

‘Very well, so be it,” she said, shortly. ‘I prefer not to talk. I 
have a busy day before me, and I shall be ill if I don’t close my eyes for 
a few moments.” 

She leant back in her corner and drew her wrap closely about her. 

For some minutes the Prime Minister gazed at her regular features. 
She was a wonderful woman. Already she had dropped asleep. He 
wondered how it would feel to strangle her. She certainly deserved it. 

Then his brain turned inward and he thought of his future. Hence- 
forward he would be a marked man. Everyone in England would know 
of his disgraceful conduct. He wondered how quickly he could accom- 
plish the formalities of resigning his office. He would certainly be obliged 
to leave the country. 

And his wife! What of her? What an ignominious ending to a 
brilliant career. What a terrible 

A grinding, throbbing movement arrested the flow of his thoughts. 
He felt a sudden jolt, followed by a sinking sensation. The Spirochute 
was descending. In a few moments hundreds would be staring ! 

Slowly he opened his eyes. 

Broad daylight flooded the car. His limbs were numb; a terrible 
pain racked the back of his neck. Rising painfully to his feet, he passed 
his hand across his eyes. 

The car was empty. 

Only a pair of gloves which he had thrown down the night before 
Jay in the corner where Mrs. Cortelyou had sat. 
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nothing for the troubles of the city, and, indeed, those who inhabited either bank of 
the Rhine, watching from their elevated castles the main avenue of traffic between 
Frankfort and Cologne, her chief market, had during all that long reign severely 
taxed the merchants conveying their goods down the stream. During 
the last five years, their exactions had become so piratical that finally they had 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg, and now the Rhine was without a boat, 
and Frankfort without a buyer. ~ 

For too long Frankfort had looked to the Emperor, whose business it was to 
keep order in his domain, and at last the merchants, combining to help themselves 
made an effort towards freedom. The result of their combination was a flotilla of 
nearly a hundred boats, which, gathering at Frankfort and Mayence, had proceeded 
together down the river, convoyed by a fleet containing armed men; thus they 
thought to win through to Cologne, and so-dispose of their goods. But the robber 
Barons combined also, and hung chains across the river at the Lorely rocks, its 
narrowest part. Realising that this fleet could defeat any single one of them, they 
for once acted in concert, and fell upon the boats when their running against the 
chains threw them into confusion. 

The nobles, and the brigands they led, were seasoned fighters all, while the 
armed men secured by the merchants were mere hirelings, who fled in panic, and 
those that were not cut to pieces by their.savage adversaries, became themselves 
marauders on a small scale, scattering throughout the land, for there was little 
use of tramping back to the capital, where already a large portion of the population 
were in the direst straits. 

Not a single bale of goods reached Cologne, for the robbers divided everything 

amongst themselves, not without some petty quarrels, and then sunk the 
boats in the deepest part of the river as a warning to the merchants of Frankfort 
and Mayence not to imagine that the Rhine belonged to them. Meantime,’ all 
petitions to the Emperor being in vain, the merchants gave up the fight. They 
were a commercial, not a war-like people. They discharged their servants and under- 
lings, and starvation slowly settled down upon the distressed city. 
[~to After the maritime disaster on the Rhine, some of the merchants made a futile 
effort to mend-matters, for which their leaders paid dearly. They appealed to the 
seven Electors, finding their petitions to the Emperor were in vain, asking these 
seven noblemen, including the three war-like Archbishops of Cologne, Treves and 
Mayence, to depose the Emperor, which they had power to do, and elect his son in 
his stead. But they overlooked the fact that a majority of the Electors them- 
selves, and probably the Archbishops also, benefited directly or indirectly by the 
piracies on the Rhine, so the answer to this request was the prompt hanging 
of three leading merchants, the imprisonment of a score of others, and a warning 
to the rest that the shoemaker should stick to his last, and leave high politics to 
those born to rule. This misguided effort caused the three Archbishops to arrest 
Prince Roland, the Emperor’s only son, and incarcerate him in Ehrenfels, the 
strong castle on the Rhine belonging to the Archbishop of Mayence, who was thus 
made custodian of the young man, and responsible to his brother prelates of 
Cologne and Treves for the safe keeping of the Prince. The Archbishops, as has 
been said, were too well satisfied with the weak administration then established 
at Frankfort to wish a change, so the lad was removed from the capital, that the 
citizens of Frankfort might be under no temptation to place him at their head, 
and endeavour to overturn the existing order of things. 

This being the state of affairs in Frankfort, with everyone gloomy and a 
majority starving, it was little wonder that the main cellar of the Rheingold tavern 
-hould be empty, although when times were good it was difficult to find a seat there 
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obtain this privilege was one of the objects of their organisation. Indeed, among 
their number were three of the most expert sword makers in all Germany, and each 
member of the Guild secretly possessed a weapon of the best, although he risked 
his neck if he carried it abroad with him. 

It was these three sword makers who had been instrumental in introducing 
to their order the man who was now their leader. This youth had come to one 
of them with ideas concerning the proper construction of a sword and the balancing 
of it, so that it hung easily in the hand as if it were a part of the forearm. As a 
usual thing the expert has small patience with the theories of an amateur ; but 
this young fellow, whose ambition it appeared to be to invent a sword, proved to 
possess such intimate knowledge of the weapon as it was used, not only in Germany, 
but also in France and Italy, that the sword maker introduced him to his two fellow 
craftsmen at other shops, and they, learning that although, as he laughingly said, 
he was not allowed to wear a sword, he could wield it with a precision that was little 
short of marvellous, the Guild gave permission for this stranger to be a guest at 
one of their weekly meetings at the Kaiser cellar, where he exhibited his wonderful 
skill. 

Not one of them, nor, indeed, all of them together, stood any chance when 
confronting him. They clamoured to be taught, offering good money for the 
lessons, believing that if they acquired but a tithe of his excellence with the blade 
they might venture to wear it at night, and let their skill save them from capture. 
But the young fellow refused their money, and somewhat haughtily declined the 
role of fencing master, whereupon they unanimously elected him a member of 
the coterie, waiving for this one occasion the rule which forbade the choice of any 
but a metal worker. When the stranger accepted the election, he was informed that 
it was the duty of each member to come to the aid of his brethren when required 
and they therefore requested him to teach them swordsmanship. Roland, with 
a laugh, seeing how he had been trapped, as it were, with his own consent, acceded 
to the universal wish, and before a year had passed his twenty comrades were ~ 
probably the leading swordsmen in the city of Frankfort. 

Shortly after the disaster to the merchants’ fleet at the Lorely, Roland dis- 
appeared without a word of farewell to those who had come to think so highly of 
him. He had been extremely reticent regarding his profession, if he had one, and 
no one knew where he lodged. It was feared that he had been taken by the 
authorities with the sword in his possession, for he was more reckless than any of 
the others in the carrying of the weapon. One night, however, he reappeared, 
and took his seat at the head of the table as if nothing had happened. Evidently 
he had travelled far and on foot, for his clothes were dusty and the worse for wear. 
He refused to give any account of himself, but admitted that he was hungry, thirsty, 
and in need of money. 

His hunger and thirst were speedily satisfied, but the money scarcity was not 
so easily remedied. Allofthe score were out of employment, with the exception of 
the three sword makers, whose trade the uncertainty of the times had augmented 
rather than diminished. To cheer up Roland, who was a young fellow of unquench- 
able geniality, they elected him to the empty honour of being their leader, Kurzbold’s 
term of office having ended. 

The Guild met every night now, instead of once a week, and it may be shrewdly 
suspected that the collation of black bread and sausage formed the sole meal of the 
day for many of them. Nevertheless, their hilarity was undiminished, and the 
rafters rang with song and laugh, and echoed also maledictions upon a supine 
Government and on the rapacious Rhine lords. But the bestowal of even black 
bread and the least expensive of wine could not continue indefinitely. They owed 
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a bill to the landlord, upon which that worthy, patient as he had proved himself, 
always hoping for better times, wished for, at least, something on account. All his 
other customers had deserted him, and if they drank at all, chose some place where 
the wine was thin and cheap. The landlord held out bravely for three months 
after Roland was elected president, then, bemoaning his fate, he informed the 
Guild that he would be compelled to close the Rheingold tavern. 

“‘ Give me a week!” cried Roland, rising in his place at the head of the table, 
“and I will make an effort to get gold enough to settle the bill, with perhaps something 
over for each of our pockets.” 

This promise brought forth applause and a rattle of flagons on the table, so 
palpably empty that the ever-hopeful landlord proceeded forthwith to fill them. 

‘“‘ There is one proviso,” said Roland, as they drank his health in the wine 
his offer had produced. ‘To get this money I must do something for it. I have 
a plan in mind which it would be premature to disclose. If it succeeds, none of 
you ‘will ever need to bend back over a+ workman’s bench again, or to hammer 
metal except for your own pleasure. But acting alone I am powerless, so I must 
receive your promise that you will stand by any pledge I make on your behalf, 
and that you will follow me into whatever danger I choose to lead you.” 

There was a great uproar at this, and a boisterous consent. 

“‘ This day week, then,”’ said Roland, as he strapped his sword to his side, 
threw his cloak over his shoulders, so that it completely concealed the forbidden 
weapon, waved his hand to his cheering comrades, and went out into the night. 

The cellar steps ascended, the young man stood in the narrow street as if 
hesitating what to do. Faintly there came to him the sound of singing from the 
cellar he had quitted, and he smiled slightly as he listened to the rousing chorus 
he knew so well. From the direction of the Palace a more sinister echo floated on 
the night air; the unmistakable howl of anger, pain and terror; the noise that a 
pursued and stricken mob makes when driven by soldiers. The populace had 
evidently been engaged in the futile and dangerous task of demonstrating and 
proclaiming its hunger, and the authorities were scattering it; keeping it ever 
on the move. 

It was still early, not yet ten o’clock, and a full moon shone over the city, 
unlighted otherwise. Drawing his cloak closer about him, Roland walked rapidly 
in an opposite direction to that from which the tumult of the rabble came, until 
he arrived at the wide Fahrgasse, a street running north and south, its southern 
end terminating at the old bridge. It was along this thoroughfare that the wealthiest 
merchants of Frankfort lived. 

Roland turned, and proceeded slowly towards the river critically examining 
the tall, picturesque buildings on either hand, cogitating the question which of 
them would best answer his purpose. They all seemed uninviting enough, for 
their windows were dark, most of them tightly shuttered, and indeed, the thorough- 
fare looked like a street of the dead, the deserted appearance enhanced, rather 
than relieved, by the white moonlight lying on its cobblestones. 

Nearing the bridge, he discovered one stout door ajar, and behind it shone 
the yellow glow of alamp. He paused before it, and examined critically the facade 
of the house, which, with its quiet, dignified architectural beauty, seemed the abode 
of wealth. Although the shutters were closed, his intent inspection revealed thin 
shafts of light from the chinks, and he surmised that some sort of an assemblage 
was in progress, probably a secret convention, the members of which entered 
unannounced and left the door ajar ready for the next comer. 

For a moment he thought of venturing in, but remembering his mission required 
the convincing of one man rather than the persuasion of a group, he forbore, but 
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‘Sir, you are very young, and probably unacquainted with Frankfort.” 

“I have lived here all my life,” said Roland. ‘I am a native of Frankfort.” 

“In that case,” replied the other, “ you show yourself amazingly ignorant 
of its concerns, otherwise you would know that Herr Goebel is one of the leading 
merchants of the city, a man honourable, enlightened and energetic; an example 
to us all, and one esteemed alike by noble or peasant. We honour ourselves in 
honouring him.” 

‘“‘ Herr Goebel should be proud of such commendation, mein Herr, coming, 
as I judge it to come, from one to whom the words you have used might also be 
applied.” . 

The merchant bowed gravely at this compliment, but made no comment upon 
it, one way or another. 

‘“* Pardon my further curiosity,” continued the young man, “ but from whence 
does Herr Goebel return ? ” . 

‘“* He comes from prison,” said the other. ‘‘ He made the mistake of thinking 
that our young Prince would make a better ruler than his father, our Emperor, 
and but that the Archbishops feared a riot if they went to extremes, Herr Goebel 
ran great danger of losing his life rather than his liberty.” 

‘** What you say, mein Herr, interests me very much, and I thank you for your 
courtesy. My excuse for questioning you is this. I am moved by a desire to enter 
the employ of such a man as Herr Goebel, and it is my purpose to call upon him 
to-morrow, if you think he would be good enough to receive me.” 

“* He will doubtless receive you,” replied the other, “ but I am certain your 
mission will fail. At the present moment none of us are engaging clerks, however 
competent they may be. Ignorant though you are of civic affairs, you must be 
aware that all business is at a standstill in Frankfort. Although Herr Goebel 
has said nothing about it, I learn from an unquestionable source that he himself 
is keeping from starvation all his former employees, so I know he would not take 
on further obligation to a stranger.” 

“*T am well acquainted with the position of affairs, and it is to suggest a 
yemedy that I desire speech with Herr Goebel. I have not the privilege of 
acquaintance with any merchant in this city, so my object in accosting you was to 
learn, if possible, how I might obtain an introduction to the merchant that would 
ensure his receiving me, and gain a hearing when once I had been admitted to his 
house.” 

If Roland expected the stranger to volunteer such introduction, he quite 
underestimated the caution of a Frankfort merchant. 

‘“‘ As I said before, you will meet with no difficulty so far as entrance to the 
house is concerned. May I take it that you yourself understand the art of writing.” 

“Qh, yes,” replied Roland. 

‘Then indite your own letter of introduction. Say that you have evolved a 
plan for the redemption of affairs, and Herr Goebel will receive you without demur. 
He will listen patiently, and give you a definite decision regarding the feasibility 
of your project. And now, good sir, my way lies to the left. I wish you success, 
and bid you good-night.” 

The stranger left Roland standing at the intersection of two streets, one of 
which led to the Saalhof. They had been approaching the Romerberg or market- 
place, the centre of Frankfort, when the merchant had so suddenly ended the con- 
versation and turned aside. Roland remembered that no Jew was allowed to 
set foot in the Romerberg, and he now surmised the nationality of his late com- 
panion. The youth proceeded alone through the Romerberg, and down directly 
to the river, reaching the spot where the huge Saalhof faced its flood. Roland 
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THE CONNAUGHT MAN’S GOAT 
By J. C. Smyru 
Illustrated by W. Matthews 


ao Sete] M afeard you’re improving backwards, sorr, like 
ent SOa-s) ‘the Connaught man’s goat,” said Andy. 
: Mr. Andrew Blake had called, ostensibly, 
to give me my lesson in Irish, but really for the 
chat and smoke so dear to most old men— 
especially Irishmen. This is one way I had of 
ces eat: passing rainy afternoons during my sojourn in 
aa Ballyross on an alleged holiday. 
We had arrived at a perfect if silent understanding. We both 
knew that I should never master the beautiful elusive Erse, but we 
kept up the pretence of study as an excuse to sit in front of a cheery 
fire with pipes in our hands and other creature comforts at our elbows. 

“The Connaught man’s goat,” I said. ‘“ Tell me, Andy, how did 
the Connaught man’s goat improve backwards? Even in this land of 
potatoes and paradoxes, I can hardly believe———” 

“‘ But this is true, sorr. I had it from my father’s two lips—rest 
his soul!” said Andy piously. 

Coaxing a story from Andy was like drawing a cork out of a bottle 
(with which it was often contemporaneous), and a certain amount of 
diplomatic humouring was necessary. ‘“ Before thim things,” he went 
on, pointing out of the window to a motor-car that was hammering 
away in front of what courtesy and the proprietor called an “ hotel.” 

‘An automobile,” I suggested. 

*'Yis,” said he. ‘“ Before thim an’ steam engines wor thought av, 
there used to be plinty av the Good People in Ireland.” He took the 
proffered cigar with a “ Thank ye kindly, sorr,” crumbled it to shreds, 
and slowly filled his “‘ dudheen.” 

‘“‘ And the goat?” said I, tentatively. 

'  “ Shure anny baste that improves, ginerally gets bigger an’ fatter,” 
said Andy. 

“‘ Obviously,” said I encouragingly. 

‘‘ But it’s not a depindable rule, as the histhory I’m goin’ to relate 
shows,” said Andy, pulling slowly and feelingly at his pipe. ‘‘ Onced 
upon a time, there used to live a twisted, crumpled ould man by the 
name av Con, an’ by the same token, he was king av that part av Ireland 
that’s now called Connaught after him. There was niver a house 
between the back dure av his castle an’ New York, an’ thim between his 
front gate an’ Dublin, belonged by turns to him an’ the King av Leinster. 
But he was an avariches ould bhoy, was Con, an’ he spint his nights 
dramin’ an’ his days schamin’ about money, an’ he was niver contint 


wid annything or annybody. 
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“ He set all the strongest bhoys in turns, milkin’ it as hard as they 
cud go, day an’ night, an’ they filled’all the pots an’ pans an’ barrels 
in’ churns an’ crocks, an’ made butther an’ cheese galore; an’ this is 
what began the Irish butther thrade, an’ the 
same is famous to this day. 

“But the king wid all his smartness had 
forgotten to say which way the baste had to 
grow , for some things grow straight like rushes 
or crooked like the horns of a ram, or they can 
grow up like childer or grow down like a cow’s 
tail ;' an’ so the Good People for divilment made 
the goat grow smaller, instead of bigger as the 
king expected. At first he was plazed to see it 
gettir’ a more convaynient size, an’ he sez to himself, , 

“¢The crathur’s improvin’,’ sez he, ‘for it’s growin’ backwards, 
an’ bedad, that’s the way I want it to improve, for a baste is much 
aisier to milk whin ye can do it widout a ladder,’ sez he. 

“But ivery mornin whin he kem to look at the goat, he found it 
was smaller than it was the day before, an’ he wondered whin it wud 
stop improvin’ backwards. He was the richest king in all Ireland by 





. this time, wid sendin’ the fresh butther all over the world, but he wasn’t 


contint, an”-one day in his timper, he bate the poor dumb baste Just 
because it wasn’t givin’ as much milk as it™used_to give. 

“That was the onlucky day for him. 

“The goat commenced to ‘ maa’ as if it was bein’ kilt, an’ ivery 
time the king kem near an’ opened his mouth to spake, the baste wud 
let out a roar that wud frigh ten the dead. 

“It was only about as big as an elephant by this time, but before 
long it was only the size of a horse, an’ thin it grew to the size of a Kerry 
cow, an’ thin itibekem no bigger nor a wolf-hound—in thim days the 
Irish wolf-hounds wor as heavy as Cushendal ponies, an’ higher. The 
king hoped it wud stop whin it rached the goat size, but not a bit av it. 
After a while it was only the size av a hare, an I tell ye it was the divil 
to milk, for it was impossible to get a halther to fit it for more than a 
day at atime. Then it grew to the size av a kitten, then a mouse, an 
thin a fly, an’ thin it disappeared entirely—that is, all but the ° maa.’ 

“The king grew maddes an’ madder, for besides havin’ to put up 
wid the loss av the milk, the little baste used to tormint the sowl out 
av him by hidin’ in his baird or his hair or somewhere about him, an’ 
whiniver the king commenced to spake, the fairy goat wud bellow out 
‘maa’ like ten big billy goats, an’ the king just had to put up wid it. 

“One day an ambassador from the king av Munster kem to see 
about some butther, an’ whin he was showed into the throne room, 
he bowed respectfully an’ sez, ‘God save ye, King Con!’ 

“‘Maa, Maa!’ sez the goat, complately dhrowning the king’s 
voice. 7 oe 

“The ambassador thought av coorse, it insultin’ him athe, king 
was, an’ this near brought on a terrible war because the people were 
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the beggarman came upon a leprechawn an’ got him to lift the charm 
off the king an’ reverse all the harm done by the fairy goat. The king 
thin wint back to his castle an’ ruled wisely an’ kindly, for he tuk his 
lesson to heart an’ when he died at a ripe ould age, iverybody spoke 
av him as Good King Con av Connaught. 

“The beggarman cud have been prime minister, but it wasn’t to 
his taste at all, but he an’ the king to the end av their days wor iver 
the great friends, an’ there was always the sup an’ smoke for him whin- 
iver he called at the castle. 

‘So that’s the end of the histhory, sorr; if the morra is wet I’ll 
drop in an give ye another lesson in Irish.” | 





Triolets 
By L. M. Over 


The daylight fades when you are far, 
My hopes and dreams are blighted. 
For light and joyfulness you are, 
The daylight fades when you are far, 
To blackest night, without one star 
Of hope, my heart’s benighted. 
The daylight fades when you are far, 
My hopes and dreams are blighted. 


The sunshine floods, when you are here, 
The world, and sets it dancing. 

‘And myriad birds sing loud and clear, 

The sunshine floods, when you are here 

My heart with joy ; to feel you near 
To me ts bliss entrancing. 

The sunshine floods, when you are here, 


The world, and sets it dancing. 
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““ Of course, everyone knows Tony’s a rotter,”’ she smiled. 

““T told you he meant you!” cried Algie, triumphantly. 

“‘ And everyone knows Algie’s a goat,” she added. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Scored off badly!” roared Tony. 

“So I think he must have meant you both.” 

* But, dash it,” protested Tony, ‘‘ no one could say I hadn’t a sense 
of humour. They might about Algie sometimes, but not about me, 
hang it all!” 

“Qh, wouldn’t they!” retorted the friend of his youth. ‘I don’t 
think you’re so beastly funny always. A lot of deuced bad jokes you 
make! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“‘ Never heard you make a joke worth laughin’ at in my life, haw, 
haw, haw! Had him there, Flo—what? Haw, haw!” 

- Don’t look so sick, Algie!” laughed their charmer. ‘“‘ Cheer 
up ! 

She hit him a friendly smack on the back, but the sportsman was 
too ne to be cheered even by this. He stalked to the door indig- 
nantly. 

*“‘ Good-night,” he said. ‘I’m off. Tony’s too dooced depressin’ 
when he tries to be funny.” 
| He left them, but he left his last shaft rankling in his friend’s sus- 
ceptible heart. And, instead of consoling him, the ravishing Flo only 
pointed at him the finger of derision. 

“That’s what people think of you, Tony! ” 

The remaining sportsman frowned moodily. 

“ By gad, I’ve a great mind just to show him!” he remarked. 

“Show him what ?” she laughed. 

“That I’ve got a doocid sight better sense of humour than he has. 
I tell you what, I’ll—er—what’s a good joke now ?.” 

** Apple-pie bed,” suggested Miss Frinton. 

“Qh, I say, better still, Pll play the spook trick on him! I re- 
member once sendin’ a footman fellow straight off into an asylum at 
a house I was stoppin’ at by playin’ that game. Everyone simply 
roared !| ” 

“‘ Splendid!” she cried. ‘‘ That’s just the very kind of joke you 
can make, Tony. When’ll you do it?” 

He reflected. 

** Algie always has a bath before he goes to bed. That means his 
goin’ through the passage in the old wing. You know the place I 
mean ?” 

“Qh, what a ripping place! ” she cried. ‘“‘ Just a perfect old place 
for a ghost. We'll put the lights out there and I’ll make you up. Come 
on!” 

A little later there emerged from Miss Frinton’s chaste bed-room 
the most lifelike apparition conceivable. No one would have dreamt 
it was merely the Honourable Tony disguised in billiard-chalk, a sheet, 
nd a lady’s lace scarf. 

*‘’m just going to fetch another cigarette from the billiard-room, 
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fell eerily upon the long book-case containing the Illustrated London 
News, bound in solemn volumes from the first year of its issue; and yet 
more eerily upon a dark old portrait or two that hung above these 
literary treasures. The wind sighed in the trees outside, and from the 
distant kennels a sleepless retriever howled the most depressing soliloquy. 
The ghost of Anthony began to wish sincerely his victim would hurry 
up. Surely he must be bathed and dried by thistime. It was devilish 
dismal work waiting for him. He wished to goodness those beastly trees 
would refrain from swinging about like that just in front of the moon. 
The lights and shadows that swept across the bookcase and the pictures 
were deuced disconcerting. In fact, he found it less unpleasant to 
stare out of the window. 

He was still staring when his heart suddenly stood still. What 
the dickens was that stealthy sound? He turned abruptly and beheld, 
within five paces of him, a dim, white apparition softly drawing near. 
At the same instant the ghost of Algernon perceived a precisely similar 
phenomenon start from a window recess and stand horridly in its path. 
From each spirit rose a blood-curdling gurgle,- something betwixt a 
gasp and a groan, and then for a dreadful minute they confronted one 
another in deathly silence. 

The ghost of Anthony was the first to break the spell. 

‘“*Wh-oo are you ?” it demanded in sepulchral accents. 

The spirit of Algernon was just sufficiently master of its emotions 
to gather that this visitant from the shades mistook it for a fellow- 
phantom. On the whole, it seemed safest to foster this illusion. 

‘“‘ A g-g-g-ghost,” it murmured in hollow tones. ‘ Wh-what are 

ou?” 
The shade of Anthony leapt to a corresponding conclusion. 
_ “ $-s-same here,” it groaned. 

Never in their happiest hours on earth had Tony and Algie regarded 
one another with more profound respect than did their spectres during 
the minutes that followed. But it was clear that something had to be 
said by someone. Heaven (or, rather, some more diabolical power) 
alone knew how a spirit would stand being stared at like this. With 
the voice of a nervous chicken-thief cajolling the watch-dog, the ghost 
of Algernon quavered. 

** You f-f-feeling fit ? ” 

In equally diplomatic accents the ghost of Anthony replied : 

‘“‘P-pretty, thanks. Y-you all right?” 

‘¢'T-tolerable, th-thank you.” 

By this time, both phenomena felt committed possibly to some hours 
of this dreadful duologue. The other spirit stared so wildly and breathed 
with such horrid pants that neither dared move for fear of some violent 
and ghastly consequence. The only thing for it was to keep the horror 
at bay by dint of sheer politeness till some kindly cock should crow. 
It might be a five hours’ job, but neither perceived any safe alternative ; 
and the immediate problem was, with what small talk would a phantom 
be most readily entertained ? 
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‘¢Wh-what d-did you die of ? ” wailed the ghost of Tony. 

“‘ D-drink,” replied the ghost of Algie, almost before it had time 
to reflect. 

*‘ B-bad luck!” crooned the other spirit sympathetically. 

“‘ W-wasn’t it? How d-did you get s-spooked ?” 

The shade of Tony grappled the problem heroically. 

*“« Ar-arson,” it moaned. 

“ Wh-what a b-beastly shame!” 

*¢ Sh-shockin’ ! ” 

Again the conversation languished, and again was nervously re- 
sumed. ) 

“‘T sup-p-pose you find it pretty warm where you come from— 
what ?” inquired the shade of Tony. 

‘‘D-dreadful! Don’t you?” 

“ D-devilish.”’ 

The shade of. Algie perceived a chance of exhibiting itself as a 
contrite spirit. Possibly, it reflected, such a portent might have an 
ameliorating effect. 

“‘ S-served me right, though,” it confessed. 

‘¢ S-same here,” admitted its fellow-wanderer. 

It was at this moment that the ghost of Anthony was visited by 
nothing short of an inspiration. Possibly his dematerialised mind was 
in a condition of abnormal brilliancy, so to speak. Certainly the idea 
showed his intellect at its high water mark. Throwing into his voice 
(so far as he could control it at all) the most blandishing intonation at 
his disposal, he inquired— 

““ Wh-who’s goin’ to w-win the Derby?” 

This was a poser for the ghost of Algernon, but it resolved to have 
a shot. lem 

“‘ P-plaster of Paris,” it hazarded. 

“D-damn!” murmured the other etherialised sportsman. “ I'll 
have to hedge.” 

A sympathetic glow warmed the other’s ghostly heart. 

“ S-still do a bit o’ b-betting ? ” it inquired. 

“‘ One h-has to do something,” said the apparition apologetically. 

‘“ Boo!” exclaimed a voice from the shadows of the corridor. 

With a simultaneous yell both spirits leapt a foot into the air. 

“Oh, you two silly old rotters!” laughed the fascinating Miss 
Frinton. ‘“ You’ve nearly killed me! Tve heard every single word 
you've said!” 

Gradually the ghosts began to grasp the situation. 

“‘C-course I knew it was Algie all the time,” said Tony moodily, 
his voice still quavering a little. | 

“You d-don’t suppose I didn’t know it was Tony ?” protested 
Algie. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Flo. 

“‘ S-splendid rise I got out of you, old fellow,” smiled Tony wanly. 

“ B-beastly funk I put you in,” retorted Algie. 
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black, wrought iron necktie—entered the wholesale cloak and suit estab- 
lishment of Zizzbaum and Son, on lower Broadway. 

Old Zizzbaum had the eye of an osprey, the memory of an elephant 
and a mind that unfolded from him in three movements like the puzzle 
of the carpenter’s rule. He rolled to the front like a brunette polar 
bear, and shook Platt’s hand. 

“ And how is the good Mr. Navarro in Texas?” he said. “ The 
trip was too long for him this year, so? We welcome Mr. Platt instead.” 

“A bull’s eye,” said Platt, “and I'd give forty acres of unirrigated 
Pecos County land to know how you did it.” 

“7 knew,” grinned Zizzbaum, “ just as I know that the rainfall in 
El] Paso for the year was 28.5 inches, or an increase of 15 inches, and 
that therefore Navarro and Platt will buy a $15,000 stock of suits this 
spring instead of $10,000, as in a dry year. But that will be to-morrow. 
There is first a cigar in my private office that will remove from your 
mouth the taste of the ones you smuggle across the Rio Grande and 
like—because they are smuggled.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and business for the day had ended, 
Zizzbaum left Platt with a half-smoked cigar, and came out of the private 
office to Son, who was arranging his diamond scarfpin before a mirror, 
ready to leave. 

“* Abey,” he said, “ you will have to take Mr. Platt around to-night 
and show him things. They are customers for ten years. Mr. Navarro 
and I, we played chess every moment of spare time when he came. That 
is good, but Mr. Platt is a young man, and this is his first visit to New 
York. He should amuse easily.” | 

“All right,” said Abey, screwing the guard tightly on his pin. 
“Il take him on. After he’s seen the Flatiron and the head waiter 
at the Hotel Astor and heard the phonograph play ‘ Under the Old 
Apple Tree,’ it'll be half-past ten, and Mr. Texas will be ready to roll 
up in his blanket. I’ve got a supper engagement at 11.30, but he’ll 
be all to the Mrs. Winslow before then.” 

The next morning at ten, Platt walked into the store ready to do 
business. He had a bunch of hyacinths pinned on his lapel. Zizzbaum 
himself waited on him. Navarro and Platt were good customers, and 
never failed to take their discount for cash. 

“ And what did you think of our little town?” asked Zizzbaum, 
with the fatuous smile of the Manhattanite. 

“ T shouldn’t care to live in it,” said the Texan. ‘“ Your son and 
i knocked around quite a little last night. You’ve got good water, 
but Cactus City is better lit up.” 

“We've got a few lights on Broadway, don’t you think, Mr. Platt ? ” 

“And a good many shadows,” said Platt. “I think I like your 
horses best. I haven’t seen a crowbait since I’ve been in town.’’ 

Zizzbaum led him upstairs to show the samples of suits. 

“ Ask Miss Asher to come,” he said to a clerk. 

Miss Asher came, and Platt, of Navarro and Platt, felt for the first 
time the wonderful bright light of romance and glory descend upon him. 
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these. I’m afraid you’re having a dull time in New York, Mr. Platt. 
A young man like you—of course, you miss the society of the ladies. 
Wouldn’t you like a nice young lady to take out to dinner this evening ? 
Miss Asher, now, is a very nice young lady; she will make it agreeable 
for you.” 

Ce Why, she doesn’t know me,” said Platt, wonderingly. ‘She 
doesn’t know anything about me. Would she go? I’m not acquainted 
with her.” 

“Would she go?” repeated Zizzbaum, with uplifted eyebrows. 
“Sure, she would go. I will introduce you. Sure, she would go.” 

He called Miss Asher loudly. 

She came, calm and slightly contemptuous, in her white shirt waist 
and plain black skirt. 

“Mr. Platt would like the pleasure of your company to dinner 
this evening,” said Zizzbaum, walking away. 

‘“‘ Sure,” said Miss Asher, looking at the ceiling. ‘I'd be much 
pleased. Nine-eleven West Twentieth Street. What time?” 

‘< Say seven o’clock.”’ 

‘“‘ All right, but please don’t come ahead of time. I room with a 
school teacher, and she doesn’t allow any gentlemen to call in the room. 
There isn’t any parlour, so you'll have to wait in the hall. I’ll be ready.” 

At half-past seven Platt and Miss Asher sat at a table in a Broadway 
restaurant. She was dressed in a plain, filmy black. Platt didn’t 
know that it was all a part of her day’s work. 

With the unobtrusive aid of a good waiter he managed to ordera 
respectable dinner minus the usual Broadway preliminaries. 

Miss Asher flashed upon him a dazzling smile. 

‘*Mayn’t I have something to drink ?” she asked. 

“Why, certainly,” said Platt. ‘“ Anything you want.” 

‘© A dry Martini,” she said to the waiter. 

When it was brought and set before her Platt reached over and 
took it away. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

‘A cocktail, of course.” 

“I thought it was some kind of tea you ordered. This is liquor. 
You can’t drink this. What is your first name? ” 

“To my intimate friends,’ said Miss Asher, freezingly, “it is 
‘ Helen.’ ” 

“Listen, Helen,” said Platt, leaning over the table. ‘ For many 
years every time the spring flowers blossomed out on the prairies, I got 
to thinking of somebody that I’d never seen or heard of. I knew it 
was you the minute I saw you yesterday. I’m going back home to- 
morrow, and you’re going with me. I know it, for I saw it in your eyes 
when you first looked at me. You needn’t kick, for you’ve got to fall 
into line. Here’s a little trick I picked out for you on my way over.” 

He flicked a two-carat diamond solitaire ring across the table. 
Miss Asher flipped it back to him with her fork. 

“Don’t get fresh,” she said, severelv. 
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place, over on the north side. There’s a big grove of live oaks and a 
natural lake. The old house can be pulled down and the new one set 
further back.” 

“Put out your pipe,” said Miss Asher. “I’m sorry to wake you 
up, but you fellows might as well get wise, once for all, to where you 
stand. I’m supposed to go to dinner with you and help jolly you along 
so you'll trade with old Zizzy, but don’t expect to find me in any of 
the suits you buy.” 

““Do you mean to tell me,” said Platt, “ that you go out this way 
with customers, and they all—they all talk to you like I have?” 

“‘ They all make plays,” said Miss Asher. ‘“ But I must say that 
you’ve got ’em beat in one respect. They generally talk diamonds, 
while you’ve actually dug one up.” 

“* How long have you. been working, Helen ?’ 

““Got my name pat, haven’t you? I’ve been supporting myself 
for eight years. I was a cash girl and a wrapper and then a shop girl 
until I was grown, and then I got to be a suit model. Mr. Texas Man, 
don’t you think a little wine would make this dinner a little less dry ? ” 

“You’re not going to drink wine any more, dear. It’s awful to 
think how I’ll come to the store to-morrow and get you. I want 
you to pick out an automobile before we leave. That’s all we need to 
buy here.” 

“Qh, cut that out. If you knew how sick I am of hearing such 


? 





talk. 

After the dinner they walked down Broadway and came upon 
Diana’s little wooded park. The trees caught Platt’s eye at once, and 
he must turn along under the winding walk beneath them. The lights 
shone upon two bright tears in the model’s eyes. | 

“YT don’t like that,” said Platt. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

“Don’t you mind,” said Miss Asher. ‘* Well, it’s because—well 
I didn’t think you were that kind when I first saw you. But you are 
all alike. And now will you take me home, or will I have to call a cop ?” 

Platt took her to the door of her boarding-house. They stood for 
a minute in the vestibule. She looked at him with such scorn in her 
eyes that even his heart of oak began to waver. His arm was half-way 
around her waist, when she struck him a stinging blow on the face with 
her open hand. 

As he stepped back, a ring fell from somewhere and bounded on 
the tiled floor. Platt groped for it and found it. 

‘““Now, take your useless diamond and go, Mr. Buyer,” she said. 

“This was the other one—the wedding ring,” said the Texan, 
holding the smooth gold band on the palm of his hand. 

Miss Asher’s eyes blazed upon him in the half-darkness. 

“Was that what you meant? Did you - 

Somebody opened the door from inside the house. 

““Good-night,” said Platt. ‘I'll see you at the store to-morrow.” 

Miss Asher ran up to her room and shook the school teacher until 
she sat up in bed ready to scream “ Fire!” 
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‘“ Where is it ?” she cried. 
. ‘“ That’s what I want to know,” said the model. ‘‘ You’ve studied 
geography, Emma, and you ought to know. Where is a town called 
Cac—Cac—Carac—Caracas City, I think they called it ?” 

“How dare you wake me up for that ?” said the school teacher. 
‘‘ Caracas is in Venezuela, of course.” 

“What’s it like?” 

“Why, it’s principally earthquakes and negroes and monkeys and 
revolutions and malarial fever and volcanos.” 

**T don’t care,” said Miss Asher, blithely; ‘“ I’m going there to- 
morrow.” 





FUN IN THE DARK 
By E. M. Stoxes 


“Why, Pussy, Puss,’ I said, 
And bent to stroke her furry head. 


Ihe Moon, 
Broad-smiling in the sky, 
First saw the joke. 
And soon, 
The little clouds, that did about her lie, 
Shook all their silver sides. The tree-tops high 
Rustled with laughter. Withered up and dry 
The poppy-heads gave sniggering reply, 
While, like a big buffoon, 
The night-moth, as he blunderingly went by, 
Told every evening stock, until the gloom 
Rang with a thousand tongues of mockery. 


Why was it that oe earth’s dim orb, and heaven’s spa:t, 
The. laughter thus began, 
And then, 1n waves of shadowy mirth, so spread, so grew ? 


Alas! It was at me, unhappy man! 
Who, with these words, caressed our watering-can, 


Which ‘fames, but one hour back, had painted blue. 
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With his wrathful eyes resting on the North Frisian port, into 
which he had been driven through stress of dirtv weather, Captain 
Vancouver turned awav amidships. 

The steamer was still Iving chock-a-block 
beside the north pier, with steam up, and her deck 
cleared for sea. Her forecastle, standing in groups, 
Sheltered by the funnel casing from the piercing 
north-easter, were throwing: dark looks at the natives 
and the “ poliz-officiermen ” who were guarding the 
shoreward end of the gangway. 

In the grey light of that December afternoon, the 
town looked very bleak and comfortless against the 
windswept sand-hills that shelter it in a kind of 
elbow. Along the esplanade, great white hotels, with shuttered 
windows, a deserted public garden commanded by a gorgeous casino, 
its porticoes and windows boarded like the numcrous kiosques and 
cafés against the winter gales, lay awaiting the return of the summer 
visitors. 

““ By thunders,” growled Vancouver, as he stepped on his bridge, 
““to spend Christmas here, munching black ‘ brot’ and_ horseflesh 
sausages! And me promising the missis and the kids—bless ’em !—to 
be home for plum-pudding and pie. Ugh!” 

““Qne ’ud be almost tempted to cut and run for it, sir,” remarked 
the second mate, who, with his elbows propped on the after bridge-rail, 
had been staring through his glass away north-north-west, into the 
misty offing, beyond the north erd of the island. ‘‘ Here comes a 
sailing craft—standing in for port. By George, sir, aren’t the Deutschers 
watching us! ” 

Captain Vancouver nodded as he took the glass and examined the 
galliot. 

“Cut and run for it!” he repeated, under his breath. ‘“ If only 
we had the chance! ”’ 

Frowning in sudden thought, he directed the glass on the squat 
gunboat lying outside in the roadstead. On board her were no signs 
ot watchfulness except in the officer on her low bridge, the sentry pacing 
up and down by the forecastle gangway, and the wisp of drab smoke 
eddying from her funnel. 

‘‘ That vessel coming in will be the powder craft the harbour master 
was jabbering about this morning, Mr. Robinson,” he exclaimed, handing 
back the telescope. ‘“‘ We’ve got to shift to the south pier then, I undcr- 
stand. She moors alongside here, in this berth.” 

‘‘ Harbour master, sir, makin’ for the gangway. Will they be havin’ 
us winch across into the tresh berth ?”’ 

‘“*T expect so, I expect so,” the skipper replied, in tones that sug- 
gested additional grievance. 

As the master swung round to greet the vociferous “‘ Hafenmeister,”’ 
his eyes met Robinson’s; and for a second or two they looked interro- 
gatively at each other. 
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“Umph! Glad to see, Robinson, you’re no croaking Cockney 
like Mr. Bykett. By thunders, wouldn’t I like to let these Germans see 
we're all the Old Blood yet.” 

“You Englisches schiff, ahoy, da. You will now to shift to die 
sudwarts bruckenpfeiler. .. . What! You do not know what I say? 
To die south pier, I tell you; die same berth there. I will take you 
kreutzweise myself. Then you will draw die fires, and remain in die 
schiff. You are arrestanten. No! you cannot land.” 

Maybe it was the Old Blood, maybe it was the New, that flushed 
Vancouver’s dark face, and made his lean hands strain on the bridge- 
rail. | 

“ Tcan’t land, can’t I, eh?” he grumbled, staring down from the 
end of his bridge at the harbour-master, a sallow, wizened-faced Frisian 
giant, beetle-browed, with a bush of grizzled moustache, and a bayonet 
cut across the bridge of his broad nose. ‘‘ How d’ye know I want to? 
Tell some ot your hands to slip the wires, and we’ll haul aboard for 
t’other berth.” 

The skipper watched him pass down the gangway and gain the pier. 
Then, with swift, decisive motions, Vancouver turned to his engine- 
room telegraph and wheel. On Robinson’s ear came his orders, and 
for a few moments the officer stared in amazement at him; the next, 
his feet were on the ladder, and he was hurriedly making for the fore- 
castle. 

The master of the Happy Ann intently watched the pier hands 
slouching round the great cast-steel bollards; behind them, the back- 
ground of sheds and fixings, and the crowd of spectators. 

‘“‘ Haul away—haul away, bow and starn, there!” 

The order came like the crack of a whip; and his telegraph went 
twang-twang in the engine-room, the propeller instantly beating up 
muddy foam. Before the harbour-master and his men could believe 
their sight, the great wire hawsers were being ravenously picked up by 
ae steam capstan, the looped ends to fall into the water with a heavy 
splash. 

“Danke, danke, meine Herren!” roared Vancouver. “I am 
shifting; but it’s to t’other side of the North Sea. You don’t catch 
this Britisher doing Christmas Time with vou. It’s——’’ But the 
crash of the maritime guard’s rifle as he realised affairs cut short the 
skipper’s speech. 

With a sharp ping the bullet struck the funnel in front of the bridge, 
and the master’s face winced. Hunching his shoulders together as 
if lessening the target of his tall figure, he bent low over the wheel as he 
brought the steamer round on her heel for the open. 

Grunts and yells broke out on the deck behind him, where the 
boatswain and two seamen were in hand-grips with the guard. Above 
the hubbub on the pier he heard the second mate’s voice drawing atten- 
tion to the harbour-master, who in his desperation and fury had jumped 
from the pier-head, and landed almost at the cost of his life on the 
runaway’s port quartcr. 
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faint weird noises that mingled with the Bremse’s still fainter moans. 
With every faculty strung alert, Captain Vancouver was taking his 
vessel homeward. 

“Yet he had qualms of conscience, that were only appeased when 
the second mate came on the bridge at eight bells. 

‘Weather is as thick as ever, sir,” he observed to the master, 
standing in the lee of the charthouse, the light of which, gleaming through 
the snow-flecked window, dimly illumined Vancouver’s worried face. 
“‘ By-the-bye, sir, the harbour-master and t’other ’un are keen to know 
what you intend doing with ’em. The guard wants to skip, ’cause it’ll 
be two years’ hard on black munchoo and skilly for letting the steamer 
skidoo; and the harbour-master, poor devil, is in the deuce of a stew. 
Seems he is responsible for the Daimler getting her nose stove in. Clean 
torgot she was tied up there till we ran smash on her. He don’t mind 
if he never gets back. They'll be mightv severe on him.”’ 

The long laugh of an eased man escaped Captain Vancouver. He 
rubbed a circle in the snow clogging the charthouse window, and peered 
inside at the clock beside the log desk. 

Said he, in a voice the cheerfulness of which the pitiless fog and 
snow could not dispel, “ I reckon, this hour three nights on, Mr. Robin- 
son, sees these two Germans sitting in my front parlour with my missis 
and myself, supping punch and eating mince pies. Foolish having 
any grudge against them. They were only doing their duty. By-the- 
bve. Robinson, we seem smarter than the Germans, after all! ” 
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“CORINNA’S EVES” 


By Aucusta Hancock 


Across a bowl of hyacinths 
I saw Corinna’s eyes, 
Like flowrs so blue, so wondrous fair 
Were they, that other blossoms there 
Look’d up in sweet surprise, 
And sunbeams, from the garden stray d, 
Came drifting oer the dappled shade, 
Kiss’'d my wood-hyacinths, but stay'd 
Within Corinna’s eyes. 


- “LORD ERNEST 
4 | ‘cn THE LOST RING 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE BRISCOE... 


said Sir George Verrers, “ the ring 
itself isn’t worth much, but I value 
it peculiarly because of its asso- 
“- ciations. It was given to an ancestor by 
Charles I. after the Battle of Edgehill. 
And it had a curious history before that, for Mary, 
Queen of Scots, had brought it with her from France. 
I think the old Verrers——my great-something- 
grandfather—must have saved Charles’s life some- 
how. Anyway, it’s been in the family for over 
250 years—and I’d sooner lose anything else.” 
““T’ve heard you speak of it before,” said 
Lord Ernest Sinclair. “Got a motto or something 


| isn’t a question of intrinsic value,” 





on it, hasn’t it?” 


“Yes,” said Sir George; “*‘ Fats ce gue dois’—the old chevalier’s 
motto.” 

“'What’s it like?” Lord Ernest enquired. 

“‘ Just a plain gold band with a curious knot—the motto is writte1 
inside in tiny letters.” 

‘And you missed it yesterday morning ? ” 

“‘'Yes—about half-past ten. I’ve had the place turned upside 
down—and I should probably have sent for a detective, but I remem- 
bered you were coming down to-day and that you were rather keen 
on this kind of thing. So I thought I’d wait till you came and tell you 
the facts.” 

Lord Ernest nodded. 

‘“‘ Are you quite sure when you had it on last?” he asked 

“Yes, luckily I am,” said Sir George. “‘ We had some people here 
to dinner the night betore last—and I showed it to Mrs. Egerton— 
she’s rather interested in such things—about 11 o’clock—just as their 
motor came round for them. Then I’m positive it was on when I went 
to bed. And next morning, just after I’d finished the paper—about 
half-past ten, | saw it wasn’t there.” 
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‘What had you done that morning?” said Lord Ernest. “Can you 
remember ? ” | | 

“Oh, ves, quite easily,” said Verrers. ‘‘ You see, down here in 
the country, I’m uncommonly regular. I get up at 8.36, and tub and 
dress ; my man comes in to shave me at nine, and I go down at a quarter 
past, stick a pair of boots on, and stroll round the lower garden till half- 
past, then breakfast, then the paper, and then it’s about half-past ten— 
that was exactly when I missed the ring—just as I laid down the paper.”’ 

“‘ Sounds like a case of walking in your sleep,” said Lord Ernest, 
thoughttully. ‘‘ Have you ever done such a thing? You might have 
hidden it away somewhere—and you wouldn’t be likely to find it unless 
you went to fetch it in your sleep again.” 

“Never walked an inch that I know of,” said Verrers. “TI sleep 
uncommonly sound—and I don’t think it can be stolen—it isn’t worth 
much, as I said—to anyone except me. I must have lost it—it fitted 
rather loosely. Got any other idea?” 

“No,” said Lord Ernest, ‘‘ but there isn’t much to go on yet. 
You must let me watch you to-morrow morning, from the time you get 
up till half-past ten and if there’s no clue to be got from that it will be 
fairly safe to assume that you lost it during the night. In that case, I 
really fancy you will turn out a somnambulist—possibly for the first 
time.” 

“* Bet you I don’t,” said Sir George, with a healthy scorn of such 
proceedings as sleep-walking; ‘‘ anyhow, I’ve never done it before. 
But come in and watch my toilet, by all means, and I hope you spot 
something that'll help you to find the ring.” 

Accordingly next morning Lord Ernest arose considerably earlier 
than usual, and, entering Verrers’ bedroom at half-past eight, watched 
from a comfortable armchair the bathing and dressing of his friend. 
Sir George, though he prided himself on his simplicity of taste and his 
disdain for the fashions, was, nevertheless, very particular as to his 
appearance. His man came in at nine to shave him, and Sir George 
complained twice of the razor and again later of the tie handed to him. 

“* Dash it all, Vickers,” he said, “ I’ve worn that tie a whole weck. 
Give me a spotted dog.” 

In fact, there was more than a passing resemblance between the 
attiring of Sir George Verrers and the dressing of the “ last of the dandies.” 
Even down in the study, when the time came for the putting on of boots, 
an ancient pair of gloves was donned before the operation. 

“Yes, old chap,” said Sir George, in answer to Lord Ernest’s smile, 
“hate blacking on my hands, you know—makes me feel so like an 
engine-driver. Come out into the garden. I always walk half-a-mile 
or so before breakfast.” 

Lord Ernest followed his host into the garden, where they strolled 
for a few minutes before breakfast. After the meal was over he re- 
quested to be allowed to occupy the study alone for half-an-hour, and 
mildly astonished his host by asking for a pot of glue. Sir George left 
him in the study and himself rode over to one of his neighbouring farms 
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going to try and listen down it, are you—in case there’s a thief about 
the place ?”’—and he grinned again at the idea. | 

“Then,” said Lord Ernest, ignoring this suggestion, ‘‘I think I 
can safely promise you that you shall have the ring to-morrow— 
probably during the morning.” 

His host stared. | 

“The devil you can!” he said. ‘“ Well, itll be pretty smart if 
you manage that. Won’t you give us a hint of what you have dis- 
covered ?” 

“ T have discovered very little,” said Lord Ernest, “ but I can assure 
you the ring has not been stolen and, as I say, I hope you will be wearing 
it again to-morrow. It will assist my plans materially if you act to-day 
as though you had not missed the ring—in fact, if vou spend the rest 
of the day as you usually do.” 

“ Right-o !” said Sir George. “ I’d do a good deal more than that 
to get it back. But you'll have to tell us all about it to-morrow, eh ? ” 

Lord Ernest crumbled his bread thoughtfully. 

“If I do,” he said, “‘ your opinion of my powers will go down con- 
siderably, and you will in all probability wonder why you didn’t solve 
the problem yourself. But as I am not a professional detective and 
- have no reputation at stake, I shall not mind giving away my little 
secret.” 

~ When lunch was over, Lord Ernest and his hostess proceeded to 
the lower garden to play croquet. Lady Verrers herself was a fairly 
good player, but was no match for Lord Ernest, who rarely found an 
aaa who could extend him. He started the game with the blue 
ball, and when Lady Verrers had missed a shot at him with the red he 
took his black ball leisurely round the course until it was a rover. He 
then set the blue ball in a position which was more or less inaccessible 
from the starting-point, and waited for Lady Verrers’ second shot. 
As this was also a failure, he once more collected the balls, and with 
almost uncanny accuracy made a complete break with the blue ball, 
pegged out the black, ran out with the blue, and apologised to Lady 
Verrers tor his summary victory. 

“TI find croquet very like an omelette,” he said; “it is simple 
enough—but it must be good; cricket—the beef of games, if I may so 
call it—is filling, and therefore endurable, even when only third-rate— 
at least, I imagine so. But from poor croquet or a leathery omelette, 
heaven preserve me! they are both so unnecessary. I am very sorry 
you had but two shots, Lady Verrers. May I presume to offer you some 
bisques ? ” 

Lady Verrers smiled : 

‘Qh, I don’t mind being beaten,” she said, ‘‘ especially by a crack 
player; but I hate taking points—and, besides, I have several things 
to do; in fact, I only played because I knew you would not be long 
in finishing.”’ 

Left to his own devices, Lord Ernest spent an idle afternoon on 
the terrace. Apparently he had solved the mystery of the ring, for he 
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YOUNG COONEY 


A TALE OF THE BUSHRANGING DAYS 
By JEFFREY SILANT 
Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


Soe ae sage ,OU see, young Cooney had joined_Ben Hall’s gang 

oats (i) ~~ and that was his trouble; and now he had shot 
Trooper Morris through the heart (a shot to be 
proud of), and that was why he was in a hurry 
just now. 

Now, young Cooney was of a fiery nature 
which matched his hair excellently well; also he 

cimest was very young—only just turned nineteen—and 
apt to be both careless and over-zealous in the expenditure of gun- 
powder. 

He had been doing a piece of scouting on his own account up Moran- 
garell way, without using just as much discretion as a more experienced 
bushranger might have exercised. Thus, when seven mounted police 
rode into the township off the Grenfell track, the youth had to relin- 
quish his temporary possession of the said township, and quit the same 
as speedily as might be. 

Old Mrs. McGrath, who was a soft-hearted soul (and who, by the 
way, had a natural antipathy to the blue-coated officials of the law, 
on account of having been bred and raised in an atmosphere of “ cattle- 
duffing ’’), at once gave the boy the alarm. 

‘“‘ The traps is on yer tracks, lad; you’d best light out for solitude.” 

Young Cooney sprang out of Butler’s shanty and on to the big bay 
colt, and gained the edge of the scruh. There he wheeled, dropped the 
reins on his horse’s neck, and deliberately fired an Enfield bullet into 
the nearest pursuer. 

I do not believe the boy meant to murder even a policeman, but, 
you see, he happened tv know that a pair of bright grey eyes watched 
him anxiously from the verandah cof Riley’s humpy. 

(Susie Riley, etat sixteen, liked bushrangers. MHall’s gang were 
kind to her, and—well—and so Young Cooney had shot Sergeant Donovan 
in the arm about a month since, in order that he might be qualified for 
‘road work.” Thereafter he had reported to Hall that he had “ gone 
out,” and that hero had laughed and accepted his application for enlist- 
ment as a member of his gang.) 

The youth now turned his horse and led the hunt into the scrub 
wherein he had been born, knowing not that he had killed a man, but 
proud of his “‘ gallery-play ” in having dropped from his saddle one ot 
his enemies—and in full view of his lady-love. 
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spoiling him, though he loved him for a sportsman, and had already 
once saved the youngster at the risk of his own life. 

The youth remained unruffled. | 

“Yes, I dropped one trap up at Morangarell, and there’s half-a- 
dozen more on my tracks now, see! They’re this side of the scrub 
already. Didn’t want to draw ’em on you, but I’ve got some ‘news 
that won’t improve with keepin’. 

“‘There’s a big lot o’ gold on the Humbug coach to-night, con- 
signed for Sydney, vta Temora. That’s better’n sticking up Burra- 
murra, I reckon. The coach’ll go by the back track instéad of Nobby’s 
Lagoon way, and only three traps as escort. It’s got about that we’re 
to be at Burramurra to-night, and all hands Mister Gov’ment kin spare 
are invited to meet us. Some are out from Grenfell, and some from 
Barmedman. I reckon it was the Grenfell coots cut my tracks.” 

This did not take long in telling, and Hall hurried round to his 
horse. 

“How do you know all this, youngster ? ” he asked the boy at his 
side. 

The youth blushed with pride and pleasure. “Oh!” he said, 
‘Sue told me. She’s the best ‘ telegraph’ we’ve got. She don’t make 
no mistakes ! ” 

The man laughed. 

‘“‘'You’re dead sure of this ? ” he asked. 

“Dead dam’ jumpin’-well certainly sure!” asserted young Cooney 
with no little conviction. 

‘‘Then you must get away to the camp across the river and warn 
Burn and Jim. Meet me at Ricketson’s western drafting yard. [ll 
be there soon after sundown with the rest of the boys. They’re camped 
on the lignum swamp this side of Caragabal homestead. Mind that 
colt when you’re swimming the river, and get a fresh horse from Burn. 

“You'd best let the traps see you, but don’t take chances. [ll 
get away now, and keep out of sight of ’em. If they see you they'll 
not notice my tracks, and I don’t want ’em to worry me the next twenty- 
four hours. Once across the creek you can clear over the plain as hard 
as you can put. They’ll lose you in the yarren country, and they'll 
have more sense than to try and follow you into the Wirrah Hills.” 

With these directions, Hall rode away hotfoot down the creek, 
keeping what cover he could. 

The horsemen were drawing closer, so the youth returned to the 
front of the shanty, tightened his girths, and sought an interview with 
Donaghue. 

That large person chaffed the youthful bushranger, saying he was 
sorry he had no ginger ale or lemonade, intimating that rum was dan- 
gerous to the constitution of one so young. 

The youthful transgressor covered the publican with his rifle, but 
showed a boyish grin behind the sights. 

He said, “‘ I reckon I’d best work up a bit of a scare on you, else the 
traps might think you was one of our accomplices.” 
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As soon as he swung into the yard, he knew what had happened, and 
charged the fence with his great black horse, who hit it above his knees, 
bursting the panel, turning a complete somersault with his rider, and 
falling a clear ten feet beyond ground-level, to disappear with a tremen- 
dous splash into the water. 

Horse and rider rose to the surface, parted, but the enraged Irish- . 
man swam blindly out into the stream. He was a splendid swimmer, 
but hampered as he was by boots, spurs, and uniform, it was nothing 
short of sheer madness. 

His horse fought for a landing on the hither side, and was washed 
down-stream, but the rider did not heed. His one desire was to catch 
the offender who had wounded him last month. 

The further bank was much better for landing, but still it was very 
steep and crumbly. 

The colt tried, and tried again, only to fall back at each attempt ; 
but the boy never slackened his hold upon the tail. Bullets splashed 
round him, and spat into the bank ahead. The big sergeant was more 
than half-way across; and what could a lad with a broken arm do 
against Donovan ? ? 

Ah! The colt found a footing, and he staggered up the bank, lugging 
the boy after him. The horse had one foot through the rein, and this 
checked him a moment on the plain, so that the boy seized the bridle 
and prepared to mount. . 

Suddenly a cry from the other side of the creek arrested his atten- 
tion, and young Cooney looked back to see what was happening. 

The big sergeant was evidently very busy drowning just at that 
moment. He was struggling hard to keep afloat, and to reach the 
river-bank. He had nearly got across, but could go no further, so that 
the stream seized upon him and carried him away. 

The boy left his horse, ran about thirty yards along the bank, and 
scrambled down to a jutting point. Here he hung on to a root with 
his good hand and leaned out over the water, waiting for the drowning 
man to come within reach. 

Donovan struggled back from a half-swoon as he felt a limp hand 
touch his face, and he heard someone say, ‘‘ Here, catch on!” He 
seized the hand wildly, clinging to it for dear life. 

That hand belonged to the broken arm of the boy, and the boy 
groaned as he drew in the big policeman. 

The sergeant lay stranded in shallow water, and the boy did what 
he could to revive him. 

The shooting from the other side had ceased only when the sergeant 
was in the line of fire, but the boy did not notice when it stopped or 
started. You see, they were only policemen ! 

The big man seemed to have a spasm of consciousness, and he 
seized the boy by the ankles; but the youth kicked himself free and 
leaped up the bank, taking tke sergeant’s pistol with him. 

There ke stood, looking down, till he was aware of the sound of 
firing, and looked across at his baffled pursuers. 
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He was feeling faint, and things came slowly to his brain. Then he 
heard a roar like that of an angry bull, and the big Irishman—his worst 
enemy—tottered before him to shield him from the bullets. 

A couple more shots were fired, and Donovan swung round. “ You 
damned swines!” he shouted across the water. ‘‘ The boy has saved 
me. Let him alone. I can take him unhurt.” | 

As he spoke, he toppled, but jerked himself erect again; then he 
coughed and fell, with blood coming from his mouth. ‘“ Sonny,” he 
gasped, “it’s a pity you killed Morris this morning ! ” | 

. The boy rose from beside the dead policeman. He walked slowly, 
heedless of the renewed firing, to his horse; mounted, and as he rode 
away, he was aware that his boyhood had passed from him. 

He was a man—and an outlaw. 
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Poor Patience, on a monument 
_ Sat waiting night and day. 
““T never thought before,” she said, 
“ Business was done this way!” 
“Tt seems to me [Pll have to wait 
Until my hair 1s grey!” 


The world passed by, and winked its eye 
In scornful sympathy, 

“Why are you sitting there?’ I said, 
“* Behaving foolishly /” 

Don’t be so meek. Come down and speak, 


Or fame will pass you by ! 


But Patience only shook her head 
And smiled in mournful way, 

“A lady cannot press her claims 
As boldly as you say. 

She rests upon the chivalry, 
And truth of those who pay!” 


‘““ Then, Lady,” laughed the cynic Worid, 
“ Don’t rest on it too far, 

For chivalry is decadent. 
And men deceivers are!” 

Yet Patience sits there—waiting still, 
Beneath Hope’s fading star. 


(N.B.—I sent him this—and he paid up / 
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“LA GITANA” 


By Mrs. KenpbaAti PARK 
Illustrated by Senor ‘F. Llaverias 


I 


mq UST as the sun Sank behind the low-roofed houses in the 
Calle del Sol, the woman awoke within Pilarica Marti, ar 
with that the consciousness of power. 

She was a slim, sinuous creature of sixteen sun-bakea 
years. Against the blue-wash dado of Tia Pepa’s house 
her pink cotton skirt fluttered out in alternate bright and 
faded streaks. Above the blue dado the wall was glaringly 
white, and from it the girl’s small brown face, set in its 
frame of shiny blue-black hair, showed sullen and defiant, 





and yet—afraid. 

The cobbled street was deserted, the doors of the houses opposite were closed, 
for at this hour the feminine portion of the inhabitants were engaged in preparing 
the evening meal for the men folk who would shortly return from work. 

Shrinking against the side of the house, one small brown hand pressed against 
the wall, she listened to the heavy breathing of the villainous-looking youth who 
loomed out of the blackness of the doorwav beside her. 

In his hand he held a long hazel-stick, which he was sharpening with a gipsy 
knife. He was whistling softly, but now and again paused to scowl at the shrinking 
form of the girl. He could count her heart-beats as her bosom rose and fell beneath 
the flowered cotton shawl which she wore crossed over her shoulders; and there 
was a curiously livid glow over his swarthy face that might have been due to the 
green kerchief knotted round his throat. 

For a little while he continued quietly to peel and polish the stick till it was 
clean and shiny—a greenish white thing. 

‘“¢ Come in,” he said, suddenly, rubbing his lean fingers up and down its length. 


““ Come in—do you hear?” 


“1 won't,” the girl replied, sullenly, her eyes bent on the uneven cobbles. 
She put out a little bare foot and pushed gently at a loose stone. 

Pancho scowled down at her. The glow of the after sunset was glistening 
on the silver ring on her little finger. 

Stick and knife clattered to the ground; he took a step towards her, and the 
next moment seized her by the wrists. 

‘“ Who gave you that ring?” he demanded, hoarsely. 

She met his look with defiance. 

“You’re a brute, and I won’t tell you!’ She tried to wrench herself free, 
but his grip was like a vice. 

‘“‘T saw the Sefior Antonio give it to you last night,” he hissed jealously, and 
just for a moment a gleam of triumph shot through the girl’s eyes. It turned to 
one of fear as she met the vindictive light 1 in his own. 

A moment later he let go her wrists. She ducked suddenly, as if to avoid a 
blow. 

“You needn’t look at me like that. I won’t eat you!’’—and turned from 
her with a harsh laugh. 
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Pilarica ran to the corner of the street, before she reached it the child in her 
was struggling with the newly-awakened woman; the child won, and she turned 
and gibed and made a face at him—even as she had been wont to do all her 
life, 

He shook his fist at her and the ghost of a smile flitted over his face as he 
watched the last flutter of her skirts disappear. 

Pilarica Marti and Pancho Suarez were the children of neighbours who had 
been neighbours all their lives. The doors of their respective houses had always 
been side by side until a year ago. 

Pancho remembered quite well the day when, a little urchin of four, he had 
first looked, round-eyed, upon the tiny brown face in its closely-fitting white cotton 
cap, and touched the tiny brown hands which were the visible signs of something 
human and alive—and motherless—in a long bundle of clothes which the Sefiora 
Pepa nursed so tenderly on her fat knees. Since that day he had played with 
and alternately bullied and petted and coaxed and teazed the little, brown, mother- 
less baby. It was only just lately that he had awakened to the knowledge that 
she was no longer a baby, and that he loved the little brown-skinned maid with 
that fierce passion which is born and bred in the Spanish. gipsy. 

When she angered him he was tempted to kill her, but when she was sweet 
and docile it would have been heaven to lay himself down upon the ground that 
she might dance upon him, or trample upon him with her fairy feet. 

Dance! How she danced! There was nothing to describe it! The’ sweet 
seductiveness, the wild abandon. Every movement of her hands and arms, of her 
head and neck, of her slim, sinuous form, now wooing, now defying—now expressing 
the inexpressible—and yet so wholly unconscious of it! It made a thousand devils 
rise within him, and he felt that he must take her—or kill her—he hardly knew 
which ; but the gipsy blood coursed madly through his veins, his pulses beat wildly. 

Was the girl afraid of him, he wondered. No, impossible ! 

He stood for a long time in the doorway, staring down the street. . . . Last 
night Pilarica had danced in Sefior Antonio’s café. Sefior Antonio had given her 
that trinket—that ring. And after dancing she had gone round with her little 
tray. How the coppers had showered on to it! Sefior Antonio—a fat beast— 
vould want the girl to dance again. It would bring many more customers for a 
‘‘copita.”” He would probably offer her money. . . . Among the crowd at the café 
was a stranger; his accent and his clothes proclaimed him a Catalan—probably 
a cattle dealer. He had looked at the dancing girl as if she had been a performing 
monkey, or ? 

Pancho swore under his breath. He turned from the doorstep and entered 
the house. It was Pilarica’s home. 

The shadows in the street had deepened, and the living-room, opening on to 
it, was almost in darkness save for a little oil lamp smoking on the wooden table 
near the fire. A woman, prematurely aged by ill-health and incessant toil, bent 
over the earthenware pot simmering on the wood ashes. 

She looked at him from over her shoulder. 

‘Where have you been, che?” 

Pancho threw down his knife and stick upon the table and muttered some- 
thing unintelligible. 

‘‘Where’s the wench? You were speaking to her?” 

‘So I was,” the youth returned, gruffly. ‘ Look here, Sefiora Pepa—you 
mustn’t let her dance in the taverna 4 

The old woman cackled. | 

‘“‘Caramba! and why not? She brought two pesetas—all coppers—last 
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Yes, there she was! In the dim light he could discern her eyes, the young 
outline of her face peeping down at him between her flowers—the tin watering-can 
in her hands as she deliberately showered them and him. 

“‘ Pilarica,” he whispered. 

“Que quieres ?”’ How soft her voice was! 

“Come for a walk with me after supper ? ” 

“T can’t.” 

““Why not? Yes, come, we'll go to the quay.” 

“I’m going to—dance.” 

He detected the subtle stubbornness in her voice, and groaned. 

“Que dices ?”” she whispered. 

“I did not speak.” 


Up in her casement, Pilarica heard the strained voice, and, understanding, 
the woman in her tingled with the pleasure of her power. She began to hum softly 
the air of a “‘ seguidilla.” 

‘‘ Pilarica, come down—now.” 

€¢ No.’’ 

“Yes,” he insisted. 

“I’m going to sup, but—I’ll come afterwards. I’m not going to tne Senor 
Antonio’s till ten o’clock.” 

“Tf you ” he began; but she shut the window on him. 

For a long time he stood, out of the circle of light cast by the street lamp, 
leaning against the wall opposite her house. He forgot about going home to his 
own supper; a confusion of thoughts surged through his brain, and only two were 
clear—he wondered if Pilarica would come down soon—wondered how he could 
obtain money to bribe her step-mother. Many wild and impossible schemes flitted 
through his mind, but none seemed feasible. . . 

The striking of a clock in the neighbouring church tower awoke Pancho from 


his reverie. 

Nine o’clock! and almost at the same moment a voice above him whispered : 

“Vengo!” | 

He had not heard the opening of the window, and his pulses: quickened. 

In another moment she was at his side, and without exchanging a word of 
greeting they turned out of the street together. 

It was not far to the river. The young moon was shining on the murky water. 
The few passers-by glanced at them with careless indifference. Waifs—there were 
so many of them! Valencia abounded in ‘them. 

* Pilarica, I do not like you to dance in Antonio’s taverna.”? Pancho’s voice 
was slightly unsteady. 

“‘ How silly you are, Pancho! I like to dance!” the girl said, lightly. 

Pancho stood still in the road. He turned and faced Pilarica, and held her 
eves with his own. 

“Listen, Pilarica! I love you, do you hear? I love you with all my soul, 
Pilarica—and—it drives me mad to see you dance for all those destras in the taverna ! 
Promise me vou won't!” he cried, eagerly, earnestly, bending his dark face down 


to the level of her own. 
For a moment she thrilled, then the stubborn lines showed round her full-lipped 





mouth. 
“‘T shall dance. Why shouldn’t I earn a few honest coppers as well as other 
folk?” 





*¢ Pilarica—you—can scrub or—wash—or pick olives 
She looked at her small brown hands and then at him, and laughed. 
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He waited, hanging on her answer. 

She did not fancy scrubbing or washing or picking olives. She could do all 
those things when she was old—old like Tia Pepa; now she would dance. And 
so saying she turned her back on him, and began to retrace her steps. Pancho 
followed in a fume, his hands thrust deep into his pockets, his slow, long strides 
keeping him a step behind the light, graceful figure. 

There is something in the walk of the Spanish gipsy quite inimitable—a grace, 
a freedom, and, withal, a quietness vibrant with life and energy seen in the women 
of no other race. 

For a while they walked thus in Indian file; sometimes she spread her elbows 
a little bit, her skirts played out round her bare feet with marked “ flutterings ” ; 
once or twice she tossed her head like a young deer, and it was all sheer delight 
and pleasure in her newly-discovered power ! 

Away to the right the electric lights shone through the dense trees of the Ala- 
meda ; carriages rolled up and down the drive, and a wild desire to annihilate the 
wealthy and confiscate their riches swept through the youth. 

When they came to the street where the gas jets over Antonio’s door cast 
waving circles of light upon the faces of the men occupying the half-dozen tables 
set out upon the pavement, Pilarica turned to him. 

‘* Adios—hasta luego,” she said, coolly. 

““1’m coming in,” he said, doggedly. 

She swept him a swift look from under her black lashes, and the expression 
on his face as he heard the frank 1f somewhat boisterous “‘ Ole, oles!” that greeted 
her appearance, made her shrink inwardly. 
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ORS Seated alone at one of the little marble-topped tables 
at the far end of the room, Pancho seemed to be looking 
through a veil of stars which danced and sparkled and dazed 
his sight. Yet he was vividly conscious of the most minute 
detail. The open space which had been cleared for the 
‘“ sitana ” in the centre of the room (since there was no 
stage), the glare of gas jets, the thronging faces of those 

: customers who, quitting the tables outside the door, pushed 
in for a better view of the dancer, the other faces occupying the tables inside 
the tavern, pulling their chairs out of the way, or flattening themselves up against 
the white-washed walls. They were all men’s faces, save two, and these were the 
hardened visages of the wives of a bricklayer and a pastry-cook. 

There was the Senor Antonic, fat and shiny, his greedy eyes watching every 
new customer from his place behind the counter—the sleeve of his blue cotton 
shirt brushing the flowering rose tree in a pot beside him every time he stretched 
out his arm to take the coins he loved so well. The two waiters—lads in their shirt- 
sleeves, and red fajas round their waists, one of them with a flower stuck behind 
his ear—swiftly and noisily serving the customers, prominent amongst whom was 
the Catalonian cattle dealer with his loud harsh voice, and the heavy stick which 


seemed part of himself... . 
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The night watchmen extinguished their lanterns at the street corners, their 
heavy sticks echoed through the streets as they struck them upon the pavements. 

Presently the deep voice of the Miguelete, striking the hour of five, rose above 
the jingle of bells as.a herd of asses, driven by a wizened old man, came round the 
corner of the street and stopped before a closed door. Up on the fourth floor the 
sefiora had an obstinate cold—asses’ milk, taken for nine consecutive days, was 
an infallible cure. 

The ass driver raised the iron knocker, let it fall four times, and then turned 
and began to milk one of the animals standing patiently about the street. Just 
then the door opened and a woman, with clothes hastily thrown on, held out a 
small jug into which the man emptied the tin measure-full of milk. It was too 
early for conversation, and the ass driver passed on to the next house. 

A little later herds of goats streamed in all directions, stopping at almost every 
door to leave the inmates their morning’s milk. 

Farther on, the Torres de Serrano stood out sharply against the brightening 
sky and the trees showed green and fresh in the light of the rising sun. 

At this early hour, scarce a soul crossed the Puente de Serrano; but along 
the river’s bank workmen were already taking up the thread of toil where they 
had dropped it the evening before. 

It was early April, and the air was cold and damp. A man hurrying over the 
Serrano bridge had his ‘‘ tapa-bocas”” wound round his shoulders and mouth, and his 
cap pulled so low over his eyes that very little of his face was visible. 

When the Sefiora Pepa saw him enter her house she looked at him with 
uneasiness. 

“ You are early, Pancho ?” she said, interrogatively. 

He closed the street door and looked round the room before replying. 

Sefiora Pepa was sweeping up the floor and a little heap of wet sawdust was 
gathering towards the middle of the room. She herself looked very unlovely, being 
still unwashed and uncombed, but Pancho did not notice. He drew a chair up 
to the table and sat down. 

“Here you are,” he said, in a strange voice. ‘ See that you fulfil your part 
of the bargain.” | 

“ Chico! ? exclaimed the woman. She stood beside him, her greedy eyes 
devouring the shiny silver coins, her coarse fingers feeling them, counting them— 
one, two, five, ten, twenty, thirty! She chinked one piece against the other. 

“ All cristianos ?’ she asked, with sudden suspicion. 

“All are good silver,” he returned, bitterly. ‘‘ See to it that the girl dances 
no more.” 

Neither of them had seen the door into the passage open; neither of them 
had seen the girl, who, for a full minute, stood staring in upon them, and then 
turned and fled noiselessly. 

IV. 
“VER the world of Valencia the stars hung low in the deep 
—J blue sky. The crescent moon sank in the west, and on all 
sides was the hum of the city’s traffic—the occasional blare 
of trumpets or clash of band, the shrill electric-bell pro- 
claiming the commencement of another session in a neigh- 
bouring cinematograph show. 

Antonio’s café was nearly, though not quite, as crowded 
as it had been last night—and about the customers was an 
air of depression, disappointment—for Pularica was not there. 

Setior Antonio had sent to her house for her. The girl was out, Sefiora Pepa 
said. Would she dance to-night? Ah! that she did not know. ‘The girl had 
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-gone out in the sulks—her lover had not been to see her during the day—they had 
quarrelled last night—she had gone out in a temper. Yes, yes; of course the girl 
should go to the café if she returned early enough ; meantime, many “ expressions ”’ 
to the Sefior Antonio, at whose orders she, Sefiora Pepa, always was. 

So Sefior Antonio’s ambassador returned to the café and delivered Sefiora 
Pepa’s message. 

The place was gradually filling up, all the faces of the night before were there, 
and several new ones. But the “ gitana’? whom they had come to see, did not 
appear. Presently some of the customers, disappointed and tired of waiting, paid 
for their drinks and left. 

Sefior Antonio swore inwardly at the girl for not coming, and made a mental 
vow that he would give her two pesetas the next time she danced—she was worth 
it! 

Presently the Catalan cattle-dealer came in and took a table in a shadowed 
recess of the room, and called for an “‘ agua diente.” 

While he waited for it he settled his red cravat with minute care at the cloudy 
mirror opposite him. | 

“‘ Where is your ‘ gitana’ to-night ?” he asked, as the host set down bottle 
and glass before him. 

Sefior Antonio did not know. He had sent to the girl’s house, but she was 
out—she had quarrelled with her lover. 

Pilarica had not quarrelled with her lover, for she had not spoken to him since 
the night before. All day long she had waited for his coming, but neither before 
nor after dinner did he pay his customary visit. When twilight fell she went up 
to her window, and, seated behind her flower-pots waited for him—but waited 
in vain. 

As she sat there again and again the scene she had witnessed, the words she 
had overheard that morning, rose before her and tormented her. All day long 
she had been possessed by a vague suspense—a dread of some impending evil, till 
it became an obsession. 

“* Something has happened to him—and it is my fault !”’ she told herself, over 
and over again. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when, obsessed with the feeling of disaster, she stole— 
as she thought—unobserved from the house. . 

She had no clear idea of where she intended to go, and it was almost with a 
shock that she found herself in the neighbourhood of Antonio’s tavern. 

Was Pancho there, she wondered, but dared not go to see. She would go as 
far as the corner of the street ; there she would be able to see if he went in or came 
out. 

And so presently she crept into the dark shadow of a doorway. . . . She saw 
the heavy Catalan enter, his stout stick in his hand as usual. She watched many 
of the familiar figures go past—but not the one she sought. 

Where was Pancho? What had he done? Was he in hiding? 

Tormented with these thoughts, and the instinctive certainty that if he had 
got into trouble it was for her sake, the minutes went by on leaden feet. 

The voice of the Miguelete told of ten o’clock. The street was a quiet one and 
fairly dark ; in half an hour’s time the street doors would close, and then she must 
come out of her lair. Meantime—a shadow passed the doorway where she was 
concealed, a soft shuffling footstep fell on her ear with a new familiarity. It was 
Pancho. And Pilarica knew as certainly as if he had told her, that he had been to 
her house, and finding her out, was going to look for her at the café... . 

Now and again she could hear the chink of glasses, loud voices, a ribald laugh— 
the rattle of dominoes on the marble tables. 
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By coming out into the street, she would be able to see the café and all who 
went in or out, but instinct kept her in concealment. 

Hark! What was that noise? What did the sudden commotion mean? 
And now—a policemen’s whistle—— 

* # id * # * * s 

The Catalan sipped his eau de vie, his back to the door, the Veu de Catalunya 
of the day before in his hand ; but either the news it contained was stale, or—seen 
through the mirror on the wall opposite him—the passers-by in the street were 
more interesting. 

He was drumming his fingers impatiently on the table, but suddenly stopped 
as Pancho crossed the threshold. 

The youth came in with an air of bravado, looking curiously round him, as 
though seeking some one. 

‘“*Where’s your little friend, the gitana ?” 

‘Que baile! Que baile!” cried one or two voices. 

** Que baile la gitana!”’ cried a familiar. 

““Is she here?” Pancho’s voice was hoarse as he glanced round the room— 
and then his eyes fell upon the Catalan seated in the shadowy corner. 

The cattle-dealer rose slowly to his feet, his eyes holding Pancho as in a spell. 

‘You'd better come with me,” he said, in his harsh voice. 

Beneath his sallow skin, Pancho paled, but did not flinch under the rough 
hand laid upon his shoulder. 

The occupants of the tables, Sefior Antonio behind the counter, the lads in 
their shirt sleeves—all turned to the two in the centre of the room. 

Something had happened. What was it? 

And then Sefior Antonio made a commotion. His best customer had been 
robbed—robbed by the young scamp who dared to come again to his house! He 
would call a policeman; he would have no thieves on his premises! Several more 
voices joined in. 

Pancho turned to him, rage and hate emanating from every feature of his 
face, from every line of his lean figure. 

Who was he to speak—the big fat animal! He, Pancho, held himself to be 
one hundred times more worthy than the man who bribed honest girls to dance in 
his filthy tavern. Bah! he spat the ground at Sefior Antonio’s feet—that was 
how he held him !—and, suiting the action to the words, Pancho spat viciously 
on the floor. 

Then there was an uproar. Sejior. Antonio, shaking and foaming with rage, 
rushed at the youth and struck him with his open hand across the face. 

In an instant Pancho’s hand flew to his aja, and he whipped out a knife. Before 
he could carry out his intent the Catalan sprang upon and disarmed him. 

“ You young fool!” he cried, contemptuously; “the quarrel is mine with 
you for robbing me! We’ll go to the Juzgado.” 

Some one had already blown a whistle for a policeman. 

It was at that moment that Pilarica, white, scared, breathless, rushed in. 

“What is it? Que pasa?” she gasped, looking with frightened eyes from 
one to the other of the excited faces. 

“Que pasa?” mimicked Sefior Antonio, furiously. ‘‘ He robs honest men 
of their money ”—pointing his finger at Pancho—“ and then insults me—me /”’ 

‘‘ Yes,”’ interposed the cattle-dealer, harshly ; ‘last night, as I left this place, 
my purse was stolen from me—by him——” 

‘““Robs! Money!” stammered Pilarica. 

Now she understood ! 

She looked at Pancho. His eyes were bent upon the ground. 
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DOCTOR X, 


THE DRINK STORIES, AND THE HOUSE IN WEST BOLTON 
GARDENS 


By Ormonp SPENCER 


WAS from the first greatly taken with a certain 
old-fashioned courtliness and genial dignity about 
a" the man that marked him out from the other 
uuey passengers. I pointed him out to my friend, 
a1 but, to my surprise, the latter, on discovering 
him, stepped forward with an exclamation and 
greeted him cordially. 

I demanded an introduction. 

‘* Oh, re is Dr. X, you know.” 

I had heard of Dr. X in connection with some medical affair, so 
I was able to give just the right expression of surprise and appreciation. 
But the thing that really interested me was the personality of the man. 

My friend left us to conversation. 

Now why is it that Providence has endowed me with that utterly 
diabolical proclivity to say the wrong thing at the right time? Why 
does my conversation in the presence of ‘“‘ auburn ”’ tressed ladies incline 
automatically towards carrots and things that are carroty? Why do 
I retail whole strings of the most advanced “‘ Peter-stories” to un- 
appreciative gentlemen who turn out on subsequent investigation to 
be bishops in disguise? Perhaps 1 am possessed of a subconscious 
devil! Anyhow, in this instance I could think of nothing to talk about 
except stories concerning persons who were in a state of intoxication. 
Now some of these stories are, without doubt, excruciatingly funny ; 
and yet, although I cannot say that Dr. X was unappreciative, I seemed 
to feel it in the atmosphere that the “ joke was on me” somewhere 
and somehow. Managing to overcome this discomforting sensation, I 
made one great last effort and told him that priceless gem about the 
man who, climbing his erratic staircase in the dead of morning, was 
remonstrated with by a voice from above. 

“Why, m’dear,” he replied, “it’s only just (hic) twelve o’clock.” 
But at that moment an indiscreet Swiss cuckoo gave him the lie by 
singing three! He was nonplussed, but only for a second, and then, 
clutching the banisters he himself rendered the nine missing “ cuckoos ”’ 
in an effective falsetto. 

I laughed; Dr. X laughed; but after that there was a strained 
silence for a few moments. Then Dr. X remarked. in a quiet and 
deprecative tone: 

“He couldn’t help it, you know.” 

“What,” I replied, faintly, * cuckooing ? ” 

Dr. X smiled. 


‘Yes, in a sense.” 
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I realised now that there was something really radically wrong. 

“What do you mean ?””? asked. He replied with another question : 

‘““ How do you regard this matter of drink and drunkenness and 
drugs ?”? That seemed to me a pretty severe question to spring so 
suddenly upon an innocent stranger. 

“Why,” I replied, “I look upon them, I suppose, as vices—like 
smoking, or gambling—bad habits that weak persons are in the way of 
contracting—a species of insanity, perhaps.” 

‘“¢ Just so; and that is where you make the same great big funda- 
mental error that ninety per cent. of the public makes. Drink is not 
a vice any more than mumps Is a vice; it may happen to be the effect 
of vice, but inebriety is a disease, an organic disease, and subject to 
treatment like any other disease; the disease can be eradicated. A 
man can be cured completely, and he will stay cured unless he is fool 
enough to go away and inoculate himself again deliberately. 

*¢ The essential thing is to distinguish between the Vice and the Effect 
of the vice. Gluttony is a vice; to eat more than you need, or to drink 
more than you need—whether your drink is milk or brandy——is a vice, 
and we are all more or less vicious in this way; but to the man who 
drinks alcoholic liquors there is a risk of peculiar infection which the 
gluttonist and the over-drinker of milk have not to face; to him there 
comes a time when more alcohol becomes necessary—mind you, I say 
necessary, absolutely essential, to him, and this necessary more is ever 
on the increase. That*is the most marked characteristic of the course 
of the disease, the call of the system for more alcohol. The stuff 1s 
disintegrating the body and wrecking the mind of the sufferer, yet it 
must be supplied, the whole system of the man is crying out for it. You 
may lock him up—probably he will go mad if you do—but you will 
not rid him of the great “ crave,” he will struggle for alcohol as a drowning 
man struggles for air—automatically, madly. 

“When the ordinary thirst, with a possible preference for alcohol, 
becomes a need for alcohol, then the vice has given place to the disease.” 

‘* And do you seriously hold that this thing is curable?” 

Dr. X shrugged his shoulders and smiled that inscrutable smile. 

‘“‘ 7 was cured,” he said, ‘‘ and I know at least a hundred others.”’ 

‘“‘ But,” I protested, “‘ if this is true, why does one not hear more 
about it?) Why do not more drunkards get cured ?” 

Dr. X was silent a long time, then he said: 

‘Probably a very much larger number do get cured than you 
imagine; none the less, you are right. Where hundreds are taking 
the cure, thousands ought to be taking it; but, you see, it is in the hands 
of a private institute, and so does not attract quite as much attention 
as it deserves, or as it would doubtless obtain if it were great national 
foundation. 

‘Many physicians are upon the list of the “ cured,” and many 
more members of the medical profession are loud in their praises of the 
treatment. Many prominent men are on Canon Fleming’s Honorary 
Committee of Investigation. 


¢ 
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“What Committee was this to which you refer?” 

“‘ Qh, that was, as its name implies, a Committee for the unbiassed 
investigation of the treatment. It was formed by Canon Fleming— 
that indefatigable worker for temperance—in the year 1892. The 
Canon acted as chairman of this Committee for no less than sixteen 
years. They meet annually, and interview cases—hundreds of cases, new 
cases and cases of ten or twenty years’ standing—I mean, persons who 
have been under the treatment so long ago as that and have ‘ stayed 
cured’ ever since. The little book of reports published by this com- 
mittee is wonderfully good reading, and very convincing.” 

“Of whom—beside the Canon—does this Committee consist ? ” 

“Qh, there are many notable names—Lord Bray, Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, H. W. Forster, M.P., Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., W. Hind 
Smith. There’s a list for you!” | 

‘‘That is certainly a pretty powerful constellation,” I replied. 
‘“* And you mean to say that this honorary Committee entirely approve ? ”’ 

** Approve!” replicd Dr. X. “‘ They are enthusiastic ! ” 

‘What about your own opinion, as a medical man? Are there 
no after-effects of the treatment, worse than the disease itself ? ” 

“It not only leaves no harmful after-effects, but from the day the 
treatment begins, the subject starts to improve, both physically and 
mentally. As to its efficiency, as I said before, the characteristic 
“crave” is absolutely eradicated. The whole cure occupies about four 
weeks. No restrictions are placed upon the subjects except this, that 
they must not drink liquor outside the Institute. Liquor, you see, is 
not cut off, or even limited, but the doctors want to know how much 
the patient takes. The treatment is administered at the Institute by 
qualified medical men who have made a study of inebriety. You see, 
this disease is not a thing that can be cured at home in one’s armchair ; 
each individual case requires study ; doses must be varied according to 
amounts of alcohol consumed, temperament, and a dozen other things ; 
it is an affair of specialists ; the treatment must not be bungled. After 
three or four days, the “ crave” ceases ; alcohol is no longer necessary 
to the system. The rest of the period is spent in strengthening the 
defences, so to speak, and building up the ravaged system. 

*“* And all this is perfectly authentic ? ” 

“‘ Absolutely authentic. I was cured myself; I know many, many 
patients who will tell you of their experiences. 

“Who is the man that started the affair, and whereabouts is this 
Institute that you speak of?” 7 

““A certain Dr. Keeley, an Army surgeon, who made the study 
of Alcoholism his special subject and achieved extraordinary success. 
The Institute is ‘1 Kensington, to be accurate, at 9, West Bolton Gardens, 
Old Brompton Koad, $.W.” 

“ Well,” I replied, “this is certainly an amazing cure. Will you 
come and have a drink, Doctor ? ”’ | 

“Thank you, no,” answered the Doctor, smiling. 
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by the visitor would be in making a choice among the hundreds of places 
where good sport is a certainty. Heavy expense is no excuse, as the 
purse will be little lighter when England is again reached than had 
Scotland or Ireland been visited; moreover, if the extra enjoyment of 
visiting a new country, and the complete change from the usual routine 
of holidays is included in the balance sheet, there is no comparison as 
to which is the best investment ; where the salmon fisherman, the big 
game man, or the devotee of bird and duck shooting is concerned, it is 
safe to say that the actual monetary expenditure on a trip to Canada 
is lower, far lower, than if Scotland or Norway are visited. There can 
only be one reason why so few take advantage of opportunities that will 
not last for ever, and that is ignorance of the true state of affairs. 

In years to come, as the wonderful sporting advantages, and the 
easy, economical, and speedy means of enjoying same become better 
known, even Canadian fishing and shooting will deteriorate, and the 
expense of a visit increase. It is in the hope of removing some of the 
scales from the eyes of the blind, and putting matters in their proper 
light before the best sportsmen in the world—those of dear old Britain— 
that this article has been penned. It would be impossible, in the space 
of one article, to give even a glimpse of what awaits the visitor, and 
even in dealing separately with different branches of sport, more cannot 
be done than describe typical holidays, making mention of a few places 
which will satisfy the most exacting, giving some idea of the cost of a 
visit, and how to reach the “ Mecca.” 

The fisherman’s interests shall come first, as his sport is the earliest 
in the year; and salmon must take pride of place. Let us assume that 
the period of hesitation has passed, and that some keen angler is on his 
way to Liverpool. Here he has the choice of several lines crossing the 
Atlantic to Montreal, on whose steamships he will find every modern 
comfort. He will only spend four days in the open sea, the balance ot 
the journey to Canada’s metropolis being up the noble St. Lawrence, 
and it is safe to say that when he steps on the wharf at Montreal, every- 
thing will have been voted a success thus far. The C.P.R. train leaves 
at 7.25 each evening for New Brunswick, and in his anxiety to get to 
work, our adventurer will probably rush onwards the day he lands. 

Let us follow him as he steps on board the train after a good dinner 
at the Windsor Hotel. He is naturally interested in all he sees, but 
there will not be much to entertain him on the first portion of his rail 
journey; therefore he orders his berth to be made up by the nigger 
porter and retires to bed. Waking early next morning, he looks from 
the window. on the lovely pine-covered slopes and valleys of Maine. 
Breakfast is taken in the “ diner,” and trains changed at 9.30 a.m. at 
McAdam Junction. At 3 that afternoon, he leaves the railway at 
Perth where a waggon and horses are waiting to drive the twenty odd 
miles to the home camp of his guide at the head-waters of the Miramichi. 
What a lovely drive he has, through scenery that alone were worth the 
Jong journey, but he is glad when he reaches the end, for two reasons— 
one that at last the banks of New Brunswick’s celebrated Miramichi 
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and not one cent has been demanded for a licence or fishing rights. 
Had he travelled second-class on the steamer the cash outlay would only 
have been {38 at the outside. Is he satisfied, do you think? Does he 
“rave” about Canadian sport to his friends ? Drop into his room for 
a pipe some evening, and see if he does not persuade you to accompany 
him next year, and bring your wife with you; and if his stories do not 
convince, the skins of salmon and trout mounted on birch bark by the 
guides will do so. Probably he would like to try new waters next time, 
so we will mention a few other places for his consideration. In the 
north of the Province and flowing into the Baie de Chaleur, is the 
Upsalquitch. It costs ten dollars a day here for the privilege to “ whip ”’ 
over twenty miles of water, but when it is found that the fish run up to 
40 lbs., is it exorbitant ? A mention of one of the rules on this river will 
give some idea of the sport it affords. ‘ No man may take more than 
five salmon in any one day.”’ Should any one desire to fish on, after 
obtaining his five salmon, it may be stated that there is no limit on 
grilse, and sea-trout are plentiful. This river is reached by the Inter- 
colonial Railway from Quebec. Road privileges may also be obtained 
on the Tobique and the Renous, reached by the C.P.R. Salmon-fishing 
may also be had on the Nepisiquit after the club members, who lease 
this river, have gone home. A small charge of $2.00 per day is made, 
and the best starting point is Bathurst, on the Intercolonial Railway. 
Many other places remain when these have been tried, but space forbids 
mention. 

Now, for those who are blessed with sufficient of this world’s goods 
not to have to look into the matter of expenditure too closely, and whose 
vacation days are of longer duration than one month, a holiday on the 
other side of the Continent is almost a duty. British Columbia is a 
long way off, but one can be in Vancouver eleven days after leaving 
Liverpool, which is not so bad; and the assertion that every minute of 
the journey will be a source of pleasure and education to the traveller 
must be believed, for in an article of this scope, any mention of the 
sights of the trip is impossible. Suffice it to say that crossing the prairie 
will show what the great Canadian West means, as no reading will ; 
and when the Rockies are reached—well, if the poet who wrote “ See 
Naples and die” had feasted his eyes on British Columbia’s mountains, 
the word would have been “‘ Rockies ” not ‘‘ Naples.” 

After a day in Vancouver, to rest up a little, the steamer will be 
taken up the Straits of Georgia, with the mountains of the mainland on 
the right and those of Vancouver Island on the left, acting as a guard 
of honour along the route. The final destination may be the mouth of 
the Campbell River, and comfortable quarters are found at the “* Willow’s 
Inn” for the modest charge of eight shillings per day for board and 
lodging. The Campbell River rises amongst the snow-capped moun- 
tains of Vancouver [sland and flows into Discovery Passage at the north 
end of the Georgia Straits. About four miles from its mouth it rushes 
over high falls, too high for the salmon to ascend, and the cajion below 
is the spawning-ground of the great tyee (chief) salmon, and the beau- 
tiful cohoe. The best fishing grounds lie along the shore of Vancouver 
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Aug. 3rd.—4o lbs. 

Aug. 4th.—45 lbs., 45 lbs., 42 lbs., 42 lbs., 40 lbs., 46 lbs., 47 lbs., r2lb. 

Aug. 5th.—465 lbs., 35 Ibs., 30 lbs., 42 lbs. 

Aug. 6th.—42 Ibs., 44 Ibs., 35 Ibs.,. 21 lbs. 

Aug. 7th.—46 lbs., 404 lbs., 41 lbs., 17 lbs. 

Aug. 8th.—20 lbs., 44 lbs. 

Aug. gth.—43 lbs., 38 lbs. 

Aug. 1oth.—29 lbs., 32 Ibs., 35 lbs. | 

Aug. 11th.—32 lbs., 46 lbs., 47 lbs., 48 lbs. 

Aug. 12th.—53 lbs., 42 lbs., 41 lbs., 445 lbs., 33 lbs. 

Aug. 13th.—53 lbs. (High wind and rough water). 

Aug. 14th.—Blank 

Aug. 15th.—51} lbs., golbs., 40 lbs., 37 lbs., 36 lbs., 35 lbs., 34 Ibs. 

47 tyee, average 43 Ibs. ; ; 5 spring fish, about 20 lbs. each ; 45 cohoe 

salmon. TOTAL WEIGHT, 2,170 lbs. !!! 

This is the sort of sport that cannot be duplicated i in other parts 
ot the world, and though the mouth of the Campbell River is the best 
known place, there are others where the best of fishing may be had. 
That large expanse of water which lies north of Vancouver Island is 
seldom fished by anglers, though the rivers that there empty into the 
sea are all salmon rivers, some of which produce as many Spring and 
cohoe salmon as the mighty Frazer. On the mainland, the Harrison 
River, above the City of Vancouver, is the most accessible and productive 
water for those who desire to take salmon with the fly, the cohoe fishing 
being at its best in the latter half of September and October. Surely 
enough has been said to tempt some to give Canada a trial, and to carry 
back- the good news to their fellows. 

Now for the trout. They are found in every Province of the Domi- 
nion, but without doubt the rivers that flow into Lake Superior from 
the north must be awarded the palm. Fishing can be obtained around 
the islands and along the north shore of this great freshwater sea, some 
idea of whose size will be realized by the Canadian’s boast that if England 
were put in the middle thereof, there would still be room to sail around 
it, which may not quite be the case but is very nearly so. The best 
fishing, however, is in the rivers, and no article on the fishing of Canada 
could omit mention of the Nipigon. The distance from the railway 
track to Virgin Falls, where Lake Nipigon discharges its waters, is only 
forty miles, but throughout the whole trip the scenery is superb, and 
without the attraction of its trout Nipigon would compel visits, but 
when one can catch magnificent specimens of speckled trout weighing 
six, seven, and even eight pounds in the heavy water at the foot of the 
rapids, is it any wonder that its fame has spread to other lands? In 
the large canoes used on the Nipigon, it is quite possible for two people, 
their guides and their outfit to go in one canoe, and the cost of such an 
outing will work out at about $7.50 per day, excluding the food bill 
(which varies so much according to what different people consider 
necessary that no estimate can be made), but including the wages, of 
two guides, hire of tents, blankets, and all necessary outfit, camp cots, 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 
GHOSTS, AND THAT SORT OF THING 


By Rosert Barr 


cre ee aE RE once more we have the Christmas season 

M7 stealing upon us like a thief in the night, for the 
Christmas season is one of the greatest purloiners 
of cash that I know of. The Shakespearean phrase 
has it, “ He who steals my purse steals trash,” 
but whether or not the contents of our purses are 
trash, the coins are very speedily exchanged for 
We 3 trash. 

An eminent magazine statisticlan—you are familiar with the kind 
of articles he writes—has figured it out that if all the Christmas presents 
purchased in civilised countries in the month of December were piled 
one on top of the other, the column would reach three miles and a quarter 
beyond the moon; and he further estimated that before a month had 
passed, ninety per cent. of these gifts would have been destroyed. To 
quote the beginning of legal documents, “ Know all men by these pre- 
sents,” that Christmas is with us again. 

I judge by the efforts I saw being put forth in Germany during the 
autumn that the predominant toy this year will be an airship of some 
sort. Perhaps, however, this fad will not develop in all its ferocity 
until the Christmas of 1910. The Rheims Exhibition, which was pro- 
bably the beginning of popular aerodynamics, occurred too late in the 
year to give the toymakers a chance, but since Rheims the furore has 
been so great in Frankfort and Juvisy; in Blackpool, in Doncaster, 
and at Brooklands, that I hardly see how we are to avoid an epidemic 
of airships in the toy market. Germany, as I have said, is already well- 
equipped with these frivolities, the most popular item being a facsimile 
of Zeppelin No. 3, which contains a coiled spring in its interior that, 
when wound up, actuates a workable propeller to the rear. You hold 
this contraption by means of a long string, and it flies so much better 
than Zeppelin’s original dirigible, buzzing like a gigantic dragon-fly 
round and round your head as you hold the string aloft, that the vener- 
able and popular Count might well take some lessons from it. There 
are also imitations of every kind of flying machine, monoplanes, and 
biplanes, and even triplanes, which you fly in the air as you woulda kite. 





PASSING OF THE TEDDY BEAr. 


For the last two or three Christmases, childhood has been domin- 
ated by the Teddy bear, bearing the name and commemorating the 
exploits of that mighty hunter, Roosevelt. Few statesmen have 
enjoyed a greater triumph than President Teddy, whose popularity 
imposed a toy upon all Christendom, a toy esteemed in every country 
except Switzerland, whose wood-carvers—“ sculptors ” they call them- 
selves—have been making bears of wood from life-size down to bears 
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that could nestle comfortably on a penny, and as they have enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of the bear business for the last hundred years, 
they were excessively annoyed when the President of the United States 
entered into active competition. If the German Emperor had done 
this, they wouldn’t have minded so much, but the blow coming from 
the head of a sister Republic, seemed doubly unkind. I saw in a toy- 
shop in Berne the other day a toy aeroplane being manipulatel by 
Roosevelt, and attached by strings underneath was a woolly Teddy 
bear. The inference seemed to be that the aeroplane was carrying away 
both the ex-President and the Teddy bear to oblivion. 

The fashion in Christmas toys may come and go, but there is one 
accompaniment of the festival which I do not believe will ever die out, 
and that is a good ghost story. I do not mean the average Christmas 
story appearing in periodicals at this time of the year like a malign 
epidemic. They are usually very dull reading. The taint of the factory 
is upon them. It is but too evident that Christmas is merely lugged in 
that a certain market may be satisfied. It seems to me that Charles 
Dickens did the Christmas story once and for all, and that it died with 
him. If any story having Christmas for its theme, written since the 
time of Dickens, was worth reading, I have never had the good fortune 
to meet it, but a good ghost story is always seasonable. 

There has been a discussion in the newspapers recently on the 
merits and demerits of the detective story. I was in Switzerland while 
this controversy was raging, and am not quite certain about the points 
under consideration. I believe it arose in some measure from that 
miracle of hysterical writing, “The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” 
which I considered the worst detective story that ever was written, but 
‘The Lady in Black,” its sequel, now occupies the premier place as the 
acme of irredeemable trash. 

Max Pemberton has sprung full-armed into the arena, and will 
show the world what a detective story really should be. He gives an 
artificial thrill to his yarn by appealing to our cupidity, offering {109 
to anyone first divulging who murdered Lady Anna. I suppose I 
shouldn’t give the snap away, and I wouldn’t except for the peculiar 
circumstances of the case; but the story is appearing in the Dazly 
Mail, and the Datly Mail takes exactly the same time to finish a serial 
that a reluctant Government occupies in building a Dreadnought. You 
can at any hour estimate the number of Dreadnoughts in the British Navv 
by going back over the files of the Mazl and counting its serials. There- 
fore, as the public will be kept so long in suspense, I propose to divulge 
the secret right here and now, and when Max sends me his cheque for 
{100, I wish the envelope to be “‘ Marked Personal,” which is the title 
of one of Anna Katherine Green’s detective stories. I shouldn’t like 
any of my creditors to get hold of that cheque. 

Your initial difficulty in solving the problem will be that the craftv 
Max neglects to mention in his story the name of the murderers. You 
may complain about this when it is too late, but it will be pointed out 
t» you that the names of the criminals were frequently blazoned in 
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other columns of the. Daily Mail. Lady Anna was found dead in a 
Thames pleasure skiff, with a look of agony on her face. Now, according 
to the Daily Mail, who is responsible for all the evil that happens in this 
country ? the answer, of course, is the present Government. We 
must, therefore, look for the criminals in the Cabinet. Which of these 
right honourable gentlemen (still according to the Daily Mail) will stop 
at nothing to accomplish their fell purposes? At once the names of 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill arise in the mind of the gentle 
reader. You see, I hope, how we are narrowing down the inquiry in 
true detective style. 

__ It is stated in the story that the lady died of some subtle poison, 
hitherto unknown. What (see Daily Mazi) is the most poisonous pro- 
duct of the present Government? Certainly the Budget, and as the 
fiercest opponents of the Budget are the aristocracy and the Daily 
Mail, we at once begin to suspect the motive of the outrage. The 
two malefactors determined to convert Lady Anna, or do for her, 
therefore Winston Churchill held the victim, while Lloyd George 
explained to her the intricacies of his Finance Bill. This accounts for 
the look of agony on the poor woman’s face. 

I have read Mr. Pemberton’s story as far as it has gone, and I find 
it vividly interesting. If he can complete his narrative as well as he 
has begun it, it will certainly rank very high among novels of mystery. 


PRIZE OFFERED TO GHOSTs. 


But I think a ghost story is more difficult to write than a detective 
story. The best ghost story I have read for some time, which also has 
a few detective threads running through it, is “ The House Surgeon,” 
by Rudyard Kipling. He infuses into it what is so hard to achieve in 
a ghost story—a touch of originality. There is a frightful monotony in 
ghost stories, which it is almost ‘impossible for an author to avoid. 
Ghosts have been at work for many thousand years, and they have done 
almost everything conceivable, so if you can put a ghost in a new situa- 
tion, you have done something notable. Take, for instance, that de- 
plorable calling-up of Mr. Gladstone by W. T. Stead, in the interest of 
a daily newspaper and modern politics. Stead is an exceedingly vivid 
writer when he has something to write about that interests him, yet his 
interview with the ghost of Gladstone was exactly similar in quality 
to the fraudulent spiritual expressions elicited from the unknown by 
any of the clever charlatans who make a living by this sort of thing. 

Punch, in its Gladstonian cartoon the other day, showing the very 
stern face of the great Liberal statesman looking down on Premier 
Asquith, who has the Newcastle speech in his hand, undoubtedly proved 
itself a more faithful medium than the clairvoyant Mr. Stead employed. 

I somehow hope that this interview with Mr. Gladstone will put a 
finish on the use of noted men’s names by spiritualists. A dead cele- 
britv is so helpless that one’s pity is aroused, even if one’s indignation 
is unstirred. At various ae 9 of my life, I have endeavoured to get 
something tangible to go upon in this spiritualistic business, for, to me, 
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it is a very interesting subject; but I never met anything in the least 
satisfactory. Many of our scientific men have been dabbling in this 
sort of thing, and, strangely enough, some of them appear to have been 
convinced, as, for instance, Lombroso, who died recently, and who 
to-day, if he cared to do so, might clear up the mystery for us. 

Most of the newspapers have called attention to the deterioration 
of Mr. Gladstone’s style of talk since he left this sphere. This was a 
point made by the late Professor Huxley, who said he took no interest 
in the subject. He adds :-— 

“‘If anybody would endow me with the faculty of listening to the 
chatter of old women and curates in the nearest provincial town, I should 
decline the privilege, having better things to do. And if the folk in the 
spiritual world do not talk more wisely and sensibly than their friends 
report them to do, I put them in the same category. The only good 
I can see in the demonstration of-the ‘ Truth of Spiritualism ’ is to furnish 
an additional argument against suicide. Better live a crossing-sweeper 
than die and be made to talk twaddle through a ‘ Medium’ hired at a 
guinea a Seance.” 

If spirits will talk at all, to Mr. Stead or anybody else, the fact can 
be proven so easily that were all spiritualists not humbugs they would 
close their mouths and their shops until they had furnished the world 
with incontrovertible proof. And here is how it could be done. 

Some time ago, the courageous Sir E. H. Shackleton set out for the 
South Pole, he and his fifteen men amply equipped to withstand the 
rigours of climate that they knew were to be encountered. Now, I take it 
that a spirit experiences no inconvenience from our earthly heat and cold, 
and if a spirit can come down to a room in Norfolk Street, London, it 
can as easily go to the South Pole. If, therefore, Mr. Stead had 
commissioned Julia, of Chicago, who, being a newspaper woman, is up to 
snuff, to look out for these explorers, and give an account, day by 
day, of the expedition’s progress. When, having reached a spota 
hundred and ten miles from the South Pole, they are compelled to turn 
back, if Julia had stated this fact in the newspapers of the world, the 
majority of readers would have believed the claims of spiritualism 
when Shackleton’s story coincided with Julia’s account. 

Of course, a sceptical generation might not at first be convinced, 
but instance after instance could be given that would before long compel 
universal belief. See what an opportunity Julia has just missed, while 
she babbles away about Cardinal Manning and Mr. Gladstone. Surely 
she has not, in leaving this world, left behind her what the Americans 
call the nose for news? She must have known that her indomitable 
countryman Peary was endeavouring honestly to find the North Pole. 
She could easily have been there before him, and then, if she travelled 
even as slowly as a telegraphic message, she could have been in her 
sanctum on Norfolk Street within a few seconds after the flag was hoisted 
at the Pole. A medium who could write out several columns of twaddle 
alleged to have been furnished by Gladstone, would certainly meet no 
difficulty in giving forth a terse journalistic account of what Peary had 
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accomplished. If this was put on record in even one newspaper, imagine 
the effect when Peary at last emerged within touch of a telegraph 
wire. 

Tue Ip Er hereby offers ten thousand pounds to the medium who 
will first present to the world such a forestalling of an explorer’s ex- 
periences, intending competitors to be governed by the Daily Mail London 
to Manchester flight conditions. 


A CREEPY GHost Book. 


I happened the other day upon a recently-published book which 
seems to have gained certain favourable notices. It is written by 
William Hope Hodgson, and issued by Stanley Paul and Co. My atten- 
tion was drawn to the book because it possesses a frontispiece by that 
greatest of the world’s weird artists, Sidney H. Sime. I know of no 
other artist so capable of illustrating a creepy ghost story as Sime, and 
if this book should ever become “ popular,” I hope the publisher will 
be enterprising enough to issue an edition de luxe with pictures galore 
by Sime. Such a volume would be a unique possession. 

‘“‘The Ghost Pirates” is its title, and I see by the preface that 
this book is the last of three, all of which, I take it, deal with the super- 
natural. I must confess that I have not yet seen the first two books, 
which are called respectively “‘ The Boats of Glen Carrig,” and “ The 
House on the Borderland.” I intend to read these two, and then, 
perhaps, I shall be sufficiently equipped to express an opinion upon 
the last one, for although I have read it from beginning to end, I admit 
I don’t know what to say about it. 

It is a rather ignorant sailor who tells the story, so the somewhat 
commonplace diction with which it begins should not be held against 
the author. This sailor joins a ship at San Francisco and sails away. 
Gradually you gain the impression that there is something indefinably 
wrong with the ship; tantalising shadows flit about, and one is exas- 
perated that nothing tangible happens. I began to come to the con- 
clusion that this was a most commonplace book; the sailors appeared 
to be an uninteresting lot ; also it seems unnecessarily profane here and 
there, but I am told that sailors at sea are not very choice with their 
language. 

By-and-bye, however, I was compelled to admit that the characters 
were pretty well differentiated ; the second mate particularly began to 
stand out, although his name was never mentioned, so far as I can 
remember. 

Trouble begins after a fortnight out, and it happens during the 
watch between eight and twelve at night :— 

“It was nothing less than the form of a man stepping inboard over 
the starboard rail, a little abaft the main rigging. I stood up, and caught 
at the handrail, and stared. 

‘The thing, whatever it was, had disappeared into the shadows at 
the lee side of the deck.” : 

I will not attempt to tell the story, but these slimy, Sime-y things, 
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saw that triple guards surrounded the Emperor’s palace. The mob had been 
cleared’ away, but no one was allowed to linger in its precincts, and the youth was 
gruffly ordered to take himself elsewhere, which he promptly did, walking up the 
Saalgasse and past the Cathedral, until he came once more into the Fahrgasse, 
down which he proceeded, pausing for another glance at Goebel’s house, until he 
came to the bridge, where he stood with his arms resting on the parapet, thought- 
fully shaping in his mind what he would say to Herr Goebel in the morning. 

All along the opposite side of the river lay a compact mass of barges; ugly, 
sombre, black in the moonlight, silent witnesses to the ruin of Frankfort. The 
young man gazed at this melancholy accumulation of useless floating stock, and 
breathed the deeper when he reflected that whoever could set these boats in motion 
again would prove himself, temporarily at least, the saviour of the city. 

When the bells began to toll eleven, Roland roused himself, walked across the 
bridge to Sachsenhausen, and so to his squalid lodging, consoling himself with the 
remembrance that the great King Charlemagne had made this his own place of 
residence. Here, before he retired to bed, he wrote the letter which he was to 
send next day to Herr Goebel ; he composed it with some care, so that it aroused 
curlosity without satisfying it. 

It was half-past ten next morning when Roland presented himself at the door 
of the leading merchant in the Fahrgasse, and sent in his judiciously worded 
epistle. He was kept waiting in the hall longer than he expected, but 
at last the venerable porter appeared, who said Herr Goebel would be pleased 
to receive him. He was conducted up the stairs, and into a front room on the first 
floor, which seemed to be partly a library and partly a business office. Here, 
seated at a stout table, he recognised the grave burgher whose homecoming he 
had _ witnessed the night before. 

The keen eyes of the merchant seemed to penetrate to his inmost thought, 
and it struck Roland that there came into them an expression of disappointment, 
for he probably did not look for so youthful a visitor. 

‘Will you be seated,” said his host, and Roland, with an inclination of the 
head, accepted the invitation. ‘“‘ My time is completely occupied to-day,” continued 
the elder man, “for although there is little business afoot in Frankfort, my own 
affairs have been somewhat neglected of late, and I am endeavouring to overtake 
the arrears.” 

‘“‘T know that,” said Roland, “I stood by your door cheek last night when 
you returned home.” 

“Did you so? May I ask why? ” 

“For no particular reason. It happened that I walked down the Fahrgasse, 
endeavouring to settle in my mind upon whom I should call to-day.” 

‘And why have I received the preference ? ” 

‘Perhaps it would be more accurate to say your house received the prefer- 
ence, if it is such. I was struck by its appearance of solidity and wealth, and, 
differing from all others in the door being ajar, I lingered before it last night 
with some inclination to enter. Then the procession which accompanied you came 
past me. I heard your address to your friends, and wondered what the formality 
was all about. After the door was closed I accosted one of those who escorted you, 
and learned your name, business and reputation.” 

“You must be a stranger in Frankfort when you needed to make such 
enquiry.” 

“Those are almost the same words that my acquaintance of last night used, 
and he seemed astonished when I replied that I was born in Frankfort and have 
lived here all may life.” 
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‘* Ah, I suppose no man is so well known as he thinks he is, but I venture to 
assert that you are not engaged in business here.” 

‘You are in the right. I fear I have hitherto led a somewhat useless 
existence.” 

‘*On money earned by someone else, perhaps.” 

‘“‘ Again you are right, Herr Goebel. I lodge on the other side of the river, 
and coming to and fro each day, the sight of all those useless barges depresses me, 
and I have formulated a plan for putting them in motion again.” 

“Wiser heads than yours have been meditating upon that project without 
avail.” 

“‘ | should have been gratified, Herr Goebel, if you had said ‘ older heads.’ ” 

The suspicion of a smile hovered for a brief instant round the shrewd, firm 
lips of the merchant. 

“Young man, your gentle reproof is deserved. I know nothing of your wisdom, 
and so should have referred to the age, and not to the equipment of your head. 
It occurs to me, as I study you more closely, that I have met you before. Your 
face seems familiar.” 

‘“¢?Tis but a chance resemblance, I suspect. Until recently I have been 
absorbed in my studies and rarely left my father’s house.” 

‘J am doubtless mistaken. But to return to our theme. As you are ignorant 
of my name and standing in this city, you are probably unaware of the efforts that 
already have been made to remove the deadlock on the Rhine.” 

“In that, Herr Goebel, you are at fault. I know an expedition of folly was 
promoted at enormous expense, and that the empty barges, numbering something 
like five-score, now rest in the deepest part of the Rhine.” 

‘““ Why do you call it an expedition of folly ?” 

- © Surely the result shows it as such.” 

‘‘ A plan may meet with disaster, even where every precaution has been taken. 
We did our best, and if the men we paid for the protection of the flotilla had not, 
with base cowardice, deserted their posts, these barges would have reached 
Cologne.” 

“Never! The defenders you chose were riff-raff, picked up in the gutters of 
Frankfort. You actually expected such cattle, undisciplined and untrained, to 
stand up against the fearless fighters of the Barons, swashbucklers, hardened to 
the use of sword and pike. What else was to be expected? The goods were not 
theirs but yours. They had received their pay, and so speedily took themselves 
out of danger.” 

“You forget, or you do not know, perhaps, that several hundred of them were 
cut to pieces.” 

“I know that also, but the knowledge does not in the least nullify my contention. 
I am merely endeavouring to show you that the heads you spoke of a moment ago 
were only older, not necessarily wiser than mine. It would be impossible for me 
to have devised an expedition so preposterous.” | 

‘What should we have done?” 

“For one thing, you should have gone yourselves, and defended your own 
bales.” 

The merchant showed visible signs of rising anger, and if the young man’s 
head contained the wisdom he appeared to claim for it, he would have seen that 
his remarks were entirely lacking in tact; that he was making no progress but 
rather the reverse. 

“You speak as a headless untutored youth. How could we defend our 
bales, when no merchant is allowed to wear a sword? ” 
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Roland rose to his feet and put his hands to the throat of his cloak. 

‘‘T am not allowed to wear a sword,” and saying this, he dramatically flung 
wide his cloak, and stood there displaying the prohibited weapon hanging from 
his belt. The merchant sat back in his chair, considerably impressed by his action. 

‘* You seem to repose great confidence in me,” he said. ‘ What if I were to 
inform the authorities ? ” 

The youth smiled. 

“You forget, Herr Goebel, that I learned much about you from your friend 
last night. I feel quite safe in your house.” 

He flung his cloak once more over the weapon and sat down again. 

‘“‘ What is yovr occupation, my friend?” asked the merchant. 

‘“‘T] am a teacher of swordsmanship. I practise the art of a fencing-master.”’ 

‘Your clients are aristocrats, then ? ”’ 

‘“Not so. The class with which I am now engaged contains twenty skilled 
artisans of about my own age.” 

“If they do not belong to the aristocracy, your instruction must be surrep- 
titious, because it is against the law.” 

“Tris both surreptitious and against the law, but in spite of these disadvantages, 
my twenty pupils are the best swordsmen in Frankfort, and I would willingly - pit 
them against any twenty nobles with whom I am acquainted.” 

** So!” criedthe merchant with an incredulous smile. ‘ You are acquainted 
with twenty nobles, are you ?”’ 

‘* Well, you see,” explained the young man, flushing slightly. ‘“‘ These metal 
workers whom I drill, being all out of employment, cannot afford to pay for their 
lessons, and naturally, as you indicated, a fencing-master must look to the nobles 
for his bread. I used the word acquaintance hastily. I am acquainted with the 
nobles in the same way that a clerk in the woollen trade might say he was acquainted 
with a score of merchants, to none of whom he had ever spoken.” 

“T see. Am I to take it that your project for opening the Rhine will depend 
for its success on those twenty metal workers, who quite lawlessly know how to 
handle their swords ? ” 

66 Yes. 99 

“Tell me what your plan is.’ 

“I do not care te disclose my ies even to you.” 

‘“*] thought you came here in the hope that I should further your project, 
and perhaps finance it. Am I wrong in that surmise ? ”’ 

‘“You are not. The very proviso is that you, Herr Goebel, shall pay to me 
across this table a thousand thalers in gold.” 

The smile came again to the lips of the merchant. 

‘“* Anything else?” he asked. 

“Yes. You will select me one of your staunchest barges, and fill it with what- 
ever class of goods you, deal in.” 

“Don’t you know what class of goods I deal in?” asked the merchant with 
a cynical smile. 

‘“*T do not.” 

Herr Goebel’s smile broadened. That a youth so ignorant ot everything per- 
taining to the commerce of Frankfort should come thus boldly and demand a 
thousand thalers in gold from a man whose occupation he did not know, seemed to 
the merchant one of the grossest examples of impudence he had yet encountered 
in hislong experience of men. 

‘* After all, the goods I deal in,” he said, ‘‘ matter little one way or another 
when I am dealing with a customer such as you are. What next?” 
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“‘ Next, you will place a price upon the shipload; a price such as you would 
accept if the boat reached Cologne intact. I agree to pay you that price, together 
with the thousand thalers, when I return to Frankfort.” 

“And when will that be, my confident young man?” 

“ You are better able to estimate the length of time than I. I do not know, 
for instance, how long it takes a barge to voyage from Frankfort to Cologne.” 

" Given fair weather, which we may expect in July, and premising that there 
are no interruptions, let us say a week.” 

‘Would a man journeying on horseback from Cologne to Frankfort reach 
here sooner than the boat?” 

“‘ The barge having to make headway against a strong current, I should say the 
horseman would accomplish the journey in a third of the time.” 

“Good. To allow for all contingencies, I promise to pay the money one 
month from the day we leave the wharf at Frankfort.” 

‘“‘That would be eminently satisfactory.” 

“‘] forgot to mention that I expect you, knowing more about navigation than 
I, to supply a trustworthy captain and an efficient crew for the manning of the 
barge; men who understand the currents of the river, and who, if questioned by 
t‘1e Barons, would not be likely to tell more than they were asked.” 

“‘T can easily provide such a set of sailors.” 

“‘ Very well, Herr Goebel. Those are my requirements. Will you agree to 
supply them ?” 

“With great pleasure, my young and enthusiastic friend, provided that you 
comply with one of the most common of our commercial rules.” 

‘* And what is that, mein Herr?” 

‘“ Before you depart you will leave with me ample security that if I never 
see you again, the value of the goods, plus the thousand thalers, will be repaid to 
me when the month is past.” 

“Ah!” said the young man, “ you fix an impossible condition.” 

‘Give me a bond, then, signed by three responsible merchants.” 

“Tam unacquainted with any merchant in this city except yourself, Herr 
Goebel, and that acquaintance of the shortest,so how could I hope to obtain the 
signature of even one responsible man? ” 

‘“‘ How, then, do you hope to obtain my consent to a project which I know 
cannot succeed, while I bear all the risk ? ” 

“Pardon me, Herr Goebel. I and my comrades risk our lives. You risk 
merely your gold and your goods.” 

‘* You intend, then, to fight your way down the Rhine?” 

‘Surely. How else?” 

‘“‘ Supported by only twenty followers ? ” 

66 Yes. 93 

‘‘And you hope to succeed, where a thousand of our men failed ? ”’ 

“Yes ; they were hirelings, as I told you. With my twenty, I could put them 
all to flight. Aside from this, I should like to point out to you ‘that the merchants 
of Frankfort formed their combination at public meetings, called together by the 
burgomaster. There was no secrecy about their deliberations. Every robber 
Baron along the Rhine knew what you were going to attempt, and was prepared 
for your coming. I intend that your barge shall leave Frankfort at midnight. 
My company will proceed across country, and join it at some agreed spot, 
probably below Bingen.” 

‘You have placed before me a very interesting proposal, my young friend, 
but I am a business man and not an adventurer, Unless you can furnish 
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me with security, I decline to advance a single thaler, not to mention a 
thousand.” 

The young man rose to his feet, and the merchant, with a sigh, seemed glad 
that the conference was ended, little dreaming that in the next few remarks his 
visitor was to make, he was to win his case with no further surety than his own 
word. 

‘Herr Goebel, you deeply disappoint me.” 

“Tam sorry for that, and regret the forfeiting of your good opinion, but 
despite that disadvantage, I must persist in my obstinacy.”’ 

“‘T do not wonder that this fair city lies desolate if her prosperity depends 
upon her merchants, and if you are chief among them; yet I cannot forget that 
you risked life and liberty on my behalf, though now you will not venture a miser- 
able thousand thalers on my word of honour.” 

“On your behalf? What do you mean?” | 

‘‘T mean, Herr Goebel,” that I am Prince Roland, only son of the Emperor, 
and that you placed your neck in jeopardy to elevate me to the throne.” 
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vcr ]WERY epoch seems to have possessed a two-word phrase that 
cc] contained, as it were, the condensed wisdom of the age, 
and was universally believed by the people. For instance, 
the aphorism ‘‘ Know thyself”? rose to popularity when 
cultured minds turned towards science. In the period to 
which this recital belongs the adage “ blood tells ” enjoyed 
universal acceptance, it was, in fact, that erroneous state- 
ment “ The King can do no wrong” done up into tabloid 
| form. From it, too, sprang that double-worded maxim 
of the days of chivalry, “‘ Noblesse Oblige.” 

In our own time, the two-worded phrase is “ Money talks,” and if diligent 
enquirers probe deeply into the matter, they will find that the aspirations of the 
people always correspond with reasonable accuracy to the meaning of the phrase 
then in use. Nothing could be more excellent, for instance, than the proverb 
““Money talks ” as representing two commercial countries like America and Eng- 
land. In that short sentence is packed the essence of many other wise and drastic 
sayings, as, for instance, “‘ The devil take the hindmost,”’ for, of course, if money 
talks then the man without it must remain silent and his place is at the tail of the 
procession, where the devil prowls about like a Cossack at the rear of 
Napoleon’s army. 

Confronting each other in that ancient house on the Fahrgasse, we witness, 
then, the personification of the two phrases, ancient and modern, blood repre- 
sented by the standing lad and money by the seated merchant. 

‘YT am Prince Roland, only son of the Emperor,” the young man had said, 
and he saw at once by the expression on the face of his host that, could he be 
convinced of the truth of the assertion, the thousand thalers that the Prince had 
demanded would be his on the instant. 

For a full minute, Roland thought he had succeeded, but as the surprise died 
out of the merchant’s countenance, there replaced it that mask of caution which 
had had so much to do with the building of his fortune. During their conference 
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Herr Goebel cudgelled his brain, trying to remember where he had seen this young 
man before, but memory had roamed among clerks, salesman and industrious people 
of that sort where, somehow, this young fellow did not fit in. When Roland 
suddenly uttered the incredible statement that he was a member of the 
Imperial family, the merchant’s recollection then turned towards pageants h: 
had seen, and in one of these this young stranger might very well have borne 2 
part. Blood was beginning to tell. 

But now experience came to the merchant’s aid. Only in romances did prince: 
of the blood royal wander about like troubadors. Even a member of the lesser 
nobility did not call unheralded at the house of a merchant. The aristocracy 
always wanted money, it is true, but what they thought they might require thev 
went and took, as witness the piratical Barons of the Rhine, whose exactions had 
brought such distress on the great city of Frankfort. 

Then all at once there came the remembrance that when the Electors 
had been appealed to on behalf of the young Prince, the three Archbishops had 
promptly seized his royal highness, and, in spite of the pleadings of the Empress 
(the Emperor was stupid with wine and indifferent) had placed him in the custody 
of the Archbishop nearest to Frankfort, the warrior prelate of Mayence, who had 
imprisoned him in the strong fortress of Ehrenfels, from which, well guarded and 
isolated on a crag overhanging. the Rhine, no man could escape. 

“Will you kindly be seated again,” requested the merchant, and, if he 
had spoken a short time before, he would have used the phrase “your royal high- 
ness.” 

Roland, after a moment’s hesitation, sat down. He saw his coup had failed, 
because he had been unable to back it up by proofs. His dramatic action had 
been like a brilliant cavalry charge, for a moment successful, but coming to naught 
because there was no solid infantry to turn the momentary confusion of the enemy 
into complete rout. Realising that the battle was all to be fought over again, the 
Prince sat back with a sigh of disappointment; a shade of discontent on his 
handsome face. | 

“‘T find myself in a quandary,” proceeded the merchant. “If indeed you 
are the Emperor’s son, it is not for such as I to cross-examine you.” 

‘“‘ Ask any questions you like, Herr Goebel. You will find I shall answer them 
promptly enough.” 

“If I beg you to supply proof of the statement you have made, you would 
be likely to reply that as you dared not enter your father’s palace, you are unable 
to furnish me with corroboration.” 

“You put the case aptly, mein Herr. In more halting terms, that is what ! 
should have said.” 

“When were you last in the Palace? ” 

“‘ About the same time you took up your residence in prison.” 

“Ah, yes; that naturally would be your answer. Now, my young friend, 
you have shown me that you know nothing of mercantile practice, therefore it 
may perhaps interest you if I explain some of our methods.” 

“ Herr Goebel, you may save your breath. Such a recital would not only 
fail to interest me, it would bore me extremely. I care nothing for your mercantile 
procedure, and, to be quite plain with you, I despise your trade, and find some 
difficulty in repressing my contempt for those who practise it.” 3 

“If an emissary of mine,” returned the merchant, unperturbed, “ approached 
a client for the purpose of obtaining a favour, and psed so little tact as you do, 
T should dismiss him.” 

“T’m not asking favours from you.” 
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“ But you wish me to hand over to you a thousand thalers, otherwise, why 
are you here? ” 

‘“‘T am here to bestow upon you the greatest of favours, namely, to open up 
the Rhine, and bring back prosperity to Frankfort, which you merchants have 
allowed to slip through your fingers, blaming now the Barons, now the Emperor, 
now the Electors; censuring everybody, in fact, except the real culprits, your- 
selves. You speak of your gold as a favour, but it is merely an advance for a 
few weeks and will be returned to you, yet, because I desire to confer this 
inestimable boon upon you and your city, you expect me to cringe to you and flatter 
you, as if I were a member of your own sychophantic league. I refuse to do 
anything of the kind, and yet, by God! I’ll have the gold out of you!” 

The merchant for the first time during their conference, laughed heartily. 
The young man’s face was aflame with anger, yet the truculent words he used had 
done more to convince Herr Goebel that he belonged to the aristocracy than if he 
had spoken with the most exemplary humility. The merchant was convinced he was 
not the Prince, but was equally certain he was some young noble, perhaps intimate 
with the royal family, who, knowing the Emperor’s son to be out of the way, thought 
it safe to take his name, the better to carry forward his purpose, whatever that 
purpose might actually be. That it was to open the Rhine he did not for a moment 
credit, and that he would ever see his gold again, if once he parted with it, he did 
not believe. | 

“* At the risk of boring you, I shall nevertheless proceed with what I was about 
to say. We merchants, for our own protection, contribute to a fund which might 
be entitled one for secret service. This fund enables us to procure private informa- 
tion that may be of service in our business. Among other things we have need 
to know are accurate details pertaining to the intentions and doings of our rulers, 
for whatever our own shortcomings may be, the actions of those above us affect 
business one way or the other. May I read you a short report that came in while 
I was serving my term of imprisonment ? ” 

“Read what you like,” said Roland, indifferently, throwing back his head 
and partially closing his eyes with an air of ennut. 

The merchant drew towards him a file of papers, and going through them 
carefully, selected a document, and drew it forth, then clearing his throat, he read 
aloud : 

‘“*¢ At an hour after midnight, on St. Stanislas’ Day, three nobles—one repre- 
senting the Archbishop of Mayence, the second the Archbishop of Treves, and 
the third the Archbishop of Cologne, armed with authority from these three Electors 
and Princes of the Church—entered the Saalhof from the side facing the river and 
arrested in his bed the young Prince Roland. They assured the Empress, whe 
protested, that the Prince should be well cared for, and that, as an insurrection 
was feared in Frankfort, it was considered safer that the person whom they intended 
to elevate to the throne on the event of the Emperor’s death, should be out ot 
harm’s way, being placed under the direct care of the Archbishop of Mayence. 
They informed the Empress that the Archbishops would not remove the Prince 
from the Palace in opposition to the wishes of either the Emperor or herself, but if 
this permission was withheld, a meeting of the Electors would at once be called, 
and some one, not the present Prince elected to succeed the present ruler. 

‘¢ «This consideration exerted great influence upon the Empress, who counselled 
her son to acquiesce. The young man was taken to a boat then in waiting by the 
river steps of the Palace, and so conveyed down the Main to the Rhine, which was 
reached just after daybreak. Without landing, and keeping as much as possible 
to the middle of the river, the party proceeded down the Rhine, past Bingen, to 
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the foot of the crag onwhich stands the Castle of Ehrenfels. The Prince was taken 
to the Castle, where he now remains. 

‘¢* The Archbishops from their revenues allot to him seven hundred thalersa 
month, in addition to his maintenance. It is impossible for him to escape from 
this stronghold unaided, and as the Emperor takes no interest in the matter and 
the Empress has given her consent, he is like to be an inmate of Ehrenfels during 
the pleasure of the Archbishops, who doubtless will not elect him to the throne 
in succession unless he proves compliant to their wishes. The Prince being a 
young man of no particular force of character ” (the merchant paused in his reading. 
and looked across at his vis-a-vis with a smile, but the latter appeared to be asleep) 
“he will doubtless succumb to the Archbishops, therefore merchants are advised 
to base no hopes upon an improvement in affairs, even though the son should succeed 
the father. Despite the precautions taken, the arrest and imprisonment of the 
Prince, and even the place of his detention, became generally known in Frank- 
fort, but the news is in the form of rumour only and excites little interest 


throughout the city.’ 

“There, Prince Roland, what do you say to that?” asked the merchant 
cynically. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” replied Roland. ‘“ But the account might have stated that there 
were five rowers in the boat, who worked lustily until we reached the Rhine, when, 
the wind being favourable, a sail was hoisted, and what with the current assisting 
the wind, we made very excellent time to Ehrenfels. I observe further that your 
secret service keeps you very well informed, and I, therefore, withdraw a tithe 
of the harsh things I said regarding the stupidity of the merchants.” 

*‘ Many thanks for the concession,”’ said Herr Goebel, replacing the document 
with its fellows. “‘ Now, asa plain and practical man, what strikes me is this: you 
need only return to Ehrenfels for two months, and as there is little use for gold 
in that fortress, your maintenance being guaranteed and seven hundred thalers 
allowed, you can come away with four hundred thalers more than the sum you 
demand from me, and thus put your project into force without being under obliga- 
tions to any despised merchant.” 

‘True, mein Herr, but can you predict what will happen in Frankfort before 
two months are past ? You learn from that document that the shrewd Archbishops 
anticipate an insurrection, and doubtless they command the force at hand ready 
to crush it, but during this conflict, which you seem to regard so lightly, does it 
ever occur to you that the merchants’ palaces along the Fahrgasse may be sacked 
and burnt ? ” 

‘That, of course, is possible,”” commented the merchant. 

‘“‘ Nay, it is absolutely certain. Civil war means ruin to innocent and guilty 
alike.” 

‘You are right,” said the other seriously. ‘‘ Now, will you tell me how you 
escaped from Ehrenfels ? ”’ 

“Yes, if you will agree to my terms without furthey haggling.” 

“1 will agree to your terms if I believe your story.’ 

“It seems impossible to pin you to any definite statement. Is this the 
way you conduct your business ? ” 

“ Yes; unless I am well assured of the good faith of my customer. I offered 
you ordinary business terms when I asked for security, or for the signature of three 
responsible merchants to your bond. It is because I am a merchant and not a 
speculator that I haggle, as you term it.” 

“T will tell you how I got away from Ehrenfels; but I begin my recital 
hopelessly, for you always leave yourself a loophole of escape. If you believe my 
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story, yousay: Yes! Could I weave a romance about tearing my sheets into ropes ; 
of lowering myself in the dark trom the battlements to the ground; of an alarm 
given ; of torches flashing ; of my diving into the Rhine, and of swimming under 
the water until I nearly strangled; of floating down over the rapids, with arrows 
‘whizzing round me in the night; of climbing dripping to the further shore, far 
from sight of Ehrenfels, then doubtless you would believe. But my escape was 
prosaically commonplace, depending on the cupidity of one man. The material 
for it was placed into my hands by the Archbishops themselves. Your account 
states that the Castle is well guarded. So it is, at times, but when the Archbishop 
needs an augmentation of his force, he withdraws his men from Ehrenfels to Mayence. 
As my prison is the nearest of his possessions to his capital city, it thus happens 
that at times Ehrenfels is bereft of all save the custodian and his family. His eldest 
sOn is a young man my own age and not unlike me in appearance. You are to 
know that none of the guards saw me, except only the custodian, and you must 
remember that he was a very complacent jailer for the reason that he knew well 
every rising sun might bring with it tidings that I was his Emperor, so he cultivated 
my acquaintance, to learn in his own thrifty peasant way what manner of ruler 
I might become, and I, having no one else to talk to, made much of his company. 

‘‘ Frequently he impressed upon me that his task of jailer was most irksome 
to him, but poverty compelling, what was he todo? Heswore he would accomplish 
the utmost in his power to mitigate my captivity, and this indeed he did, so 
at last, when the Castle was empty I made him a proposal. Remember, merchant, 
that what I tell you is in confidence, and if you break faith with me, I will have 
you hanged if I become Emperor, or I will slit your throat with my own sword, 
if I do not.” 

““Go on. [I shall not speak.” 

‘I said to my jailer: ‘There are not half a dozen people in this world who 
know me by sight, and among that half dozen, no Elector is included. Outside 
the Palace at Frankfort, I am acquainted with a sword-maker or two, and I know 
a score of good fellows who are friends of theirs, but to them I am merely 
a fencing-master. Now, seven hundred thalers a month pass through your honest 
hands to mine, and will continue to do so. Your son seems to be even more 
silent than you are yourself, and he, I suspect, knows the difference 
between a thaler and a button on his own coat. If you do what I wish, there will 
be some slight risk, but think of the reward immediate and in future. At once 
you come into an income of seven hundred thalers a month. If Iam elected Emperor 
I shall ennoble you, and present you with the best post there is in the land. If 
you refuse to do what I wish, I shall cause your head to be cut off as the first act 
of my first day of power.’ ” 

“You did not threaten to slit his throat with your own sword, failing your 
elevation ?”’ asked the merchant, with a smile. 

‘““No. He was quite safe from my vengeance unless I came to throne.” 

“In that case I should say the custodian need fear nothing of the future. But 
please go on with your account.” 

‘“‘T proposed that his son should exchange costumes with me; in short, the 
young man was to take my place, occupying the suite of rooms assigned me in the 
Castle. I told his father there was not the slightest fear of discovery, for if 
the Archbishop of Mayence sent someone to see that the Prince was safe, or even 
came himself, all the young man need do was to follow my example, and keep silent, 
for I had said nothing from the time I was roused in the Saalhof until I was lodged 
in Ehrenfels. I promised, if set at liberty, to keep within touch of Frankfort, 
where, at the first rumour of any crisis, I could return instantly to Ehrenfels. 
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‘The custodian is a slow-witted man, although not so laggard in coming to 
an agreement as yourself. He took a week to turn the matter over in his mind, 
and then made the plunge. He is now jailer to his own son, and that young man 
lives in a way he had never dreamed of before. | The Archbishops appear to be 
satisfied, because they believe I cannot escape from the stronghold, and, like your- 
self, hold but a poor opinion of my abilities; their devout lordships also know 
that outside the fortress no person, not even my mother, wishes me forth. I brought 
with me in my wallet five hundred thalers, and fared like the peasant I seemed 
to be, down the Rhine, now on one side now on the other, until I came to the 
ancient town of Castra Bonnensia of the Romans, which the inhabitants now shorten 
to Bonn. There I found the Archbishop in residence, and not at Cologne, as I had 
supposed. The town being thronged with soldiers and inquisitive people of Cologne’s 
court, I returned up the Rhine again, remembering I had gone rather far afield, 
and although you may not believe it, I called upon my friend the custodian of 
Ehrenfels, and enjoyed an excellent meal with him, consuming some of the seductive 
wine that is grown on the same side of the river, a league above Ehrenfels.” 

‘* T daresay,” said the merchant, “ that I can give the reason for this apparently 
reckless visit to Ehrenfels. You were in want of gold, the five hundred thalers 
being spent.” - 

“You areright, and I received it without the waste talk I have been compelled 
to spend on the present occasion.” 

“May I ask your object in going down the river, instead of turning to 
Frankfort ? ” 

‘‘T had become interested in my prison, and had studied methods by which 
it could be successfully attacked. I knew my father allowed the Barons to over- 
ride him, and I wondered if his wisdom was greater than I thought. Probably, said 
I to myself, he knew their castles to be impregnable, but with the curiosity of youth 
I desired to form an opinion of my own. I therefore lodged as a wayfarer at every 
castle to which I could gain admittance, making friends with some underling and 
getting a bed on occasion in the stables, although I often lodged within the castle 
itself. Thus I came to the belief, which I have brought to you, that assisted by 
twenty fearless men I can capture any castle on the Rhine with the exception of 
three. And now, Herr Goebel, I have said to you all I intend to say. Do you 
discredit my story ? ” 

The merchant gazed curiously at the young man for some time without making 
any reply, then he said : 

‘You think I believe you ? ” 

‘Frankly, I do not.” 

‘“‘ Jf I am unable to give you the gold, I can at least furnish you with some 
good advice. Set up as poet, good Master Roland, and weave for our delectation 
some stories of the Rhine. I think your imagination, if cultivated, would give 
you a high place among the romancers of our time.” 

With a patience that Herr Goebel had not expected, Roland replied : 

“It grieves me to return empty-handed to my twenty friends who last night 
bade me a very confident adieu.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly they will be disappointed, but I shrewdly suspect my 
thousand thalers would not go towards the prosecuting of the expedition you have 
outlined, but rather in feasting and in wine.” 

“Again you are in the right. It is unfortunate that I am so often com- 
pelled to corroborate your statements, when all the acumen with which you credit 
my mind is turned towards the task of proving that you are a purse-proud fool, 
puffed up in your own conceit, and as short-sighted as an owl in the summer sunlight. 
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However, let us hold to our text. If what Isaid had been true, although, of course, 
you know it isn’t, you have nevertheless enough common-sense to be aware that 
I would certainly show a pardonable reluctance about visiting my father’s palace. 
It is thronged with spies of the Archbishop, and although as I have said, I am 
not very well known, there is a chance that one or another might recognise me, 
and then, almost instantly, a man on a swift horse would be on his way to 
Mayence. If I knew that I had been discovered, I should return at once to 
Ehrenfels, and reach there before an investigation was held. But my twenty 
comrades would wait for me in vain. Nevertheless, I shall venture into the Saalhof 
this very afternoon, and I shall bring to you a letter written by my mother certify- 
ing that lam her son. Would that convince you ? ” 

“Yes; if I was sure the signature was genuine.” 

‘Ah, there you go again. Always a loophole! ” 

The young man spoke in accents of such genuine despair that his host was 
touched in spite of his incredulity. 

‘Look you here,” he said, bending across the table. ‘ There is, of course, 
one chance in ten thousand that you are Prince Roland. I have never seen the 
signature of the Empress, and such a missive could easily be forged by a scholar, 
which I take you to be. If, then, you wish to convince me, as undoubtedly you 
do, [ll put before you a test that will be greatly to your advantage, and which I 
will accept without the loophole.” 

‘In heaven’s name, let’s hear what it is.” 

‘There is something that you cannot forge, and that is the Great Seal of the 
Realm, attached to all documents signed by the Emperor.” 

“‘T have had no dealings with my father for years,” cried the young man. 
I have not even seen him these many months past. I can obtain the signature of 
my mother to anything I like to write, but not that of my father.” 

‘‘ Patience, patience,” said the merchant, holding up his hand. “ Tis well 
known that the Empress can bend the Emperor to her will when she chooses to 
exert it. You see, in spite of all you have said, I am taking it for granted that you 
are the Prince, otherwise ’twere useless to waste time in this talk. You display 
all the confidence of youth in speaking of the exploits you propose, and, indeed, 
it is cheering for a middle-aged person like myself to meet one so confident of any- 
thing in these pessimistic days. But have you considered what will happen if 
something goes wrong during one of your raids ? ” 

‘“‘ Nothing can go wrong. I feel no fear on that score.” 

“I thought as much. Very well, I will tell you what can go wrong. Some 
Baron may entrap you and your score, and forthwith he will hang you all from his 
battlements. It is but common sense to prevent such a termination, if it be possible. 
Therefore seek out the Empress. Tell her that you and your twenty companions 
are about to embark on an enterprise greatly beneficial to the land. Say that you 
go incognito and that even should you fail, ’twill bring no discredit to your royal 
house. But point out the danger of which I have forewarned you. Ask her to 
get the signature of the King attached to a safe-conduct, together with the device 
of the Great Seal ; then if the Baron who captures you cannot read, he will still 
know the potency of the picture, and as there is no loophole to my acceptance of 
this proof, I will for your convenience, and for my own protection, write the 
safe-conduct on as sound a bit of parchment as ever was signed in the Palace.” 

Saying this, Herr Goebel rose, and went to a desk in a corner of the room, where 
he sat down and indited the memorial he had outlined, which, after sprinkling it ° 
with sand, he presented to Roland, who read : 

‘* These presents are to warn him to whom they are presented, that Roland the 
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bearer is my son, and that what he has done has been done with my sanction, there- 
fore he and his twenty comrades are to be held scatheless, pending an appeal to me 
in my capital city of Frankfort.” 

‘“* Whomsoever disobeys this instrument, forfeits his own life, and that of his 
family and followers, while his possessions will be confiscated by the State.’ 

Roland frowned. 7 

“‘ Doesn’t it please you ?”” asked Herr Goebel, all his suspicions returning. 

“Well, it seems to me rather a plebeian action to attack a man’s castle, and 
then if captured crawl behind a drastic threat like this.” 

The merchant shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘Thatis a sentimental objection, but of course you need not use the document 
unless you wish to do so, though I think if you see twenty-one looped ropes dangling 
in the air, your hesitation will vanish. Oh! not on your own account,” cried Herr 
Goebel, at a sign of dissent from his visitor, “‘ but because of those twenty fine 
young fellows who are doubtless waiting to drink wine with you.” 

‘*That is true,” said Roland, with a sigh, folding up the stiff parchment, opening 
his cloak, and thrusting it under his belt, standing up as he did this. 

‘“‘ Bring me that parchment, bearing the Emperor’s signature and the Great 
Seal, and you will find the golden coins awaiting you.” 

“Very well. At what time this evening would it please you ta admit me ? ” 

“‘T shall be ready for you when the Cathedral clock strikes ten. Friends of 
mine are coming to-night, but they are not likely to stop so late; merely a few 
handshakes, and a few cups of wine.” 

With this the long conference ended and the aged servitor in the hall showed 
Roland out into the Fahrgasse. 

As the young man proceeded down the Weckmarkt into the Saalgasse, he 
muttered to himself : | 

“‘ The penurious old scoundrel ! God keep me in future from dealing with such ! 
To the very last he suspects me of being a forger, and has written this with his 
own hand, doubtless filling it with secret marks. Still, perhaps it is as well to 
possess such a safeguard. This is my loophole out of the coming enterprise. 
fear we are all cowards, noble and merchant alike.” 

He walked slowly past the city front of the Palace, cogitating some means 
of entering without revealing his identity, but soon found that even this casual 
scrutiny made him an object of suspicion. He could not risk being accosted, for, 
if taken to the guard room and questioned; searched, perhaps, and the sword 
found on him, a complication would arise adding materially to the difficulties 
already in his way, so quickening his pace, he passed through the Fahrthor, and 
so to the bank of the river, where he saw that the side of the Saalhof fronting the Main 
was guarded merely by one or two sentries, for the mob could not gather on the 
surface of the waters, as it gathered on the cobblestones of the Saalgasse and the 
Fahrthor. 

Retracing his steps, the Prince walked rapidly until he came to the bridge, 
advancing to the iron cross which commemorates the fowl sacrificed to the devil, 
as the first living creature who ventured upon that ancient structure. Here he 
leaned against the parapet, gazed at the river fagade of the Palace, and studied 
his problem. 
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BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


CHAPTER III 


HERE were three sets of steps from the terrace to 
the water, a broad flight in the centre, for use upon 
State occasions, and a narrow flight at either end, 
the western staircase being that in ordinary use, and 
the eastern steps trodden by the servants carrying 
buckets of water from the river to the kitchen. 

“The nearer steps,” Prince Roland said to 
himself, “offer the most feasible opportunity. [ll 
try them.” 

He counted his money, for here was probably a case for bribery. He 
found twenty-four gold pieces, and some loose silver. Returning the coins to 
his pouch, he left the bridge and proceeded up the river until he 
reached a wharf where small skiffs were to let. One of these he engaged, 
and refusing the services of a waterman, stepped in, and drifted down 
the stream. He detached sword and scabbard from his belt, removed his 
cloak, and wrapped the weapon in it, placing the folded garment out of 
sight under the covering at the prow. With his paddle he kept the boat 
close to the right bank, discovering an excellent place of concealment under 
the arch that supported the steps, through which water flowed. He waited 
by the side of the steps for a few moments until a scullion in long gabardine 
came down and dipped his bucket in the swift current. 

“Here, my fine fellow,” accosted Roland, “do you wish to earn a 
pair of gold pieces? » and he showed the yellow coins in the palm of ‘his 
hand. 

The menial’s eyes glistened, and he cast a rapid glance over his 
shoulder. 

“‘ Yes,” he replied breathlessly. 
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“Then leave your bucket where it is, and step into this wherry.” 

The underling, again with a cautious look around, did as he was 
ordered. a, os 3 

“Now throw off that outer garment and give it to me.” 

Roland put it on over his own clothes, and flung his bonnet beside the 
cloak and sword, for the servant was bareheaded. | 

“ Get under that archway, and keep out of sight until you hear me 
whistle.” 

Taking the bucket, Roland mounted the steps, and strode out of the 
brilliant sunlight into the comparative gloom of the corridor that led to 
the kitchen. He had been two hours with the merchant, and it was now 
the time of midday eating. Everyone was hurrying to and fro, with no 
time to heed anything that did not pertain to the business in hand, so placing 
the bucket in a darkened embrasure, the intruder flung off the gabardine 
beside it, and searching, found a back stair which he ascended. 

Once in the upper regions, he knew his way about, and proceeded 
directly to his mother’s room, being sure at this hour to find her within. On 
his unannounced entrance the Empress, on seeing him, gave utterance to an 
exclamation that indicated dismay rather than pleasure, but she hurried 
forward to meet and embrace him. 

“ Oh, Roland! ” she cried, “ what do you here? How came you to 
the Palace? ” 

‘By way of the river. My boat is under the arch of the servant’s 
‘airway, and I have not a moment to lose.” 

“© How did you escape from Ehrenfels, and why have you come here? 
Surely you know the Palace will be the first place searched for you? ” 

“© There will be no search, mother. No one knows of my absence from 
Ehrenfels but the custodian, and for good reasons he will not say a word. 
Do not be alarmed, I beg of you. I am free by his permission, and I shall 
return to the castle before he needs me. Indeed, mother, so far from 
jeopardising my own safety, I am here to preserve it.” 

He drew from under his belt Herr Goebel’s parchment, and handed 
it to her. | 

“In case it should occur to the good Archbishop, or any other noble, to 
hang me, I thought it best to get such a declaration signed by the Emperor, 
and decorated with the Great Seal of the Empire. Then, if any attempt 
is made on my lif:, I may produce this Imperial decree, and bring my case 
to Frankfort.” 

“ Surely, surely,” exclaimed the agitated lady, her hands trembling 
as she held the document and tried to read it, “I can obtain your father’s 
signature, but the Great Seal must be attached by the Chamberlain.” 

“Very good, mother. The Chamberlain will do so at his Majesty’s 
order. The Seal is even more important than the signature, if it comes 
to that, and I am sure the Chamberlain will make no objection when the 
instrument is for the protection of your son’s life. It is not necessary to 
say that Iam here. But lose not a moment, and give orders that no one 
is to enter this room.” 

The Empress hastened away with the parchment, while the young 
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man walked impatiently up and down the room. It seemed hours before 
she returned, but at last she came back with the document duly executed. 
Roland thrust it under his belt again, and reassuring his mother, who was 
now weeping, he tried to tear himself away, but the Empress detained him 
until, with fumbling hands, she unlocked a drawer in a cabinet, and took 
from it a bag that gave forth a chink of metal as she pressed it on her son. 

‘IT must not take it,” he said. ‘Iam quite well provided. The 
generous Archbishops allow me seven hundred thalers a month, which is 
paid with exemplary regularity.” 

‘“‘ There are only five hundred thalers here,” replied the Empress. 
“‘T wish there were more, but you must accept it, for I should feel easier 
in my mind to know that you are in possession even of so much. Do they 
misuse you at Ehrenfels, my son? ” 

*©Qh, no, no! I live like a burgomaster. You need not fear on my 
account, mother. Ehrenfels is delightful, with old Bingen just across the 
water. I like it better than Frankfort, with its howling mobs, and will be 
glad to get quit of the city again.” 

‘With a hurried farewell, he left the Empress weeping, and, descending 
the back stair, secured the abandoned gabardine, put it on once more, and 
so came to the water’s edge, entering into possession of his boat again. 
Returning the craft to its owner, he resumed sword and cloak. 

In the evening he arrived’ at the Rheingold, and meeting the landlord 
in the huge, empty, public cellar, he asked that worthy if his friends had 
assembled, and was told they were all within the Kaiser’s room. 

““Good! ” he cried. “I said I would be gone a week, but here I 
am within a day. And now, landlord, set forth the best you can provide, 
with a double quantity of wine.” 

“For yourself, sir, or for all? ” 

‘For all, landlord. The lads have had no supper, Il] warrant.” 

“* A little black bread has gone the rounds.” 

“‘ Then all the more reason we should have a huge pasty, steaming 
hot. And your best wine, landlord. That from the Rheingau.” 

But the landlord demurred. 

“A meal for yourself, sir, as leader, I could venture upon, but for a 
score of hungry men, that is a different matter. Remember, sir, I have 
not seen the colour of their silver for many a long day, and since these 
evil times have set in I am a poor man.” 

“ Silver, landlord? Out upon silver, unless it be silvery fish from the 
river, fresh and firm. We will begin with the fish while you prepare the 
meat. Tis gold I deal with to-night, landlord, and most of it is for your 
pouch. Run your hand in here, and enjoy the thrill,” and Roland held 
open the mouth of the bag which contained his treasure. 

‘“‘ Ah! ” cried the landlord, his face aglow. ‘ There will be no such 
meal in Frankfort to-night as will be set before you.” 

There was a great shout as Roland entered the Kaiser cellar, and a 
chorus of welcome. 

“Ha, renegade!” cried one. ‘ Have you shirked your task so 
soon? ” 
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“Coward! coward! poltroon! ” was the cry. ‘I see by his face he 
has failed. Never heed them, Roland. A chair at the head of the table 
awaits you. There is a knuckle of black bread left, and though the wine 
is thin, it quenches thirst.” 

Roland flung off his cloak, hung it and the sword on a peg, and took 
his seat at the head of the table. Pushing away the flagons that stood near, 
he drew the leathern bag from his belt, and poured the shining yellow coins 
on the table. At the sight there arose such a shout that the stout beams 
above seemed to quake. 

“ Apologise! ” demanded Roland, when the clamour had quieted. 
‘The man who refuses to apologise, and that abjectly, must take his sword, 
and settle with me! ” 

A tumult of apology was the response. 

# “We grovel at your feet, high mightiness! ” cried the man who had 
Called him poltroon. 

“‘T have taken the liberty of ordering a fish and meat supper, with a 
double quantity of Rudesheimer wine. Again I offer to fight any man 
who resents this encroachment on my part.” 

“T could spit you with one hand tied at my back,” cried one, “ but 
I am of a forgiving nature, and will wait instead for the spitted fowl.” 

“Most of this money,” continued Roland, quietly, “ goes to the 
landlord, as some recognition for past kindness; but I am promised a further 
supply to-night, which will be divided equally between us. I ask you, 
therefore, to be sparing of the wine.” Here he was compelled to pause 
for some moments, and listen to groans and the rapping of empty flagons 
on the stout table. 

The commotion was interrupted by the entrance of the landlord, who 
brought with him the promised Rhine wine. Hearing the noise, he sup- 
posed it represented the impatience of the company at his delay, a mistake 
which no one thought it worth while to rectify. He promised the fish would 
follow shortly, and went out to see to it that his word was kept. 

“ Why should we be sparing of the wine? ” asked a capable drinker, 
who had drained his flagon before asking the question. ‘‘ With all that 
money, it seems a scandalous demand.” 

“Tis not a command at all,” replied Roland, “ but merely a sugges- 
tion. I spoke in the interests of fair play. An appointment was made 
by me for ten o’clock this evening, and I wish to keep it uninfluenced by 
wine.” 

“ What’s her name, Roland? ” enquired the wine-bibber. 

“ T was about to tell you the secret when you interrupted me. The 
name is Herr Goebel.” 

“What! Not the cloth merchant on the Fahrgasse? ” 

“Ts it cloth he deals in? I didn’t know the particulars of his occupa- 
tion beyond the facts that he is a merchant, and he lives in the Fahrgasse. 
I had the privilege this morning of presenting to Herr Goebel a mutually 
beneficial plan which would give us all something to do.” 

“ Oh, is Goebel to be our employer? I?m a forger of swords, and 
work for no puny cloth merchant,” said Kurzbold. 
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half-hour over jts wine; then Roland rose, buckled on his sword, and flung 
his cloak over his shoulders. 

‘‘] hope you have not sold your soul for this gold,” said one. 

‘No; but I have pledged your bodies, and my own as well. Greusel, 
will you act as secretary and treasurer? Scrutinise the landlord’s bill with 
a generous eye, and pay him the amount owing. If anything is left, we 
divide it equally,” and with that he waved his hand to them, and departed 
amidst a round of cheers, for the active youths were tired of idleness. 

Punctuality is the politeness of kings, and as the bells of Frankfort 
were ringing ten o’clock, Roland knocked at the door of the merchant’s 
house in the Fahrgasse. It was promptly opened by the ancient porter, 
who, after securing it again, conducted the young man up the ancient 
stairway to an office room on the first floor. 

Prince Roland tound the merchant seated as if he had not moved 
from the spot where Roland had left him at noon. Many candles shed 
their soft radiance over the table, and on one corner of it, close by Herr 
Goebel’s right elbow, the visitor saw a well-filled doeskin bag, which he 
fancied might contain the thousand thalers. 

“ Good even to you, Herr Goebel,” said the young, man, doffing his 
head-covering. ‘I hope I have not trodden too closely on the heels of 
my appointment, withdrawing you prematurely from the festivities, which 
I trust you enjoyed all the more that you breathe the air of liberty again.” 

‘“‘ The occasion, sir, was solemn rather than festive. I was glad to see 
> friends again, and I believe they were glad to see me, yet the condition 
of the city is such, and growing rapidly worse, that the merchants cannot 
rejoice when they are gathered together.” 

“Ah, well, Herr Goebel, we shall soon mend all that. How long 
will it require to get your boat loaded, and manned by a well-chosen crew? ” 

‘“‘ Everything can be ready by the evening of the day after to-morrow.” 

“Choose one of your largest barges, Herr Goebel. Remember it 
must house twenty-one men, as well as crew and the goods.” 

“‘T shall see that complete arrangements are made.” 

“ But no luxury. It might arouse suspicion from the Barons who 
search the boat.” 

‘“‘ But the Barons will see you and your men in the boat.” 

“T think not. At least, we don’t intend to be seen. I will call upon 
you again to-morrow at ten. Will you order your Captain here to meet 
me? I wish you to give him instructions, in my presence, that he is to 
do whatever I ask of him. We will join the boat on the Rhine between 
Ehrenfels and Assmanshausen. Instruct him to wait for us midway between 
the two places on the right bank. And now I think there is nothing 
further to-night except to receive the money.” 

‘‘ The money is here,” said the merchant, sitting a little more stiffly 
in his chair as he patted the well-filled bag. ‘“ The money is here if you 
have brought the instrument that authorises you to take it.” 

“ T have brought it, mein Herr.” 

“ Then show it,?? demanded the merchant, with an air of one who wil] 
not allow himself to be hoodwinked. 
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“With pleasure,” returned the young man, standing before him. He 
unfastened his cloak, and allowed it to fall at his feet, then drew his sword, 
and presented the point of it to the merchant’s throat. 

Goebel suddenly became aware of his danger, and shrank back as far 
as his chair would allow, but the point of the sword followed him. 

‘What do you mean to do? ” he gasped. 

‘‘] mean to show you that iron is superior to gold in this game we 
play. I hope you see the uselessness of resistance. You cannot even cry 
out, for at the first attempt a thrust of this blade cuts the very roots of 
utterance. It will be quite easy for me to escape, for with the bag under 
my cioak I shall go quietly out, telling the porter that you do not wish 
to be disturbed.” 

“Tt 1s a Prince of Robbers you are,” said Herr Goebel. 

“So it would appear. With your right hand pass that bag of gold 
across the table, and beg of me to accept it.” 

The merchant promptly did what he was told to do. 

The young man put his sword back in its place, laughing joyously, 
but there was no answering smile on the face of Herr Goebel. As he had 
said, the condition of things in Frankfort, especially in that room, failed 
to make for merriment. Prince Roland, without being invited, drew up 
a chair, and sat down at the opposite side of the table. 

‘“‘ Please do not attempt a dash for the door,”? he warned, “ because 
I can quite easily intercept you, as I am nearer to it than you are, and 
more active. Call philosophy to your aid, and take whatever happens 
calmly. I assure you ’tis the best way, and the only way.” 

He untied the cord, and poured the bulk of the gold out upon the 
table. The merchant watched him with amazement. For all the robber 
knew, the door might be opened at any moment, but he went on with 
numbering the coins as nonchalantly as if seated in the treasury of the corn 
exchange. When he had counted half the sum the bag contained, he 
poured the loose money by handfuls into the wallet that had contained the 
contribution of the Empress, then pushed towards the merchant the bag, 
which now contained five hundred thalers. | 

“‘ You are to know,” he said with a smile, abandoning his bent-forward 
posture, “that when I went to see my mother to-day she gave me five 
hundred thalers, so I shall accept from you only half the sum I demanded 
this morning.” | 

“ Your mother! ” cried the merchant. “ Who is your mother? ” 

_ “© The Empress, as I told you. Oh, I now understand your uneasiness. 
You wished to see the document. Why didn’t you ask for it? I asked 
for your money plainly enough. Well, here it is. Examine seal and sign 
manual,” and the young man placed the document before Herr Goebel. 

The merchant minutely scrutinised the Great Seal and the signature 
above it. | 

““T don’t know what to think,” he stammered at last, gazing across 
the table with bewildered face. | : 

“Think how lucky you are. A moment ago you imagined you had 
lost a thousand thalers. Now you find you have merely invested five 
bundred, and have become a partner with the roya] house of the Empire.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


TweELve hours after having received the five hundred thalers from the 
merchant, Prince Roland again presented himself at the now familiar door 
in the Fahrgasse. In the room on the first floor he found with Herr Goebel 
a thick-set, heavily-bearded, weather-beaten man, who stood bonnet in 
hand while the merchant was giving him his final instructions. 

“Good morning, Sir Roland,” cried Herr Goebel cheerfully. He 
exhibited no resentment for his treatment of the night before, and apparently 
daylight had brought with it a renewed confidence that the young man 
might succeed in his mission. There was no hesitation in the merchant’s 
manner this morning: alert and decided, all mistrust seemed to have 
vanished. This is Captain Blumenfels, whom I have put in charge of the 
barge, and who has gathered together a crew on which he can depend, 
although, of course, you must not expect him to fight.” 

“T shall attend to that portion of the enterprise,” said the young man. 

“Captain Blumenfels,” continued Herr Goebel, “ this is your com- 
mander. You are to obey him in every particular, just as you would obey 
me.” 

The Captain bowed without speaking. 

‘“‘T shall not detain you any longer, Captain, as you will be anxious 
to see that the bales on the barge are disposed to your liking.” 

The Captain thereupon took himself off, and Roland came to the 
conclusion that he liked this rough-and-ready mariner who had so little to 
say for himself; a silent man of action, evidently. 

Herr Goebel turned his attention to the Prince. 

“‘T have ordered to be placed in the barge,” he said, “ bales of cloth 
to the value of more than four thousand thalers. The bales are numbered, 
and [ have given the Captain an inventory showing the price of each. You 
despise our vulgar traffic, and, indeed, I had no thought of asking so 
highly placed an individual as yourself to sell my goods; therefore, Blumen- 
fels will superintend the marketing when you reach Cologne—that is, if 
you get so far.” 

“ Your pardon, Herr Goebel, but I have my own plans regarding the 
disposal of your goods. I intend to be quit of them long before I see 
Cologne. If I prosper, I hope your boat will set its nose southward for 
the return journey some distance this side of Coblentz.” 

The merchant gazed at him in astonishment. 

“Your design is impossible. There is no sale for cloth nearer than 
Coblentz. Your remarks show that you are unacquainted with the river.” 

“ T have walked every foot of both sides of the river between Ehrenfels 
and Bonn. There are many rich castles on this side of Coblentz.” 

“ True, my good sir, true; but how became they wealthy? Simply 
by robbing the merchants. Are you not aware that each of these castles 
is inhabited by a titled brigand? You surely do not expect to sell my cloth 
to the Barons? ” 

“ Why not? Remember how long it is since a cloth barge went down 
the Rhine. Think for a moment of the arduous life which these Barons 
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lead, hunting the boar, tearing recklessly through thicket and over forest- 
covered ground. Our noble friends must be in tatters by this time, 
or clad in the skins of the beasts they kill! They will be delighted to 
handle a piece of well-woven cloth once more.” 

For a full minute the merchant gaped aghast at this senseless talk 
so seriously put forward; then a smile came to his lips. 

“Prince Roland, I am beginning to understand you. Your words 
are on a par with the practical joke you played upon me so successfully 
last night. Of course, you know as well as I do that the Barons will buy 
nothing. They will take whatever goods they want if you give them 
opportunity. You are intimating that it is none of my affair how you 
dispose of the goods so long as you hand over to me the four thousand 
thalers.” 

“ Four thousand five hundred, if you please.” 

“‘T shall be content with the four thousand, regarding the extra five 
hundred as paid for services rendered. Is there anything farther I can do 
to aid you? ” 

“© Send a man on horseback to Lorch, there to await the barge. Choose 
one who is silent as your Captain; one whom you trust implicitly, for 1 
hope to send back with him your four thousand five hundred thalers, and 
also some additional gold, which I beg of you to keep safely for me until 
I return.” | 

“‘ There cannot be any gold for me at Lorch,” said Herr Goebel with 
conviction. 

“‘ T can at least forward a budget of news. But despatch a trustworthy 
man in case I have received the money.” 

P ‘But should there be gold, he cannot return safely .with it to Frank- 
ort.” 

“‘ He can, if he travels by the eastern bank of the Rhine. There is 
no castle between Lorch and Frankfort but Ehrenfels, which, being the 
property of the Archbishop, may be passed in safety.” 

“Good. The man shall await you at Lorch. Enquire there for Herr 
Kruger at Mergler’s Inn.” 

That night, in the Kaiser cellar, another excellent supper was spread 
before the members of the metal-workers’ league. It was more hilarious 
than the banquet of the night before; because, for the first time in many 
months, the athletic young men were well fed, and had money in their 
pouches. Each was newly clad, but no attempt had been made at uni- 
formity in the costumes, though they were admirably adapted to the use 
for which they were intended. There was nothing superfluous in their 
make-up, and, being loosely cut, they gave ample play to the stalwart limbs 
they covered. For dealing with metal the wearers required a cloth tightly 
woven, with a texture as near as possible to that of leather, and better 
accoutrement for a rough-and-tumble, freebooter’s adventure could not have 
been found short of coats of mail, or, failing that, of leather itself. 

Prince Roland appeared before them in the trousers and doublet of 
a swordmaker, and his comrades loudly cheered him when he threw off his 
cloak and displayed for the first time that he was actually one of themselves, 
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for hitherto there had been something in the fashioning of his wearing 
apparel that in a manner differentiated him from the rest of the company. 
Nothing in his dress now indicated that he was leader of the coterie, and 
the independent metal-workers liked this. 

The previous night, after the landlord’s bill was generously liquidated, 
cach man had received upwards of thirty thalers. Roland then related 
to them his interview with the merchant, and the result of his sword-play 
in the vicinity of Herr Goebel’s throat, but this evening he purposed 
making an even more important disclosure. When the meal was finished, 
and the landlord, after replenishing the flagons, had retired, the new sword- 
maker rose in his place at the head of the table. 

“‘ | crave your attention for a few minutes,” he began. .“ Although I 
refused to confide my plans to Herr Goebel, I consider it my duty to inform 
you minutely of what is before us. We depart from Frankfort to-morrow 
upon a hazardous expedition, and some of us may not return.” 

“Oh! oh! ” protested Kurzbold, “don’t spoil a jolly evening by 
croaking like a raven.” 

Kurzbold was one of the three sceaal swordmakers, and he had been 
president of the Guild until he gave place to the young Prince. 

“For once, Kurzbold, I must ask you to listen,” persisted Roland. 
“ Tt is necessary that I should place before you what I intend to do. I wish 
no man to follow me blindfold, so I speak early in the evening, that you 
may not be influenced in coming to a decision by the enthusiasm of wine. 
Each man here must estimate the risk, and before we separate to-night 
he must say whether or not he will accompany the expedition. The compact 
with Herr Goebel was this. I promised, with the help of my comrades, 
to endeavour to open the Rhine to mercantile traffic. It was because of 
this promise that he gave me the money.” 

At this announcement there was a round F applause and a thunder 
uf fiagons on the table, and no single voice could make itself heard above 
the tumult. Prince Roland alone remained imperturbable, becoming more 
serious as the uproar continued. ‘These enthusiasts had no conception of 
the dangers they were to face. When quiet was restored, he continued 
with a gravity in striking contrast to the hilarity of his audience. 

“‘ Herr Goebel is filling his largest barge with bales of cloth, and he 
is sending a captain who will, assisted by a picked crew, assume charge of 
the navigation. This barge will to-morrow night proceed down the Main, 
leaving Frankfort as unostentatiously as possible, while we cross the country 
to Assmannshausen, and there join the craft. It is essential that no hint 
of our intention shall get abroad in Frankfort, and Captain Blumenfels 
hopes to get his boat clear of the city without observation. Before the 
moon rises, I ask you to leave Frankfort to-morrow, separately, and by 
different gates, and meet me at Hochst, two leagues down the river. You 
all know the Elector’s Palace, whose beautiful tower is a-landmark for the 
country round.” 

“T protest against such a rendezvous,” objected Kurzbold. ‘“ Make 
it the tavern of the Nassauer Hof. We will all be thirsty after a walk of 
two leagues.” 
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to-night that will be of any use to-morrow. Ior my part, I give you 
warning, 1 shall make directly for the Nassauer Hof, or for the Schone 
Aussicht, where they keep most excellent vintages.” 

To this declaration Prince Roland made no reply, but continued his 
explanatory- remarks. 

“We will join the barge, as I have said, above Assmannshausen, 
probably at night, and then cross the river. The castle with which I intend 
to deal is that celebrated robber’s roost, Rheinstein, standing two hundred 
and sixty feet above the water. Disembarking a league up the river from 
Rheinstein, before daybreak, we will lie concealed in the forest within sight 
of the castle gates. When the sun is risen, Captain Blumenfels will navi- 
gate his boat down the river, and when he reaches Rheinstein we shall 
probably enjoy the privilege of seeing the gates open wide, and the company 
trom the castle descend precipitously to the water. While they are rising 
the barge we shall rifle the castle, entering as soon as they are out of sight, 
overpowering whoever we may find there. We shall take in return for 
the cloth they steal whatever gold or silver the castle’s treasury affords, 
and imprison all who are within, that a premature alarm may not be given. 
We shall then leave the castle with our booty, and traverse a league or 
more of mountain forest, where we may remain concealed until the barge 
appears, and so take ship again.” 

“ The next castle is kalkenburg; the next Sooneck, each on the same 
side of the river, and within a short distance of Rheinstein, but the plan with 
each being the same as that already outlined, it is not necessary to repeat it.” 

“ An excellent arrangement! ” cried several; but Gensbein spoke up 
in criticism. 

“Ts there, then, to be no fighting? ” he asked. ‘* After we secure 
the gold, we should fall on the robbers to the rear, and smite them hip and 
thigh.” 

“There is likely to be fighting enough,” replied Roland, “ for at any 
point our plans may go awry, but it is not my intention to attack, and you ~ 
will fight like heroes in our own defence,” he concluded. 

“ T agree with Herr Roland,” put in Kurzbold, rising to his feet. “ If 
we mean to win our way to Cologne, there will be no need to search for 
battle; there will be enough of it at one point or another. But our leader 
stopped his account at the most interesting point. What is to be the 
destination of the gold which we loot from the castles? ” 

“The first call upon our accumulation will be the payment of four 
thousand five hundred thalers to Herr Goebel.” | 

‘© Qh, damn the cloth merchant,” cried Kurzbold angrily. ‘“ We are 
risking our lives, and he will profit enough if we open the Rhine.” 

“ True: but I made a bargain with him. We risk our lives, but he 
risks his goods, besides providing barge, captain, and crew. He also fur- 
nished the five hundred thalers which are now in our pockets. We must 
deal honestly with the man who supported us in the beginning.” 

‘Have it your own way,” growled Kurzbold; “ but in my opinion 
the merchants should combine and raise a fund to reward us if we succeed. 
Still, I shall not press my contention in the face of any sentiment against 
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me. However, I should like to speak to our leader on one matter which 
_ seemed ungracious to mention last night. The merchant offered him a 
thousand thalers in gold, and he, with a generosity which, I must point 
out to him, was exercised at our expense, returned half the money to Herr 
Goebel. When I speak for myself I speak for all. Were it not for the 
misplaced prodigality of our leader who, possessing the money, was so 
thoughtless of our fellowship that he handed back five hundred thalers.” 

“‘ Herr Kurzbold,” said Prince Roland, with some severity, “ many 
penniless nights passed over our heads in this room. You were free to 
procure money. Why did you not do so? ” 

There was a great clamour at this, everyone except Kurzbold, who 
stood stubbornly in his place, and Gensbein, who sat next to him, becoming 
vociferous in defence of their leader. 

‘It is uncomrade-like,” cried Ebearhard above the din, “ to spend the 
money and then growl.” 

“‘T speak in the interests of us all,” shouted Kurzbold. “In the 
interests of our leader, no less than ourselves.” 

Prince Roland, holding up his right hand, seemed to request silence, 
and obtained it. 

“Tam glad,” he said, “ that this discussion has arisen. There is still 
time to amend our programme. Herr Goebel’s barge will not be loaded 
until to-morrow night, and so the order may even yet be countermanded, 
but the five hundred thalers advanced by Herr Goebel must be returned 
to him, unless we are in perfect unanimity.” , 

At this suggestion, Kurzbold sat down with with some suddenness. 

“T told you, when I promised to find the money within a week, that 
one condition was the backing of the Guild. You gave me the power to 
pledge its efforts as if it contained but one man. If that promise is not 
to be kept in spirit as well as in letter, I shall retire, and you may elect 
Conrad Kurzbold, Gensbein, or anyone else, in my stead. But, first, I must 
be in a position to give back Herr Goebel’s money; then, as I have divulged 
my plans, Conrad Kurzbold may approach him, and make better terms than 
I was able to do.” 

There were cries of “No! No! Weare all free-speaking comrades, 
Herr Roland. You are our leader, and must remain so.” 

Kurzbold rose to his feet for the third time. 

“‘ My friend, Herr Roland, has me on the hip,” he said, “ for my 
hip-pocket contains no money, and it is impossible for me to refund. If 
truth were told, we are all in the same condition, for we have had equipment, 
and what-not, to buy.” 

“ Also hockheimer,” said one, at which there was a laugh. 

Up to this point Roland had carried the assemblage with him, but 
now he made a remark that changed the spirit of the Guild. 

“I had not expected,” he said, “that objection would be made to 
the fair treatment of Herr Goebel; you are all of the merchant class, and 
should stand by one of your order.” 

He could proceed no further. Standing pale and determined, he was 
stormed down. His ignorance of affairs, of which on several occasions 
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the merchant had complained, led him quite unconsciously to touch the 
pride of his hearers. It was Gensbein who angrily gave expression to the 
sentiment of the meeting. 

‘To what class do you belong, I should like to inquire? Do you 
claim affinity with the merchant class? If you.do, you are no leader of 
ours. I inform you, Herr Roland, that we are skilled craftsmen, who turn 
out creditable work, while the merchants are the mere sellers of our efforts.” 

To Prince Roland’s mind every man who lacked noble blood stood 
on the same level, and it astonished him that one plebeian should claim 
precedence over another. He knew himself to be immeasurably superior 
to those before him; there was a fathomless gulf between them, which he, 
in his condescension, might cross as suited his whim, but over which noné 
might follow him back again, and this, he was well aware, they would be 
the first to admit, did they but know his rank. 

For a moment he was tempted to acknowledge his identity, and crush 
them by throwing the crown at their heads, but some hitherto undiscovered 
stubbornness in his nature asserted itself, arousing a determination to stand 
or fall by whatever strength of character he might possess. 

“‘] withdraw my last remark,” he said, when he could obtain a hearing. 
“ I not only withdraw it, but confess my folly in making it, and, resting 
on your generosity, I should like you to consider the words unsaid.” 

Once more eighteen of the twenty swung round to his side, but Roland 
turned his attention to Kurzbold, ignoring Gensbein, who sat flushed after 
his declamation, and rather bewildered with the mutability of the many, 
as Coriolanus had been before him. 

“* Herr Kurzbold,” he began sternly, ‘“‘ have you any further criticism 
to offer? ” 

‘I stand by what I have said.” 

“‘] thank you for your honest expression, but I announce to you that 
you cannot accompany this expedition.” 

Again the young man lost the confidence of his listeners, and they 
were not slow in making him aware of the fact. 

“ This is tyranny,” said Ebearhard. “If a man may not. open his 
mouth without running danger of expulsion, then all comradeship is at an 
end, and I take it that good comradeship is the pivot on which this Guild 
turns. I do not remember that we ever placed it in the power of our leader 
to cast out one of us from the fellowship. I may add, Herr Roland, that 
you harbour strange ideas concerning rank and power. I havé been a . 
member of the Guild much longer than you, and perhaps I understand 
hetter its purpose. Our leader is not elected to govern a band of serfs. 
Indeed, the very opposite is the case. Our leader is our servant, arid must 
conduct himself as we order.” 

“ Right! Right! ” was the unanimous cry; and when Ebearhard sat 
down all were seated except Prince Roland, who stood at the end of the 
table, pale of face and with compressed lips. : 

“We are,” he said, “ about to set out against the Barons of the Rhine, 
entrenched in their strong castles. Hitherto these men have been com- 
pletely successful, defying alike the Emperor and the people. It was my 
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hope that we would reverse this condition of things. Now, Herr Ebear- 
hard, name a Baron the whole length of the Rhine who would permit one 
of his men-at-arms to bandy words with him on any subject whatever.” 

“IT should hope,” replied Ebearhard, “ that we do not model our 
conduct after that of a robber.” 

‘“‘ The robbers, I must point out to you, are successful. It 1s success 
we are after, also a portion of that gold of which Herr Kurzbold has 
pathetically proclaimed his need.” 

“ Do you consider us your men-at-arms in the same sense that a Rhine 
Baron would? ” 

ce I do.” 

“You claim the liberty of expelling anyone you choose? ” 

‘“‘T claim the liberty to hang any of you if I find it necessary.” 

“The devil you do! ” cried Ebearhard, sitting down as if this went 
beyond him. 

The meeting gave instantaneous expression of its agreement with 
Ebearhard. 

“‘T shall retire,” exclaimed Roland, “and I ask you to put me in a 
position to repay Herr Goebel the money I received from him.” 

At this several wallets came out plump upon the table, but they clinked 
rather weakly. The majority of the Guild sat silent and sobered by the 
crisis that had so unexpectedly come upon them. Greusel uprose, and 
spoke slowly. He was a listener rather than a talker, in whom Prince 
Roland reposed great confidence, believing him to be one who would not 
flinch if trial came. 

“ One thing at a time,” said Greusel. ‘I, for one, move a vote of 
censure on Comrade Kurzbold for his unjust attack upon our leader regard- 
ing his dealings with Herr Goebel.” 

“J second that,” cried Ebearhard. 

‘““ As we cannot ask our leader to put that motion, I shall move it 
myself,” continued Greusel. ‘ All in favour of this vote of censure, 
stand.” 

All rose except three—Roland, Gensbein, and Kurzbold. 

“‘ Now we have cleared a way to an understanding, and before I formally 
deliver this vote of censure to Herr Kurzbold, I request him to reconsider 
his position, and move a vote of confidence in our chief, the man who has 
produced the money, a thousand thalers in all, half of which was his own. 
He has divided it equally amongst us, withholding not a single thaler, nor 
retaining to himself a stiver more of the money than each of the others 
received.” 

Greusel turned to Prince Roland. ‘“ Now, Master of the Guild,” he 
said. And Roland took the floor once more. 

“‘ T have only to say that the antagonists we are going to meet are men 
determined, ruthless, and brave. If any man here holds rancour against 
me, I ask him ta expend it on the Barons, and let my punishment remain 
in abeyance until the expedition returns. . Let us tolerate no disagreements 
an face of the foe.” 

The young Prince took his cloak and sword from the peg on which 
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NAPOLEON'S NIGHT OUT 


By J. Jounston SMITH 
Illustrated by L. R. Brightwell 


Ze) HE, brown bear rolled, sprawling cum. 
brously in the dusty middle of the 
Rue de la Cloche du Bois, and the 
gaping ring of spectators laughed and 
applauded the free show ever dear to 
their hearts. The man with the red- 
rimmed eyes tugged at the chain about 
Napoleon’s neck, and the brown bear 
struggled to a natural position on four 
legs. Tug at the chain again, and 
Napoleon stood swaying on his hind 
legs. The second man—decidedly 
the most human of the trio—threw 
Napoleon his pole, and plucking off 
his blue beret, began to collect the 
money. 

Napoleon, clumsily gripping the 
pole, moved ponderously in a narrow circle, wondering if, by chance, he 
had reached his last performance for the day, the while the man with the 
rea eyes chanted a monotonous, tuneless dirge. 

The sight of the importunate beret quickly thinned the crowd, but 
the jingle and tinkle of sous thrown from the windows of the tall houses 
on to the roadway kept the man busy for a minute or two. Presently the 
last sou was recovered, and the contents of the blue beret passed over to 
the man with the red eyes, who, first securing them in a sheepskin wallet 
tied with string, proceeded to conceal this in the depths of a cavernous 
pocket of his wide corduroy breeches. 

Monsieur Dubois, the charbonnier, leaning against the doorway of his 
shop smoking a cigarette, watched the operation with interest. The sight 
of money being dropped into anyone’s pocket but his own always aroused 
a peculiar interest in Monsieur Dubois’ brain—he was an Auvergnat, the 
good little Dubois. 

The man with the red eyes jerked the chain again and advanced to 
his reflective study of the big yellow pumpkin at the door of the Crémerie 
opposite, and eyed Monsieur Dubois. 

Monsieur Dubois blew a thin cloud of smoke and scanned Napoleon 
and his partners. 

“Bonjour, Monsieur le patron,” offered the man with the red eyes. 

“ Bonjour! ” returned Monsieur Dubois shortly. 

The man with the red eyes jerked the chain again and advanced to 
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the pavement. His eye took stock of the darksome interior of Monsieur 
Dubois’ coal-cellar. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur,” he began. ‘“ You havea large and strong cellar 
there, you.” 

‘“‘ But, yes, Monsieur,” said Monsieur Dubois, one restive, distrustful 
cye on Napoleon. 

The man with the red eyes tapped the right leg of his white breeches 
as if to signify. that somewhere about their capacious interior reposed a 
purse, and, leering confidentially, came to the point. 

‘““See you, Monsieur the patron, we are both tired, and Napoleon 
likewise. It is difficult here in Paris to find a stable for the bear. But 
here you have just the thing, Monsieur. How much to let Napoleon 
repose for the night in your cellar? » 

“ Et comment!” said Monsieur Dubois, in sheer amazement. 

The man with the red eyes thrust his hand and arm into his breeches 
pocket, and, groping, produced his sheepskin money sack. 

‘“* See you, Monsieur,” said he, with a jerk of the head towards the 
brown bear, who, with an air of boredom, had now settled himself down 
on his haunches to await the termination of a daily episode he already knew 
by heart. The nightly bed varied; the negotiations preceding the same 
followed an almost invariable formula. 

“‘ See you, Monsieur,” said he. ‘ Napoleon is quiet, like a little dog 
of the house, and I am willing to pay. But yes, Monsieur, we are poor 
and the life is hard, but I will pay.” 

“* Sacré bleu,” exclaimed Monsieur Dubois. ‘ Think you, then, that 
I am a keeper of animals, kind of an imbecile that you are! ” 

The man with the red eyes waived aside implied insult and patent 
objection, and jingled the sheepskin wallet enticingly. 

‘“T would not demand it of you, Monsieur the patron, were he not 
of the nicest mannered, the good little Napoleon.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ brain, stimulated by the jingling of the contents 
of the wallet, was quickly working out the problem in the only way that 
appealed to Aristide Dubois. But one cannot just accept a bear as a 
pensionnaire to oblige a vagabond in a blouse and corduroy breeches. Name 
of a pipe! thought the simple charbonnier, if it had but been a dog or a 
cat, or even a pig—something of a size in reason, but a big brown bear 
attached only by a slender chain—and all the time that infernal jingle helping 
to addle his brain—but there might perhaps be a way .. . 

The man with the red eyes commenced to smile, and began a tentative 
pull at the strings of the purse. 

Monsieur Dubois scratched his bullet head with vigour. ‘“ He 1s 
quiet and tame, your companion? ” he demanded. 

“Of the quietest, Monsieur.” 

“ Then,” said Monsieur Dubois, with the air of one conferring a great 
favour, “ you may lead him in there; on the back wall of the cellar you will 
find a stout ring in the wall.” 

“ Bon!” said the man with the red eyes. “ But you have not yet 
named the price, Monsieur.” 
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Some five hours later, the street being now deserted and Monsieur 
Dubois’ little bar empty save for old Monsieur Pera, the plumber, who 
had by now exchanged his daily allowance of coin for the equivalent in 
liquid measure, and sat snoring in his corner, the good charbonnier began 
to consider the question of a night’s repose. Ordinarily, the process was 
of the simplest, a mere swinging in of the shutters, a locking of the door, 
and a retreat to a dark little den behind the coal-cellar. 

Nor was Monsieur Dubois more particular this evening. The problem 
that called for solution took the concrete form of a live bear sleeping at 
one side of a half-inch wooden partition and Monsieur Dubois on the other. 
The night was cold, and there might be warmth in the proximity of Napo- 
leon. The quality of the atmosphere did not enter into the calculation, 
which, however, was tentatively directed towards the probable resistive value 
of the aforesaid wooden partition. That phase of the problem was not 
likely to be tested, it is true, but it sent |.ttle cold shivers playing down 
Monsieur Dubois’ spine. No! The real question was, now that the 
time had come, how to set about the removal of Napoleon. 

Dubois listened carefully, the house, the street, the world without 
were silent save for the persistent snore of old Father Pera on the corner 
bench. Monsieur Dubois closed the shutters and locked the door. He 
approached old Pera and peered into the old drunkard’s face. Monsseur 
Dubois placed the lamp on the zinc counter and shook his customer by the 
shoulder. | 

‘“‘ ‘Wake up, my old one,” said he brusquely. ‘‘ The hour 1s late, 
and your wife will greet you with the wooden face.” 

Old Pera, bemused, blinked a dull eye and grunted. 

Monsieur Dubois reapplied himself to the shoulder. Old Pera swore 
and opened both eyes. 

“© What hour is it? ” he growled. 

“¢ Midnight.” 

“Very good,” grumbled the old man sleepily. “I am content to 
sleep here. Let me alone.” 

“© Pense-tu? ” ejaculated Monsieur Dubois with vigour. ‘‘ Not at all, 
my old one; I know how well you would snore amongst my bottles of wine. 
But no, my old imbecile, if you will not go home, I can offer you only a 
sleeping place in my cellar. Will you go there to sleep? It is to take or 
to leave? ” 

“¢ Sapristi! > mumbled the other man. ‘‘ How you become particular, 
Monsieur le Patron. Do I not pay for my wine? Cannot I, then, pay 
for my bed? But as you will, ‘ camarade ’; I prefer the cellar to Madame 
Pera with her face of wood.” 

“Good,” said Monsieur Dubois, taking up the lamp as old Pera got 
sleepily to his feet. ‘“ You begin to speak sense, my old one. Steady! ” 

Old Pera seemed to be steady enough as regards his legs, but as he 
followed his host he passed his hand over his eyes as if to clear his vision. 

“© Tiens! ” exclaimed Monsieur Dubois, with polite surprise, at the 
door of the cellar. ‘I had forgotten Napoleon.” 

‘Napoleon? ” echoed Monsieur Pera from behind. 
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“Ca y est,” said he, and, aiming a kick at Napoleon in passing, 
stumbled back to where Monsieur Dubois waited at the doorway. They 
passed together inside. Monsieur Dubois fastened the door, and then, and 
only then, heaved a prodigious sigh of relief. 

“ Bon soir! Monsieur le Patron,” came old Pera’s sleepy growl from 
the cellar. ‘He is too amiable, your big dog—as a watch-dog I laugh 
at him, he is too fat. When I kicked him he did not even bark, the simple 
Napoleon.” 

Monsieur Dubois, on the other side of the partition, gasped; and 
shuddering but satisfied crept in between the coverings of his bed. 

Outside, the night air was shrewd, and a keen wind sang round the 
_chimney-pots and whistled in whirling blasts amongst the leaves of the 
shrubs in the courtyard. A light shower had fallen earlier in the night, 
and the flag-stones in the well of the court were wet and cold. 

Napoleon, left to himself, began slowly to realise that he had been 
evicted from his warm lair in the straw of the coal cellar, and with a slowly 
dawning sense of injustice he sniffed and, moving in a prescribed circle, 
proceeded to take stock of his surroundings. Deserting the cold flag- 
stones, he stepped on to the flower-bed of Monsieur le Concierge, and 
essayed the construction of a lair with a row of sunflowers and hollyhocks. 
Napoleon found it lacking in warmth; but he was a bear of some fertility 
of brain. He set out to forage. A rhododendron in a tub was a simple 
matter to uproot; this and three or four violated aspedestras added to the 
couch merely served to exasperate Napoleon by their inefficiency. He 
got back on to the flags, stretched himself, and tentatively tried a pull at 
his chain. At that moment Napoleon sneezed, and the next moment he 
made up his mind to stand it no longer—the time had come for action. 
The chain was a hopeless matter, and Napoleon had no illusions about the 
chain; he knew the strength of every one of its links. But this pump to 
which it was attached, being as yet untried, presented possibilities. Napo- 
leon felt it over with his paws; it was truly of a droll shape. Napoleon 
proceeded to give it a preliminary hug in the manner of a grizzly, with 
but little.impression on the pump. Napoleon paused to change his hold, 
and humping his back, tried again—the pump creaked to its foundations. 
Napoleon, warmed to his work, and adopting the catch-as-catch-can style, 
padded slowly round his stolid antagonist feeling for an opening. Presently 
he got a firm grip with all four paws, and then putting shoulder and 
back into his work exercised what is technically known as a “ half-nelson ” 
upon the pump, which, violently uprooted, snapped from its bed and sud- 
denly transferred its entire weight to Napoleon’s arm. An astonished but 
highly self-satisfied brown bear sprawled backward, hugging the pump 
closely to his breast. 

Napoleon slowly got from beneath his weighty antagonist and 
shook himself. A little diversion was all very well in its way, but the 
flag-stones became no warmer. Napoleon shook himself again and padded 
off across the courtyard, the heavy pump rattling and clattering behind him 
at the end of his chain. 

At the Jittle wooden back door of Monsieur Jubojs’ shop he paused 
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Although a childless wife, she felt none of the usual neglect and con- 
tempt meted out to such, and to the end of her husband’s life was the 
most favoured of allin the Zenana. 

But when the Rajah died at a ripe old age, he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, a middle-aged man, who hearing of the youthful beauty of 
Aruthal, determined to make her his wife. This so disgusted the girl that 
secretly disguising herself in a servant’s bag-like veil, she fled from the 
Palace back to her jungle home. Having built herself a shelter in those 
leafy solitudes she lived happily alone for many years. 

At length, one day, while gathering nuts for her simple meal, Aruthal 
suddenly encountered a young Zemindar, who had lost himself in the forest 
while returning from a pilgrimage to Holy Benares tor his mother’s recovery 
from a serious illness. 

This young man fell in love with the beautiful girl, and after wooing 
her for some time, won her to return with him to his mother’s house as his 
bride. 

In this remote village Aruthal lived with her husband for many years, 
and although no children blessed their marriage, the Zemindar seemed 
quite content with the ever youthful, beautiful wife, who, since his mother’s 
death, was the sole mistress of his large establishment. | 

At all weddings Aruthal was the most honoured guest, not only on 
account of her husband’s high position, but because her beauty lent an 
extra attraction to the festivities, many men coming from great distances 
to see this famed loveliness, and thus by their presence and gifts increasing 
the wealth of the newly-wed. 

There was also another and very feminine reason for her presence being 
eagerly sought after at all marriages. It was noticed after atime that when she 
arranged the flowers in the bride’s hair and over her shoulders, the blooms 
never faded during the whole three days of the wedding ceremonies, and 
thus added to the charms of the maiden she had adorned. 

The years rolled on bringing no change to Krishna’s immortal daughter, 
but whitening the hair of her old husband. 

When he died Aruthal announced her intention of performing Suttee, 
feeling she owed this to the man who had been a faithful and devoted 
husband to her for so many years. 

Her youthful bloom so appealed to the priests, that contrary to all 
custom they actually tried to dissuade her! But in vain. 

The pyre was built entirely of sandal wood, for not only was the 
widow the most wealthy person in the whole Talug or district, but she and | 
her husband left no heirs. 

The erection was saturated with ghee or clarified butter, instead of 
oil; when all was ready Aruthal, putting on her best garments and jewels, 
seated herself on the pyre, and taking her husband’s head on her lap, 
prepared herself for the final act of devotion. Then removing all her 
jewels with the exception of the thalee she distributed them among the 
surrounding priests. 

When the din of the tom-toms, and clashing of cymbals, and the shouts 
of the crowd of “ Rama, Rama,” reached its height, the head priest, in 
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the absence of a son, stepped forward and placed his blazing torch to the 
pyre. | 
The flames shot up, the dry sandal wood and ghee burning furiously, 
soon consumed the old man’s body to ashes. But while the high platform 
burnt lower and lower, till all that remained was a heap of ashes about two 
feet high, the bystanders saw with astonishment, mingled with awe, that 
the lovely woman, who had gone so bravely to a dreadful death, was still 
a be seen sitting in the same attitude and apparently untouched by the 
re! 

The priests and people fell on their knees exclaiming, “ A miraclé! A 
miracle! ” the priests adding, “ Great Rama has claimed the widow as his 
Priestess,” and they respectfully asked Aruthal to rise and accompany them 
to their Temple, to which she had already dedicated all her lands. 

In this sacred building she lived peacefully, surrounded by the respect- 
ful attentions of the priests and priestesses. 

Her presence now at marriage festivities was considered even a 
greater honour than before, and more humbly implored. Generations of 
priests succeeded each other, but all paid the same reverence to the youthful 
maiden who lived in a white marble pavilion within the large Temple 
enclosure, waited on by all its attendants. 

Aruthal was not aware of her own parentage, but, of course, had long 
ago discovered that seemingly for her, time had no power to injure her 
beauty or rob her of youth. 

And so the centuries rolled on; twice over had the massive stone-walled 
temple been rebuilt, and three times had her own white marble abode been 
renewed, but her life moved on happily and peacefully and undisturbed. 

In the year 1720 a certain Captain Vincent Nepean was in the service 
of the East India Company. He was a popular officer both among his 
brother officers and with the men; particularly was he noted for his tact in 
dealing with the natives. Though tact was the last word which he him- 
self would apply to his relations with the native element, holding, as he did, 
that the whole “ secret ” of gaining their confidence and affection was to 
respect their customs and traditions, and not to interfere with their religious 
practices more than was absolutely necessary for the welfare of the people 
as a whole. And certainly, whether or not it was by the practice of this 
preaching, no European more popular among the natives than Captain 
Vincent Nepean existed in India in the year 1720. 

Now, among Captain Nepean’s subordinates none held him in higher 
esteem than one Havildhar Golap Singh. This man, being about to marry 
a girl of some slight wealth, bethought him how complete would be his 
happiness if the Captain Sahib would condescend to attend the festivities 
of one day out of the three days’ feast. 

Captain Nepean felt that he would like to see one. He also had a 
sincere regard for his Havildhar, and wished to give him pleasure, so agreed 


~ visit the scene of the marriage on the first day. 


‘rche bride’s family had already invited Aruthal Devi from the Temple 
to be presents and she had also promised to be their most honoured guest 
for the whole three days. 
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seen in the paintings of Krishna, was in marked contrast to the saffron-dyed 
brunette beauty of the bride and her attendants and relations. Such a 
complexion Captain Nepean had seldom seen even in connection with blue 
eyes and golden hair in his native Jand, but here, among all the dusky skins 
of India, and with eyes, lashes, eyebrows, and hair of raven blackness, it 
was positively startling. | 

The bridegroom’s friend noticed the direction of his gaze, and, bending 
down, whispered with pride: “ That is the Lady Comfort (Aruthal Ammal), 
from the Panjoree Temple, where she reigns supreme. She is a goddess 
many centuries old.” 

Captain Nepean felt no surprise; he felt that such a lovely being must 
be more than mortal, and his whole soul was filled with a passionate adora- 
tion for the exquisite vision before him, and from which he could scarcely 
remove his eyes. 

Aruthal also had noticed his entrance, and to her his fair skin, golden 
hair, blue eyes, and the bright, strange uniform which he wore, had 
been a revelation. She had never seen anyone at all like this before, and 
she also felt an unaccountable admiration for one so seemingly god-like. 

.At last she raised her eyes and looked him straight in the face, and 
with that look their souls met and understood each other with a fulness 
that held them spellbound. ' 

It all passed in a few seconds, and to the onlooker was only a natural 
gaze of admiration between two exceptionally handsome personalities; to 
them it seemed the crowning point of both their lives. 

Turning their eyes reluctantly away from each other, Aruthal began 
talking to her neighbours, while Captain Nepean politely replied to his 
escort, and complimented everyone in the usual way. 

The bride and bridegroom felt very pleased that he sat out all the long 
and elaborate ceremonies, and, still more, when showing no signs of bore- 
dom, he actually told Golap Singh, when he bade him farewell, that he would 
be pleased to come again. 

The following day brought Vincent Nepean at an earlier hour to the 
marriage pandal, and as his arrival had not been expected so soon, and as 
even the officiating priests had not put in their appearance, the guests had 
not taken their appointed places, but were walking about or standing in 
little groups chatting together while waiting for the bride, bridegroom, 
and priests. | 

This was what Captain Nepean had hoped to find, as it gave him the 
opportunity he longed for of approaching Aruthal. Bowing low before 
her, he handed her a lime covered with gold leaf, which he had carefully 
prepared by cutting it open, removing all the pulp, and inserting a small 
leaf scroll with the words in Marathi, “ Queen and Goddess, where and 
when can we meet to speak? ‘The lime had then been carefully stitched 
up and covered with a double coating of gold leaf to hide the joint. 

He had also ordered his batman to prepare another dozen of limes in 
the ordinary way, which he had also brought with him, and now presented 
to ai chief members of the company, reserving two for the newly wedded 
couple. 
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This uncommon act of courtesy on the part of an European officer, 
accompanied as it was with a few well-chosen compliments in their own 
language, won golden opinions. 

The presentation to Aruthal being made by him in silence, and with 
only a low obeisance, still more pleased them, as it implied respect for the 
religion whose representative she was. 

During the hours of that afternoon many were the glances exchanged 
by the English officer and Krishna’s fair daughter, and when at the end he 
rose to go, both felt, although no word had passed between them, that their 
hearts and minds had met and conversed. 

The third afternoon of the festivities brought Captain Nepean still 
earlier to the village. This time he carried two gifts for the bride and 
bridegroom, and on the conclusion of the religious rites, and after the 
departure of the priests, when all the company crowded round the newly 
married couple, loading them with their gifts and their good wishes of 
“ All happiness and sixteen children,” he also pressed forward among the 
others, contriving to pass close to Aruthal, and, unperceived in the crush, 
to clasp her hand in his for a moment. As their fingers met he found, as 
he had hoped to do, a tiny scrap of palm leaf (rolled up and tied with a gold 
thread) pressed into his hand. 

This he easily hid in the breast of his scarlet and gold tunic, and, 
passing on in his turn, presented his gifts and good wishes, and bidding 
them all farewell, mounted his horse and galloped off, longing to be alone 
to read the scroll. | 

As soon as he was out of sight of the village he drew rein, and, while 
his horse cropped the grass at the roadside, he opened the little roll and read : 

“ At midnight, to-night, by the light of the full moon, we can meet 
at Krishna’s shrine in the grove outside the village. Fail not, oh fair lord 
of my soul, for to-morrow I return to Panjoree.” 

Having pressed the leaf to his lips, he replaced it again next his heart 
and rode home. 

Long before the appointed time Captain Nepean reached the prescribed 
spot, and waited patiently for the coming of Aruthal. 

_ When the white-robed girl walked into the open space before the 
stone carved image, and the moonlight fell on her almost childish form, 
Vincent hurried to meet her, and gently taking her hand in his, whispered 
lovingly: “ At last, at last, mv beloved, we meet alone. Star of the night, 
your presence fills me with joy.” 

_ Qh, fair god-like one, my heart beats with thine, as thou knowest,” 
she replied. 

~ They talked of the future. ‘ You know, lord of my heart, that I 
am thine; but if I leave the Panjoree Temple, and live with thee here, where 
Yam known, thy life will be in danger—the priests will kill thee to induce 
me to return to them. Me they cannot harm, nor would they even wish 
to use force toward me,” added Aruthal; “but you will be accused of 
sacrilese and evil magic in taking me away.” | 

' ©T also have thought not only of that, but how impossible it will be 
for me to get any of your priests here to marry us, and of the priests of 
C 
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my religion there is not one here,” said Vincent Nepean thoughtfully. 

‘* But will all those ceremonies be necessary for us?” she asked. ‘Are 
not our souls one already? ” 

“It 1s because our souls are one, dearest lady, that I am resolved that 
our marriage shall be blessed and indissolubly solemnised by the priests of 
both of our religions,” he replied very seriously. 

“Then we must go to some far distant province where we are both 
unknown,” she suggested. 

“‘ Yes, dear queen, and, fortunately for me, I know enough of Arabic 
and Persian to ask to be transferred, and as soon as I can arrange this we 
will go away together,” answered Vincent. 

“Till then I will wait patiently for my lord in the Panjoree Temple, 
where I return to-morrow,” said Aruthal. ‘ And when you are ready to 
take me, come as a sightseer to visit the Temple where I have lived so 
many centuries.” | 


* * % * * * 


Captain Nepean amazed his brother officers by writing strong repre- 
séntations to the governing powers, by swift mounted messengers, asking 
for an immediate transfer to the distant Punjaub, or even south to the 
dreaded court of the Seringapatam monarch. 

In three weeks came the news of his transfer to the Northern Circars, 
whereupon he set about making preparations as carefully as possible for a 
journey of three stages; for at that point he intended to dismiss his present 
staff, many of whom had probably seen Aruthal at some time or other. 

Colap Singh, the newly wedded, was loath to let the Captain depart 
without him, but was content finally with the Captain’s promise to send for 
him and his wife as soon as he was settled down. 

The fact that two palanquins were prepared caused little comment, 
other than a raising of the eyebrows or a shrug of the shoulders. 

A long journey in these days was a hazardous undertaking; progress 
was made chiefly at night owing to the heat; roads were infested with 
murderous bands of Thugs; jungle paths often haunted by tigers; and the 
crossing of rivers was a tedious and sometimes dangerous operation, carried 
out by means of round basket-boats, not dissimilar to the coracles of the 
ancient Britons. 

The party had not progressed more than a few miles when Captain 
Nepean ordered a halt, and announced his intention of making a détour. 
He separated the two palanquins and their bearers and one other trustworthy 
servant. and ordered the rest of the party with the bageage to proceed to 
Ahmednuggar, there to await his arrival on the third day. Then, when 
the rest of the party had disappeared, he directed the small remainder 
toward the Panjoree Temple, wishing, as he said, to visit that historic 
building before he left this part of the country. 

On arriving at the Rest House nearest the Temple. whose Goberams 
could be seen amid the leafy palms in the distance. Captain Nepean ordered 
a long dav’s rest, saving he intended inspecting the Temple in the evening, 
and would not start till later. 
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When her maids returned they found their mistress lying seemingly 
asleep on the bed, and when they brought in the golden tray with Aruthal’s 
evening repast, they little guessed it was the last meal they would serve 
to their adored mistress. 

At length the peace of night seemed to lie on all the Temple Square, 
and with one long, lingering look round the room where so many centuries 
had brought her nothing but peace and content, and with a heart beating 
fast with excitement and happiness at the thought of meeting the fair-haired 
lord who had roused the passion of love in her, she took out the small 
bundle and walked slowly down the stairs, and crossed the threshold of 
her abode for the last time. 

A figure moved out into the road and came towards her. A few steps 
more and, dropping her bundle as they met, she felt herself clasped in his 


arms. 
* * * * * * 


When the bearers raised the closed litters, they were surprised to find 
from the weight that the second one also was occupied, but they were 
discreet men, and that was no affair of theirs, so starting their monotonous 
chant, they trotted down the road, and dawn found them entering the 
compound of the Rest Hlouse twenty miles further south. 

The Khitmagan was informed that the Mem-sahib who accompanied 
them wished to remain in seclusion. This term, “ Mem-sahib,” applies only 
to English ladies, and the servant wondered where she had come from; but 
like the bearers, he knew that interference with other people’s affairs is far 
more likely to bring harm to one’s self than good, so he salaamed and went 
out to prepare the chota hazree for the Captain to take into the Mem-sahib. 


* * * * * * 


On the morning of the fourth day they entered Ahmednuggar, where 
they met the rest of the company, who had arrived the previous day. ~ 

Captain Nepean’s first order was for a Brahmin priest to be sent to the 
Rest House, giving to the messenger a bag of rupees for a gift to the priest. 

On the arrival of this Brahmin, Captain Nepean immediately conducted 
him to the inner chamber, and asked him to perform the Hindoo marriage 
rite in its shortest, simplest form. 

The priest was astounded at such an unexpected request from an 
English officer, but when he saw the marvellous beauty of the girl who 
came forward to be the bride, he no longer wondered, and proceeded to tie 
the knot. He did this by literally fastening the string on which was 
threaded the thalee (which Captain Nepean had secretly bought before he 
left his old station, and which he now handed to the priest) round Aruthal’s 
slender white neck in correct Brahmin fashion. This done, the bridegroom, 
handing five gold mohurs to the priest, sent him away very well content. 

The next thing to be done was to find the nearest “ Padre,” or English 
clergyman. Thither they drove, Aruthal closely veiled for fear of recog- 
nition. 

If the philosophical Brahmin priest was surprised, the Reverend 
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Thomas Gericke was amazed, and his wife possibly more so. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that this pink-and-white complexioned girl was not English, 
in spite of her native dress. 

‘Lhe strange, meaningless words were hard to say, but after patient 
and slow repetition the marriage was accomplished according to the English 
rite, and Aruthal smiled confidingly up at her lord. Mrs. Gericke saw the 
smile, and found her eyes full of tears. ) 

But what would she, or the Reverend Thomas, have thought had they 
known that these curious Persian characters in their Christian register 


signified “ The Goddess Aruthal ”! 
& # % * * * 


Of the long journey south much might be written. There was no 
further need for secrecy on the part of Aruthal, the old servants having 
been dismissed at Ahmednuggar, but the dangers from Dacoities and wild 
beasts increased every day. 

One Rest House was found deserted but for one weeping woman, 
the wife of the murdered Kavalcar. 

Captain Nepean thereupon halted and drilled his little force for two 
days in the use of their weapons, and his labour was not wasted, for two 

nights later the cavalcade was attacked by a great number of these fierce 
robbers, who were only beaten off with great difficulty. 

Many more were the adventures of the little party ere they reached 
Ganjam. There Captain Nepean reported to the military commandant, and 
discovered that he had’ been appointed—with the rank of major—to the 
post of Resident at the neighbouring Court of the Rajah of Visianagram, 
whither he repaired without delay. 

There they found an English merchant and his wife; and between these 
four there sprang up a lasting friendship. As far as the native element 
was concerned, Aruthal remained “ Gosha ” or “ hidden,” but the Euro- 
peans, as usual, were amazed at the youthful appearance of the girl that 
was a goddess, and at her extraordinary complexion. 

“© How old are you? ” they asked. 

“ How should I know? ” replied Aruthal laughing. “TI never even 
had a horoscope.” 

This seemed a very natural reply, for few Hindoos know their own 
ages. It is only in the rare cases where a horoscope is procured on the 
birth’ of an infant that there is any authentic record. 

She told her friends that she had never known her father, and her 
mother also had been dead some time. The ladies pitied her orphan state, 
never guessing how many centuries had elapsed since the death of the 
mother! 3 

Major Nepean now decided to fulfil his promise to his faithful Havil- 
dhar, and wrote asking both Golap Singh and his wife to join his household 
as confidential servants. 

In a few months Golap and his wife arrived at the Residency. What 
was their unbounded amazement to see in the native lady sitting beside 
the Resident their own Goddess Aruthal, of the Panjoree Temple. 
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They were both warmly welcomed by their old master and older 
acquaintance, Aruthal Devi. The latter, coming forward and receiving the 
newly arrived young wife in Hindoo style, held her by both hands, and 
began asking her for news from her old home. She was surprised to learn 
that none of the villagers round Panjoree knew of her absence from the 
Temple. 

The priests having decided to hide the fact of her departure till her 
return, which they felt sure would take place in due course, as they felt they 
had done nothing to deserve such a punishment as her continual absence 
would imply. 

* * % « * 

Now, as time went on, a little cloud began to gather upon the brow 
of the goddess Aruthal. Major Nepean noticed, but said nothing, merely 
endeavouring to cheer his child-hke wife. 

Gulnar, the wife of Golap Singh, noticed, 
and said: 

“ Dear Devi, you are still young, and 
heaven will surely bless you with many sons.” 

Aruthal made no response, but sighed 
- as she played with the five children of her 
maid; and she said in her heart: 

“ How willingly would I give up this 
perpetual youth if I could in exchange bear 
my lord a son.” 

Then one day came Golap with a strange 
tale that was exciting comment in the bazaar. 

The story ran that an old ruined temple 
on the sea shore, two days’ journey from 
Visianagram, had suddenly become the resi- 
dence of a Voice. 

A fisherman, passing it quite uncon- 
cernedly one morning, had heard the words, 
“ What dost thou wish for most? ” and being 
taken by surprise, had replied without think- 
ing, “ My net full of fish,” and gone on his 
way. 

When presently he had thrown his nets 
into the sea, they were immediately filled with 
fish, and were so heavy that he had a difficulty 
in getting them landed. 

That very night a woman, returning to 
her home after an absence of some days, was 
also accosted with the same words, and had 
replied, “A hundred gold mohurs,” and a 
few minutes later had fallen over an earthen- 
ware vessel half buried in the sand on the 
beach, and on opening it had found the gold 
coins she had specified. Since then people 
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had flocked to the ruins, but had found that no words were heard if two 
or more persons were present. 

When Aruthal heard this tale, she felt she must go and test the 
Voice for herself, but did not like to mention her wish to her husband. 

Having secretly talked it over with Gulnar, and writing a note to her 
husband saying she and her maid were going to be absent four days, without 
mentioning their destination, Aruthal seized the opportunity, when he had 
gone to a lengthy conference at the Court, to disguise herself in one of 
her maid’s garments and to slip out with her unperceived. 
| The two women hurried on, and engaging an empty bullock-cart they 
met, bargained with the driver to take them to the beach and back. 

They found a number of people going the same way, and when they 
reached the shore they saw that it had quite the appearance of a fair. Booths 
for selling all kinds of food and offerings abounded on all sides. Shelters 
lightly built to form dwelling places for a few days, and among the throng 
were many Brahmin priests, who seemed to be arranging a sort of queue 
of would-be seekers of the Voice; other priests were evidently guarding 
the ruins by preventing anyone approaching too near, while one by one 
those in the queue were allowed to go up alone and out of ear-shot to the 
shrine. 

When Aruthal saw the crowds waiting she was dismayed, but. Gulnar, 
telling her to draw her cloth closer round her face, advised her to go up to 
one of the priests and offer him a jewel for an audience of the Voice. 

Aruthal did this, and gave the bracelet she had removed from her arm 
to the first Brahmin she met. He, when he saw the great value of her 
gift, spoke to his brother priests, who were arranging the people in the 
order of their going to the ruined Temple. 

And soon Aruthal found herseif among the first row of those waiting for 
their turn. Trembling with suspense, she stood amongst: the others, with 
her cloth concealing most of her face and figure. The man in front of 
her walked away to the shrine as his turn came, and she watched him 
anxiously. She noticed he hurried forward till within a few feet of the 
ruins, and then stood still, apparently listening intently. A moment more 
and he bowed to the ground and walked away quickly in the opposite 
direction. 

Aruthal was now told it was her turn to approach the ruins, which 
she did tremblingly. As she reached the spot where she had noticed her 
predecessor had stopped, she heard a Voice come from the ruins, which were 
clearly seen to be empty, saying, “ Daughter of Great Krishna, what canst 
thou want? ” | 

“ A child of my own, a babe of my breast,” cried Aruthal, amazed 
at what she heard. 

Again the Voice replied, “ Divest thyself of all divinity, and by becom- 
ing mortal thou canst alone attain thy wish.” oe 

“ How can I lose my immortality? ” she asked sadly. 

‘By becoming a Christian, daughter of Krishna, thou wilt become an 
ordinary mortal.” Aruthal bowed, as she had seen the man do before her, 
and passed on. / we , * te ee 
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THE HELIOTROPE HAT 


By J. Storer CLousTon 


Illustrated by Pickering Walker 


roa ULLO, hullo, hullo! ” cried Algie, with a hilarious 
fe; ~~ abandon that made half Bond Street turn its head. 
itt “ Hullo,” replied Tony, less exuberantly. 
‘“‘ ‘What the dooce are you doin’ with all those 
| 4 4 parcels?” 
OGY EE “Hush, dear boy! She’ll be comin’ out of 
a2 (<8 Es] this shop in a moment.” 
“‘Who’s she? Your aunt? ” 
“My aunt! By Gad, I tell you that’s her! ” 
A remarkably prepossessing young lady in a fascinating heliotrope 
hat stepped daintily out of the shop, carrying a small brown paper parcel. 
This she handed to the commissionaire at the door with a word and nod 
in the direction of the Honourable Tony. The man stepped up and 
added it to the pile in his arms, and the young lady moved on to another 
emporium. 
‘““Good Gad! ” gasped Algie. ‘“ What’s the meanin’ of all this? ” 
In spite of the discord between the gloss of his rakish silk hat and 
an bundles of brown paper he embraced, Tony threw his friend a conquering 
eer. 








‘“‘ Spotted her ’bout an hour ago,” he exclaimed, “ gettin’ off a ’bus. 
Rippin’, and by Jove, she can use her eyes! Kept on her track like a 
sportsman, dear boy, don’t you know. All over the place after her, I can 
tell you. At last she actually turned round and came right up to me. 
‘ Pity you shouldn’t have some reward for your trouble,’ she said; or words 
to that effect, don’t you know. ‘ Here’s some parcels to carry for me.’ 
You could have knocked me down with a feather; but bein’ out for sport, 
of course I took ’em. I mean to drive her home in a cab when she’s 
finished. Good business; what? ” 

“‘ First rate! ” 

“‘ Isn’t she rippin’? ” 

‘© Just your sort, Tony! ” 

At this moment the heliotrope hat appeared again. 

“* By Gad, she’s hailin’ a cab! * cried Tony. ‘ Come on; [ll introduce 
you before we start.” 

Algie could not but think that the young lady took the parcels from 


her gallant somewhat unceremoniously. 
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“‘ Trust me! ” 

‘158, Hornbean Avenue, Hampstead Heath,” said the lady. ‘“ You 
will find a lane at the side of the house, with a little green gate in it. If 
ic happens to be locked, you can easily climb the wall, can’t you? ” 

“ Like a bird! ” said Tony. 

“Well, then, once you are in the garden, come very quietly up to 
the back door and just shake the handle gently. I shall be sure to hear 
you.” 

Fine sportsman though he was, Tony hesitated. 

‘« T say, this is a doocid roundabout way of doin’ things,” he remarked. 

“‘Oh, of course if you feel nervous don’t come.” | 

“Nervous! By Gad, I’m not afraid. What o’clock? ” 

“ Half-past ten, as punctually as possible.” 

“Right you are! ” quoth Tony. 

The lady threw him the most confidential smile and jumped into her 
cab. Then she bent forward. 

“ Oh, I forgot to say that I don’t want you to be recognised at all costs.” 

“‘ Naturally,” said Tony. 

“‘ So you must wear a mask; just one of those things across your eyes, 
you know.” 

“‘ Like people wear at Covent Garden? I know. Thanks for puttin’ 
me up to that. Till to-night! ” 

The heliotrope hat nodded charmingly, and then was whisked out of 
view, leaving behind it one of the most triumphant bloods in London. He 
received his friend’s congratulations with a modest consciousness of having 
deserved them, and spent the remainder of the day in the pleasantest state 
of anticipation. They mutually agreed that the arrangements made by the 
victim of his charms presaged the most fortunate issue. No one would 
take precautions so elaborate and so unusual who did not mean to ensure 
ideal felicity both for herself and her admirer. Undoubtedly Romance had 
adopted Tony as her own. 

That night, about the hour of ten, two of the brightest ornaments of 
St. James’s set forth in a hansom for the remote and (they believed) only 
partially explored northern suburbs. The mere fact of being attired at 
that hour of the night in tweeds of a gaily irresistible pattern and chastely 
brillant ties, gave them a sense of adventure. As they drove they tried 
to compute how long it was since either of them had last spent an evening 
in mufti, but found the strain upon their memories too great. 

At the end of Hornbeam Avenue they dismounted, and, keeping the 
cab for Algie’s return journey, walked together as far as 158. 

“ There’s the lane! ” cried Algie. ‘No mistake about this bein’ a 
genuine investment.” 

“What a rippin’ good little girl she is! ” said the adventurer. 

They exchanged an affectionate farewell nod, and then Algie, after 
waiting till his gallant friend was lost in the gloom of the narrow 
leaf-shrouded lane, returned to his cab and drove enviously back to 
civilisation. 


‘What a lucky fellow he is! ” he sighed. 
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Meanwhile the fortunate Tony was scaling the garden wall. This he 
accomplished with no more damage than the removal of a little polish from 
. the toe of one boot. Pausing only for a moment to repair this by the aid 
of his handkerchief dexterously applied, he advanced cautiously, yet con- 
fidently, through the shrubbery towards the casket that contained his pearl. 
It was so dark that the precaution of wearing a velvet mask struck him as 
somewhat superfluous; though, to be sure, it might grow lighter near the 
windows. And, in any case, he placed the most implicit confidence in the 
lady’s judgment. 

It was very dark indeed at the back door, and he had to grope for a 
moment along the panels before he found the handle. As per directions, he 
shook it gently, and Brrrrr! Bang! Bang! Bow-wow-wow! B-r-r-r! 
Tony noticed these unexpected and inexplicable sounds partly in the course 
of his sudden descent into what seemed a remarkably confined cellar, and 
partly from the bottom of this cavity. Then came the sound of many 
excited voices and hurrying footsteps, and at last, several feet overhead, but 
none the less distinct and musical, he heard his charmer’s voice. 

“Oh, Uncle Gregory, have you caught one at last? ” 

A lantern was flashed into the chasm, and then a masculine voice, 
quivering with excitement, replied :. 

“At last! A beauty! Hle’shereinthetrap! Jane, Ellen, Thomas! 
Come and see him! Who said the apparatus wouldn’t work? Eh, Kate? ” 

The voice of the heliotrope hat replied : 

“I apologise humbly, Uncle Gregory. Yes, you really have caught 
one! And, oh, look at his mask! He must be the very worst kind.” 

Uncle Gregory chuckled with pleasure. 

“ A perfect specimen! Simply a beauty! Come all of you and look 
at him.” 

Tony’s mild blue eyes, gazing upwards through the holes in his mask, 
beheld a ring of faces, mostly female, staring down into the chasm. He 
observed that Kate was no longer wearing the heliotrope hat, but otherwise 
noted nothing of interest. 

“Do you remember, Uncle, what you promised to give me if you 
ever really caught one? ” she asked sweetly. 

“My dear Kate, I?ll make it six pairs! ” he replied joyously. 

“ Thank you, dear Uncle Gregory! ” she beamed. ‘Oh, I am so 
glad you’ve managed it! ” 

Gradually a sense of injury began to disturb the captive. Why was 
none of this conversation ever directed at him? He felt decidedly 
neglected. 

“° [ say,” he remarked. 

The most intense. silence fell upon the spectators. It was almost 
oppressive. 

“ Why don’t you help me out of this instead of gassin’ away like 
that? he demanded. 

A whispered order was the only reply, and then 1n a moment a stout 
rope, with a loop at the end, was cautiously lowered till it dangled just 
above Tony’s head. | 
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“Take hold of that,” commanded Uncle Gregory, “and we'll pull 
you up.” | 

Tony seized hold, and in this exceedingly uncomfortable fashion was 
drawn nearly to the surface. Then, while still clinging desperately to the 
loop, he felt his wrists encircled by something cold, there was a sharp click, 
the rope was rapidly lowered again, and he found himself once more at the 
bottom of his dungeon, only this time securely hand-cuffed; while the voice 
of Kate seas exclaimed : 

“Oh, how frightfully neat! Everything seems to work so smoothly, 
Uncle Gregory.” 

And the accents of her Uncle replied in triumph: 

“Tsn’t it ingenious? Every householder ought to be able to catch 
his own burglars, I’ve always said; and now I’ve done it! By Jingo, what 
a typical specimen of the criminal class he is! ” 

Again the voice of Tony rose from the bowels of the earth. 

“I warn you I’m gettin’ a bit sick of this game. Take me out, will 
you! Do you hear? ” 

“You can lower the ladder now, Thomas,”? commanded the happy 
inventor, “and just go down a few rungs and slip this noose over his 
shoulders to steady him. Don’t be afraid. He can’t hurt you now if he 
tries—and if he does try Ill fire at once.” 

In this careful manner the dashing cavalier of Bond Street was hoisted 
to the surface. He bent his reproachful eyes (still gleaming through his 
mask) upon the lady of the heliotrope hat. 

“ T call this a low-down game,” he observed. 

Uncle Gregory’s niece recoiled with every symptom of alarm. 

© The dreadful creature is speaking to me! ” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, I am speakin’ to you, and you know perfectly well I’m not a 
dreadful creature, so don’t pretend you think I am.” 

‘“‘ You must be,” she replied coldly. ‘ Not even a burglar, if he was 
decently brought up, would accost a girl he didn’t know.” 

“Fm,” said Tony. ‘Well, then, that’s not my opinion.” 

“ Look here, my man,” said Uncle Gregory, “ if you have any opinions 
to air you can give them to the police. You'll be in their hands in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“ Pll trouble you not to talk any more rot,” retorted Tony. “ Just 
take these beastly things off my wrists and let me go at once, or I'll get 
devilish annoyed with you. My Guv’nor’s a peer of England, if you want 
to know. You’re insultin’ your betters—that’s what you’re doin’.” 

He had the satisfaction of hearing Uncle Gregory gasp. 

“Of all the infernal impudent rascals I ever met in my life! ” he 
exclaimed. 

His niece seemed struck with an idea. 

“Do you know, Uncle, I don’t believe he’s a real burglar after all! 
He doesn’t seem to me to have brains enough.” 

“Not a burglar! ” cried Uncle Gregory. ‘ Then what the blazes 
is hee” 

« A lunatic, evidently.” 
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THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 


By O. HeEnry 


“4 NE dollar and eighty-seven cents. That wasall. And 
ki sixty cents of 1t was in pennies. Pennies saved one 

"] and two at a time by bulldozing the grocer and the 
vegetable man and the butcher until one’s cheeks 
burned with the silent imputation of parsimony that 
such close dealing implied. Three times Della 
counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven cents. 
And the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but flop down 
on the shabby little couch and howl. So Della did it. Which instigates 
the moral reflection that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with 
sniffes predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually subsiding from the first 
stage to the second, take a look at the home. A furnished flat at $8 per 
week. It did not exactly beggar description, but it certainly had that word 
on the lookout for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which no letter would So 
and an electric button from which no mortal finger could coax a ring. SO 
appertaining thereunto was a card bearing the name, “ Mr. James Dilling- 
ham Young.” 

The “ Dillingham ” had been flung to the breeze during a former 
period of prosperity when its possessor was being paid $30 per week. Now, 
when the income was shrunk to $20, the letters of ‘“ Dillingham ” looked 
blurred, as though they were thinking seriously of contracting to a modest 
and unassuming D. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham Young came 
home and reached his flat above he was called “ Jim ” and greatly hugged 
by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, already introduced to you as Della. 
Which is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks with the powder rag. 
She stood by the window and looked out dully at a grey cat walking a grey 
fence in a grey backyard. To-morrow would be Christmas Day, and she 
had only $1.87 with which to buy Jim a present. She had been saving 
every penny she could for months, with this result. Twenty dollars a week 
doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater than she had calculated. They 
always are. Only $1.87 to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a 
happy hour she had spent planning for something nice for him. Something 
fine and rare and sterling—something just a little bit near to being worthy 
of the honour of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of the room. Perhaps 
you have seen a pier-glass in an $8 flat. A very thin and very agile person 
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may, by observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of longitudinal strips, 
obtain a fairly accurate conception of his looks. Della, being slender, nad 
mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before the glass. 
Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her tace had lost its colour within 
twenty seconds. Rapidly she pulled down her hair and let it fall to its 
full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James Dillingham Youngs 
in which they both took a mighty pride. One was Jim’s gold watch that 
had been his father’s and his grandtather’s. The other was Della’s hair. 
Had the Queen of Sheba lived in the flat across the airshaft, Della would 
have let her hair hang out the window some day to dry just to depreciate 
Her Mayjesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon been the janitor, 
with all his treasures piled up in the basement, Jim would have pulled out 
his watch every time he passed, just tu see him pluck at his beard trom envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rippling and shining like 
a cascade of brown waters. It reached below her knee and made itself 
almost a garment for her. And then she did it up again nervously and 
quickly. Once she faltered for a minute and stood still while a tear or two 
splashed on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old brown hat. With a 
whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle st-ll in her eyes, she fluttered 
out the door and down the stairs to the street. | 

Where she stopped the sign read: “ Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods 
of All Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and collected herself, panting. 
Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly looked the “ Sofronie.” 

“ Will you buy my hair? ” asked Della. 

“‘T buy hair,” said Madame. “ Take yer hat off and let’s have a sight 
at the looks of it.” 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the mass with a practised 
hand. 

““ Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. Forget the 
hashed metaphor. She was ransacking the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim and no one 
else. There was no other like it in any of the stores, and she had turned 
all of them inside out. It was a paltinum fob chain simple and chaste in 
design, properly proclaiming its value by substance alone and not by mere- 
tricious ornamentation—as all good things should do. It was even worthy 
of The Watch. As soon as she saw it she knew that it must be Jim’s. It 
was like him. Quietness and value—the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and she hurried home with 
the 87 cents. With that chain on his watch Jim might be properly anxious 
about the time in any company. Grand as the watch was, he sometimes 
looked at it on the sly on account of the old leather strap that he used in 
place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave way a little to prudence 
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and reason. She got out her curling irons and lighted the gas and went 
to work repairing the ravages made by generosity added to love. Which 
1» always a tremendous task, dear friends—a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny, close-lying curls 
that made her look wonderfully like a truant schoolboy. She looked at 
her reflection in the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

‘C Tf Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, ‘“‘ before he takes a second 
look at me, he’ll say I look like a Coney Island chorus girl. But what could 
I do—oh! what could I do with a dollar and eighty-seven cents? ” 

At seven o’clock the coffee was made and the frying-pan was on the 
back of the stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain in her hand and 
sat on the corner of the table near the door that he always entered. Then 
she heard his step on the stair away down on the first flight, and she turned 
white for just a moment. She had a habit of saying little silent prayers 
about the simplest everyday things, and now she whispered: ‘ Please God, 
make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He looked thin 
and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two—and to be bur- 
dened with a family! He needed a new overcoat, and he was without 
cloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a setter at the scent of 
quail. Hix eyes were fixed upon Della, and there was an expression in 
them that she could not read, and it terrified her. It was not anger, nor 
surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments that she 
had been prepared for. He simply stared at her fixedly with that peculiar 
expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look at me that way. I had my 
hair cut off and sold it because I couldn’t have lived through Christmas 
without giving you a present. It'll grow out again—you won’t mind, will 
you? TI just had to do it. My hair grows awfully fast. Say ‘ Merry 
Christmas! ? Jim, and let’s be happy. You don’t know what a nice—what 
a beautiful, nice gift P’ve got for you.” 

“ You’ve cut off your hair? ” asked Jim laboriously, as if he had not 
arrived at that patent fact yet even after the hardest mental labour. 

“ Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. “ Don’t you like me just as well, 
anyhow? I’m me without my hair, ain’t I? ” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone? ” he said, with an air almost of idiocy. 

“You needn’t look for it,” said Della. “It’s sold, I tell you—sold 
and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, for it went for 
vou. Maybe the hairs of my head were numbered,” she went on with a 
sudden serious sweetness, “ but nobcdy could ever count my love for you. 
Shall IT put the chops on, Jim? ” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He enfolded his 
Della. For ten seconds let us regard with discreet scrutiny some inconse- 
quential object in the other direction. Eight dollars a week or a million 
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a year—what 1s the difference? A mathematician or a wit would give vou 
the wrong answer. The magi brought valuable gifts, but that was not 
among them. This dark assertion will be illuminated later on. 

” Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and threw it upon the 
table. 
| “© Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he said, “about me. I don’t think 
there’s anything in the way of a hair-cut or a shave or a shampoo that could 
make me like my girl any less. But if you’ll unwrap that package you 
may see why you had me going a while at first.” 
| White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. And then an 
ecstatic scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick feminine change to hysterical 
tears and wails, necessitating the immediate employment of all the com- 
forting powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side and back, that Della 
had worshipped for long in a Broadway window. Beautiful combs, pure 
tortoiseshell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to wear in the beautiful 
vanished hair. They were expensive combs, she knew, and her heart had 
simply craved and yearned over them without the least hope of possession. 
And now they were hers, but the tresses that should have adorned the 
coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length she was able to look 
up with dim eyes and a smile and say: “ My hair grows so fast, Jim.” 

And then Della leapt up like a little singed cat and cried “ Oh, oh! ” 

_ Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She held it out to him 
eagerly upon her open palm. The dull precious metal seemed to flash with 
a reflection of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“Isn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to find it. You'll 
have to look at the time a hundred times a day now. Give me your watch. 
I want to see how it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch and put his hands 
under the back of his head and smiled. 

_ © Dell,” said he, “ let’s put our Christmas presents away and keep ’em 
a while. They’re too nice to use just at present. I sold the watch to get 
the money to buy your combs. And now suppose you put the chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise men—wonderfully wise men—who 
brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. They invented the art of giving 
Christmas presents. Being wise, their gifts were no doubt wise ones, pos- 
sibly bearing the privilege of exchange in case of duplication. And here 
I have lamely related to you the uneventful chronicle of two foolish children 
ina flat who most unwisely sacrificed for each other the greatest treasures 
of their house. But in a last word to the wise of these days let it be said 
that of all who give gifts these two were the wisest. Of all who give and 
receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Everywhere they are wisest. They 
are the magi. 
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affairs than Mrs. Tomlinson considered satisfactory. Unfortunately the 
brief statement contained in the opening words was only too true. 

Extravagant by nature and fond of pretty dresses, her milliner’s bills 
had mounted up by leaps and bounds since she came to London a year ago, 
when her husband, Colonel Tomlinson, had been appointed to the General 
Staff of the War Office. | 

Perhaps she had some excuse, for after all she was little more than a 
girl, and her husband unconsciously encouraged, rather than checked, her 
extravagance by his evident appreciation of the flattery bestowed on his 
beautiful young wife. Pretty little Mrs. Tomlinson’s fair head ran con- 
siderable risk of being turned by the attention she received from her friends 
and admirers in London society. But—though he little guessed it—what 
she prized most of all were the few words of admiration which fell from 
the lips of her handsome, rather silent, grey-haired husband. 

In selecting her choicest frocks and most exquisite evening gowns, 
the thought always uppermost in her mind was, “ Would he like it? ” 
Deep in her inmost soul there lay a dread fear of losing the love of this 
strong, silent man who had met, wooed, and wedded her so suddenly, that 
she hardly seemed to know him yet. 

But as poor little Mrs. Tomlinson found to her cost, Lucille’s gowns 
and Therése’s hats cannot be bought for nothing. The latest fashion in 
Parisian toilettes, to say nothing of trifles, such as jewelled hosiery, motor 
furs, opera cloaks, etc., are expensive luxuries. Recklessly she had sown 
the wind and now must reap the whirlwind. P 

Her husband’s voice from across the breakfast table disturbed her 
reverie. ‘‘ Your correspondence seems to have taken away your appetite, 
my dear. You are eating nothing. Is anything wrong?” he inquired 
kindly. ‘No, nothing, thanks,” she replied hurriedly; “ it?s only a note 
from Mrs. Chamberlain about the bazaar.” 

The fib slipped out almost before she was aware of it. Why had she 
not told him the truth then and there? Surely he would forgive her. It 
was not too late to start afresh. Somehow she could not summon up the 
_ courage, and the golden opportunity was lost. “ By the way,” he added, 
“ T shall be very busy all next week with a special scheme of the Thames 
‘Defences, and may have to run down to Shoeburvness, so I?m afraid I shall 
not be able to go to Ascot with you after all.” ‘‘ Oh, Frank,” she exclaimed, 
“ T am so disappointed; I have got a new dress for the occasion, and hoped 
you would like it.” 

“ Sorry, my dear, but business is business. I?m sure you will find plenty 
of people to go with you. Well, bye-bye for the present,” with which 
he hurried off to his office. 

All that day Mrs. Tomlinson’s thoughts constantly recurred to her 
pecuniary difficulties and to the mysterious anonymous letter. Again and 
again she perused its contents. It read like an extract from a penny novel- 
ette. Really, it was too absurd. Somebody must be playing a practical 
joke. But the bills, alas, were no joke, a too solemn, solid reality. There 
they lay, heaped in picturesque confusion in the top drawer of her bureau, 
just where she had thrown them, without sorting them out or totalling them 
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frigidly, though a sinking feeling of alarm was stealing slowly upwards 
from her boots. ‘ That is precisely what I am here to do,” said Schutz, 
speaking in excellent German, and in the tones of an educated person. 
“ Perhaps you will oblige me by walking a few yards off the path, where we 
are less likely to be disturbed, if you have no objection. I prefer speaking 
in my own language, which I know you understand thoroughly.” The 
man spoke with his customary civility, though there was an air of dignity 
and authority about him which contrasted strangely with his ordinary 
deferential manner. There was nothing melodramatic or sensational in his 
words or tone of voice, yet somehow Mrs. Tomlinson felt that the situation 
was by no means ordinary or commonplace. At any other time she would 
have thought it bordered on the ridiculous, but at that moment she was 
in no frame of mind to see the humour of it. In fact, it was with a feeling 
of intense irritation at heart that she followed her under-butler as he led the 
way to a more secluded spot. | 

“* Now perhaps you will have the goodness to explain this absurd non- 
sense,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, as the man stopped and faced her. 

“ At first sight my conduct may strike you as absurd,” he replied, 
“but yau will soon realise that this is not the case when I tell you, that 
though I have served some time as under-butler in your house, I am a 
person of good birth in my own country, and in the employ of the Secret 
Service Department of the great General Staff.’ “‘ A German Spy,” gasped 
Mrs. Tomlinson, and for the first time a genuine feeling of alarm seized 
her. ‘Spy, if you like; the term is not an agreeable one; still, I accept it. 
You will facilitate matters by allowing me to say what I have to tell you 
without interruption, as the time at our disposal is limited. The Secret 
Service Department of my country is willing to give you the sum of £2,000 
if you will arrange for me to have an opportunity of making a copy of the 
Thames Defence Scheme, at which your husband is at present working.” 

“ And if I refuse,” interrupted Mrs. Tomlinson. “If you refuse, 
lt is unfortunate, and there the matter ends,” replied Schutz. ‘On the 
contrary, there it begins,” exclaimed Mrs. Tomlinson, by this time thor- 
oughly aroused. ‘ Suppose I raise my voice here and now denounce you as 
aspy?” Schutz smiled. 

“‘ That contingency has, it is hardly necessary to say, been provided 
against. At present there is only your word against mine. You will find 
no incriminating evidence against me. You boast that England is a free 
country. No man could be convicted on such evidence as you could pro- 
duce. On the other hand, I hardly think you will find it advisable to take 
such action, as if you do we can and will retaliate by making your creditors 
send their claims in to your husband, thus enlightening him as to the full 
amount of your liabilities.” 

He paused for a minute, as if expecting some rejoinder. ° 

Mrs. Tomlinson remained silent. She could find no suitable reply. 

‘‘T am in no hurry for an answer,” continued her tormentor in much 
the same suave and polite tones as he ordinarily employed when enquiring 
if his mistress preferred beef or mutton. “ Still, if you could let me know 
in the course of the next few days it would be convenient for both parties. 
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began walking slowly homeward, thinking deeply all the time. The sugges- 
tion of treachery was too horrible, but so were the bills. She shuddered 
as she pictured to herself what would happen should her husband hear of 
them. No, he must never, never know; somehow the money must be found. 
42,000! It would pay them all and allow her to start afresh. Never again 
would she run into debt. No one would be any the wiser if she allowed 
the man to copy the plans. But how could she get hold of them? Her 
husband kept them locked in his iron safe, the key of which he carried on 
his watch chain. By day he wore it; by night it lay beneath his pillow. By 
night, yes, that would be the only time. | 

Then came the thought that she would be a traitress, unworthy of 
the society of decent men and women. So the battle raged—victory now 
inclining one side, now the other, as she walked absentmindedly through 
the crowded streets. 

Though looked upon by many of her friends as an empty-headed 
beautiful doll, Mrs. Tomlinson was in reality nothing of the kind. Con- 
cealed beneath that mass of curly hair and behind those innocent blue eyes 
there lay a brain of no mean quality. Her schoolgirl friends knew this, 
and knew to their cost that in painting, singing, languages, or whatever 
else she took up, she could easily surpass them all. 

As she walked on, deeply engrossed in thought, a sudden inspiration . 
seemed to strike her. Her eyes flashed, and a red spot burst on both her 
cheeks. With quickened steps, her small mouth set in a peculiar smile, she 
hastened homeward. 

For the next few days Colonel Tomlinson was deeply engrossed with 
the Thames Defence Scheme. So much so that he was obliged to take it 
home and work at it every afternoon and evening. To his surprise his 
wife, who usually spent most of her time in a whirl of society gaiety, insisted 
on staying in with him. She had some fancy work to do for a bazaar, she 
said, and if he didn’t mind she would sit quietly by him and finish it in 
his study. 

Strange to say, the needlework claimed little of her attention, and her 
eyes frequently wandered from the delicate silk embroidery to the com- 
plicated plans in which her husband was engrossed. ‘ You seem very 
interested in my work,” remarked Colonel Tomlinson, looking up at his 
wife, who had left her seat and was standing by his side. . “ Do you know, 
you area very privileged young person to be allowed to look at these plans 
at all? » he remarked, with a smile. ‘ They are strictly confidential, and 
I should lose my commission if I allowed the secret to escape.” ‘TI can’t 
imagine what anvbodv can see in that mass of wrigeling lines. What is 
the meaning of it all? * she inquired innocently. ‘ This,” said her hus- 
band, pointing to a chart which lay before him, “ is a plan of the Thames 
and Medway defences, showing the exact positions of the batteries and 
mines. also the hends of the rivers illuminated by the rays of the electric 
searchlichts. Those little red lines mark where booms would be stretched 
across the Medway. The small round dots are the searchlights. Those 
places shaded blue indicate the exact position of the mines, and here are 
written instructions as to how and from which spots they can be fired.” 
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_ “tall sounds terribly complicated,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, as she looked 
wonderingly at the mass of intricate lines, circles, and squares, with little 
splashes ot colour dotted here and there. ‘I can’t imagine what you are 
working at now. ‘There doesn’t seem room for anything else.” 

“‘ You little goose,” smiled her husband. ‘ I’m copying it, as we have 
to keep a duplicate in case of accidents.” 

“Can’t I help you? ” she exclaimed. ‘I can paint and draw pretty 
well, and my handwriting is so like yours no one can tell the difference.” 
“ Pm afraid not,” my dear,” he said with a smile. ‘“ You would make 
as much a mess of it as I should of that embroidery of yours. If you were 
to alter the position of the batteries or mines by the least fraction of an inch 
the whole plan would be worthless.” 

‘© Would anyone be any the wiser? ” she questioned innocently. 

“ They would find out sharp enough if they visited the ground and 
compared it with the plan—not before,” he replied. Mrs. Tomlinson made 
no remark, but her husband was surprised to see the childlike smile had 
faded away, and her pretty arched eyebrows were knitted in a slight frown 
of concentrated thought. 

That night, as the Grandfather clock at the head of the staircase chimed 
the hour of one, the door of Mrs. Tomlinson’s bedroom opened silently, 
and a frail, white-robed figure stole cautiously down the stairs. Stopping 
opposite the door of her husband’s study, Mrs. Tomlinson, still silent as 
the grave, turned the handle and disappeared into the room. A few seconds 
later a light appeared under the crack of the door, and the sound of a key 
turning in the lock of an iron safe broke the stillness of the night. 

Then for hours there was silence, except for a slight noise as of a knife 
scraping on paper and the occasional scratching of a pen. 

It was nearly five and broad daylight before Mrs. Tomlinson appeared 
again, and in the same ghostlike manner stole silently back to her bedroom. 

Next morning, at breakfast, she looked much as usual, though perhaps 
a trifle pale, and a bright light burnt in her eyes as she put a large red rose 
in the centre vase on the table. 

Shortly after breakfast, when her husband had left for his office, Mrs. 
Tomlinson, who was sitting alone in the dining-room, heard a step in the 
passage which made her heart jump, and looking up she found herself alone 
with Otto Schutz, who closed the door gently behind him. 

“T saw your signal,” he said. ‘ When can I copy the plans? ” 

“To-night, or rather to-morrow morning at one,” she replied. “I 
will open the safe and give them to you. [I shall stay in the room till you 
have copied them.’ You will then hand me the money, and I shall return 
the originals to the safe. If you show the slightest sign of playing me 
false, I shall give the alarm and say that I found you breaking open the safe.” 

“‘ There is honour among thieves,” replied Schutz, with his customary 
smile. ‘The £2,000 will be handed over to you immediately the scheme 
has been copied.” 

That night again the light shone from underneath the study door. 
Shortly before the clock struck the hour of five two ghostlike figures glided 
from the room. One carried a long parchment scroll, the other a roll of 
crisp bank notes. 
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The following Thursday Mrs. Tomlinson appeared at Ascot, the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes, in one of Lucille’s most marvellous creations. 

Her face wore its usual happy childlike smile. The bills had all been 
paid. The name of Lucille held no terrors; the memory of Therése no 
longer thrilled her with alarm. 

Little guessed the fashionable world, as they gazed with envious eyes 
a that triumph of the milliner’s art, whence the funds had come to pay 
or it. 

The wearer herself alone could tell, and her childlike smile rippled 
into laughter at the thought that at that moment in the archives of the great 
General Staff at Berlin there lay a parchment scroll purporting to be an 
exact reproduction of the “ Thames and Medway Defences.” 

The reproduction was exact, not, however, of the original scheme, but 
of a false and worthless copy of the same, exquisitely drawn and painted 
by the hand of the perfidious Mrs. Tomlinson. 


ta 





TO MARY 


By Ian Mac.Leop 


I do not ask rememb’rance in your hours 
Busy and full, 

Bearing such gifts to others, rich in powers 
For use and rule; 

Check not the current of your life, which breaks, 
Joyous and strong, 

To hearken where some haunting memory speaks 
Like a sad song. 

But, for the moment, be the present fled! 
Think of past days, 

And that sweet summer which so strangely led 
In one, our ways; | 

When I was yours in every pulse and thought, 
And you, too, seemed 

To give back something of the gift I brought— 
Or so I dreamed! 

And know that as it then was with me, sweet, 
So is it still, 

That my life’s love ts waiting at your feet 
Whene’er you will, 
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left a letter with the butler, I found, pleading excuses for his absence, and 
leaving the whole house at my disposal for my investigations. The butler 
evidently knew the object of my visit, and I questioned him pretty thoroughly 
during dinner, which I had in rather lonely state. He is an old and privi- 
leged servant, and had the history of the Grey Room exact in detail. From 
him I learned more particulars regarding two things that Anderson had 
mentioned in but a casual manner. The first was that the door of the Grey 
Room would be heard in the dead of night to open, and slam heavily, and 
this even though the butler knew it was locked, and the key on the bunch 
in his pantry. The second was that the bedclothes would always be found 
torn off the bed, and hurled in a heap into a corner. 

‘* But it was the door slamming that chiefly bothered the old butler. 
Many and many a time, he told me, had he lain awake and just got shivering 
with fright, listening; for sometimes the door would be slammed time after 
time—thud! thud! thud !—so that sleep was impossible. 

‘‘ From Anderson, I knew already that the room had a history extending 
back over a hundred and fifty years. Three people had been strangled in it 
—an ancestor of his and his wife and child. ‘This is authentic, as I had 
taken very great pains to discover; so that you can imagine it was with a 
feeling I had a striking case to investigate, that I went upstairs after dinner 
to have a look at the Grey Room. 

‘* Peter, the old butler, was in rather a state about my going, and 
assured me with much solemnity that in all the twenty years of his service, 
no one had ever entered that room after nightfall. He begged me, in quite 
a fatherly way, to wait till the morning, when there would be no danger, and 
then he could accompany me himselt. 

‘*Of course, I smiled a little at him, and told him not to bother. 1 
explained that I should do no more than look round a bit, and, perhaps, affix 
a few seals. He need not fear; I was used to that sort of thing. But he 
shook his head, when I said that. 

‘¢* There isn’t many ghosts like ours, sir,’ he assured me, with mournful 
pride. And, by Jove! he was right, as you will sec. 

‘*T took a couple of candles, and Peter followed, with his bunch of keys. 
He unlocked the door; but would not come inside with me. [le was evidently 
in a fright, and he renewed his request, that [ would put off my examination, 
until daylight. Of course, I laughed at him again, and told him he could 
stand sentry at the door, and catch anything that came out. 

‘**Tt never comes outside, sir,’ he said, in his funny, old, solemn 
manner. Somehow, he managed to make me feel as if I were going to 
have the ‘creeps’ right away. Anyway, it was one to him, you know. 

‘*T left him there, and examined the room. It is a big apartmeni, and 
well furnished in the grand style, with a huge four-poster, which stands with 
its head to the end wall. There were two candles on the mantelpiece, and 
two on each of the three tables that wer? in the room. | lit the lot, and after 
that, the room felt a little less inhumanly dreary; though, mind you, it was 
quite fresh, and well kept in every way. 

‘¢ After I had taken a good look round, I sealed lengths of baby ribbon 
across the windows, along the walls, over the pictures, and over the fireplace 
and the wall-closets. All the time, as I worked, the butler steod just without 
the door, and I could not persuade him to enter; though I jested him a little, 
as I stretched the ribbons, and went here and there about my work. Every 
now and again, he would say :—‘ You'll excuse me, I’m sure, sir; but I do 
wish you would come out, sir. I’m fair in a quake for you.’ 

‘*T told him he need not wait; but he was loyal enough in his way to 
what he considered his duty. He said he could not go away and leave me 
all alone there. He apologised; but made it very clear that I did not realise 
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‘bein’ brave, y’know.’ So I just turned right round, picked up the two 
candles off the mantelpiece, and walked across to the table near the bed. 
Well, I saw nothing. I blew out the candle that was still alight; then I 
went to those on the two other tables, and blew them out. Then, outside of 
the door, the old man called again :—‘ Oh! sir, do be told! Do be told!’ 

‘“‘“ All right, Peter,’ I said, and, by Jove, my voice was not as steady 
as I should have liked! I made for the door, and had a bit of work, not to 
Start running. I took some thundering long Strides, as you can imagine. 
Near the door, I had a sudden feeling that there was a cold wind in the room. 
It was almost as if the window had been suddenly opened a little. I got to 
the door, and the old butler gave back a step, in a sort of instinctive way. 
‘Collar the candles, Peter!’ I said, pretty sharply, and shoved them into 
his hands. I turned, and caught the handle, and slammed the door shut, with 
a crash. Somehow, do you know, as I did so, I thought I felt something 
pull back on it; but it must have been only fancy. I turned the key in the 
lock, and then again, double-locking thc door. I felt easier then, and set-to 
and, sealed the door. In addition, I put my card over the keyhole, and sealed 
it there; after which I pocketed the key, and went downstairs—with Peter; 
who was nervous and silent, leading the way. Poor old beggar! It had not 
struck me until that moment that he had been enduring a considerable strain 
during the last two or three hours. 

‘‘ About midnight, I went to bed. My room lay:at the end of the corridor 
upon which opens the door of the Grey Room. I counted the doors between 
it and mine, and found that five rooms lay between. And I am sure you can 
understand that I was not sorry. Then, just as I was beginning to undress, 
an idea came to me, and I took my candle and sealing wax, and sealed the 
doors of all the five rooms. If any door slammed in the night, I should know 
just which one. . 

‘‘ T returned to my room, locked the door, and went to bed. I was waked 
suddenly from a deep sleep by a loud crash somewhere out in the passage- 
I sat up in bed, and listened, but heard nothing. Then I lit my candle. I 
was in the very act of lighting it when there came the bang of a door being 
violently slammed, along the corridor. I jumped out of bed, and got my 
revolver. I unlocked my door, and went out into the passage, holding mv 
candle high, and keeping the pistol ready. Then a queer thing happened. 
IT could not go a step towards the Grey Room. You all know I am not really 
a cowardly chap. I’ve gone into too many cases connected with ghostly 
things, to be accused of that; but I tell you I funked it; simply funked it, 
just like any blessed kid. There was something precious unholv 
in the air that night. I ran back into my bedroom, and shut and 
locked the door. Then I sat on the bed all night, and listened to the dismal 
thudding of a door up the corridor. The sound seemed to echo through all 
the house. : 

‘‘ Davlight came at last, and I washed and dressed. The door had not 
slammed for about an hour, and I was getting back mv nerve again. I felt 
ashamed of myself; though, in some ways it was silly; for when you’re 
meddling with that sort of thing, your nerve is bound to go, sometimes. 
And you just have to sit quiet and call yourself a coward until daylight. 
Sometimes it is more than just cowardice, I fancy. I believe at times it is 
something warning you, and fighting for you. But, all the same, I alwavs 
feel mean and miserable, after a time like that. 

‘‘'When the day came properly, I opened mv door, and, keeping mv 
revolver handv, went quietly along the passage. I had to pass the head of 
the stairs, on the way, and who should I see coming up, but the old butler, 
carrying a cup of coffee. He had merelv tucked his nightshirt into his 
trousers, and he had an old pair of carpet slippers on. 
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‘** Hullo, Peter!’ I said, feeling suddenly cheerful; for I was as glad 
as any lost child to have a live human being close to me. ‘ Where are you 
off to with the refreshments ? ’ 

‘‘ The old man gave a start, and slopped some of the coffee. He stared 
up at me, and I could see that he looked white and done-up. He came on up 
the stairs, and held out the little tray to me. ‘I’m very thankful indeed, sir, 
to see you safe and well,’ he said. ‘I feared, one time, you might risk going 
into the Grey Room, sir. I’ve lain awake all night, with the sound of the 
Door. And when it came light, I thought 1’d make you a cup of coffee. I 
knew you would want to look at the seals, and somehow it seems safer if 

there’s two, sir.’ 
| ‘““ Peter,’ I said, ‘ you’re a brick. This is very thoughtful of you.’ And 
I drank the coffee. ‘Come along,’ I told him, and handed him back the 
tray. ‘I’m going to have a look at what the Brutes have been up to. I 
simply hadn’t the pluck to in the night.’ 

‘**T’m very thankful, sir,’ he replied. ‘ Flesh and blood can do nothing, 
sir, against devils; and that’s what’s in the Grey Room after dark.’ 

‘* | examined the seals on all the doors, as I went along, and found them 
right; but when I got to the Grey Room, the seal was broken; though the 
card, over the keyhole, was untouched. I ripped it off, and unlocked 
the door, and went in, rather cautiously, as you can imagine; but the whole 
room was empty of anything to frighten one, and there was heaps of light. 
I examined all my seals, and not a single one was disturbed. The old butler 
had followed me in, and, suddenly, he called out :—‘ The bedclothes, sir! ’ 

‘*T ran up to the bed, and looked over; and, surely, they were lying in 
the corner to the left of the bed. Jove! you can imagine how queer I felt. 
Something had been in the room. I stared for a while, from the bed, to the 
clothes on the floor. I had a feeling that I did not want to touch either. Old 
Peter, though, did not seem to be affected that way. He went over to the 
bed-coverings, and was going to pick them up, as, doubtless, he had done 
every day these twenty years back; but I stopped him. I wanted nothing 
touched, until I had finished my examination. This, I must have spent a full 
hour over, an@ then I let Peter straighten up the bed; after which we went 
out, and I locked the door; for the room was getting on my nerves. 

‘‘T had a short walk, and then breakfast; after which I felt more my own 
man, and so returned to the Grey Room, and, with Peter’s help, and one of 
the maids, I had everything taken out of the room, except the bed—even the 
very pictures. I examined the walls, floor and ceiling then, with probe, 
hammer and magnifying glass; but found nothing suspicious. And I can 
assure you, I began to realise, in very truth, that some incredible thing had 
been loose in the room during the past night. I sealed up everything again, © 
and went out, locking and sealing the door, as before. 

‘* After dinner, Peter and I unpacked some of my stuff, and I fixed up 
my camera and flashlight opposite to the door of the Grey Room, with a 
string from the trigger of the flashlight to the door. Then, you see, if the 
door were really opened, the flashlight would blare out, and there would be, 
possibly, a very queer picture to examine in the morning. The last thing I 
did, before leaving, was to uncap the lens; and after that I went off to my 
bedroom, and to bed; for I intended to be up at midnight; and to ensure this, 
I set my little alarm to call me; also I left my candle burning. 

‘* The clock woke me at twelve, and I got up and into my dressing-gown 
and slippers. I shoved my revolver into my right side-pocket, and opened 
my door. Then, I lit my dark-room lamp, and withdrew the slide, so that it 
would give a clear light. I carried it up the corridor, about thirty feet, and 
put it down on the floor, with the open side away from me, so that it would 
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show me anything that might approach along the dark passage. Then I 
went back, and sat in the doorway of my room, with my revolver handy, star- 
ing up the passage towards the place wheré {| knew my camera stood outside 
the door of the Grey Room. 

‘‘T should think I had watched for about an hour and a half, when, 
suddenly, I heard a faint noise, away up the corridor. I was immediately 
conscious of 4 queer prickling sensation about the back of my head, and my 
hands began to sweat a little. The following instant, the whole end of the 
passage flicked into sight in the abrupt glare of the flashlight. There came 
the succeeding darkness, and I peered nervously up the corridor, listening 
tensely, and trying to find what lay beyond the faint glow of my dark-lamp, 
which now seemed ridiculously dim by contrast with the tremendous blaze 
of the flash-powder. . . . And then, as I stooped forward, staring and listen- 
ing, there came the crashing thud of the door of the Grey Room. The sound 
seemed to fill the whole of the large corridor, and go echoing hollowly 
through the house. I tell you, I felt horrible—as if my bones were water. 
Simply beastly. Jove! how I did stare, and how I listened. And then it 
came again—thud, thud, thud, and then a silence that was almost worse than 
the noise of the door; for I kept fancying that some awful thing was stealing 
upon me along the corridor. And then, suddenly, my lamp was put out, 
and I could not see a yard before me. I realised all at once that I was doing 
a very silly thing, sitting there, and I jumped up. Even as I did so, 
thought I heard a sound in the passage, and quite near me. 1 made one 
backward spring into my room, and slammed and locked the door. I sat 
on my bed, and stared at the door. I had my revolver in my hand; but it 
seemed an abominably useless thing. I felt that there was something the 
other side of that door. For some unknown reason I knew it was pressed up 
against the door, and it was soft. That was just what I thought. Most 
extraordinary thing to think. 

‘Presently I got hold of myself a bit, and marked out a _ pentacle 
hurriedly with chalk on the polished floor; and there I sat in it almost until 
dawn. And all the time, away up the corridor, the door of the Grey Room 
thudded at solemn and horrid intervals. It was a miserable, brutal night. 

‘* When the day began to break, the thudding of the door came gradually 
to an end, and, at last, I got hold of my courage, and went along the corridor, 
in the half light, to cap the lense of my camera. I can tell you, it took some 
doing; but if 1 had not done so my photograph would have been spoilt, and 
I was tremendously keen to save it. I got back to my room, and then set-to 
and rubbed out the five-pointed star in which I had been sitting. 

‘* Half an hour later there was a tap at my door. It was Peter with my 
coffee. When I had drunk it, we both went along to the Grey Room. As 
we went, I had a look at the seals on the other doors; but they were untouched. 
The seal on the door of the Grey Room was broken, as also was the string 
from the trigger of the flashlight; but the card over the keyhole was 
still there. I ripped it off, and opened the door. Nothing unusual was to be 
seen until we came to the bed; then I saw that, as on the previous day, the 
bedclothes had been torn off, and hurled into the left-hand corner, exactly 
where I had seen them hefore. I felt very queer; but I did not forget to look 
at all the seals, only to find that not one had been broken. 

‘* Then I turned and looked at old Peter, and he looked at me, nodding 
his head. 

‘** Let’s get out of here!’ I said. ‘It’s no place for any living human 
to enter, without proper protection. 

‘* We went out then, and I locked and sealed the door, again. 

‘‘ After breakfast, I developed the negative; but it showed only the door 
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star touched the chalk circle. In the five points of the star I placed five 
portions of bread, each wrapped in linen, and in the five ‘‘ vales,"’ five opened 
jars of the water I had used to make the ‘ water circle.”. And now I had my 
first protective barrier complete. 

‘‘ Now, anyone, except you who know something of my methods of 
investigation, might consider all this a piece of useless and foolish supersti- 
tion; but you all remember the Black Veil case, in which I believe my life 
was saved by a very similar form of protection, whilst Aster, who sneered 
at it, and would not come inside, died. I got the idea from the Sigsand MS.., 
written, so far as I can make out, in the 14th century. At first, naturally, 1 
imagined it was just an expression of the superstition of his time; and it was 
not until a year later that it occurred to me to test his ‘ Defense,’ which I did, 
as I’ve just said, in that horrible Black Veil business. You know how that 
turned out. Later, I used it several times, and always I came through safe, 
until that Moving Fur case. It was only a partial ‘defense’ there, and | 
nearly died in the pentacle. After that I came across Professor Garder’s 
‘Experiments with a Medium.’ When they surrounded the Medium with 
a current, in vacuum, he lost his power—almost as if it cut him off from the 
Immaterial. That made me think a lot; and that is how I came to make the 
Islectric Pentacle, which is a most marvellous ‘ Defense’ against certain 
manifestations. I used the shape of the defensive star for this protection, 
because I have, personally, no doubt at all but that there is some extra- 
ordinary virtue in the old magic figure. Curious thing for a Twentieth 
Century man to admit, is it not? But, then, as you all know, I never did, 
and never will, allow myself to be blinded by a little cheap laughter. I ask 
questions, and keep my eyes open. 

‘In this last case I had little doubt that I had run up against a super- 
natural monster, and I meant to take every possible care; for the danger is 
abominable. 

‘“]T turned-to now to fit the Electric Pentacle, setting it so that each of 
its ‘ points’ and ‘ vales’ coincided exactly with the ‘ points’ and ‘ vales’ of 
the drawn pentagram upon the floor. Then I connected up the battery, and 
the next instant the pale blue glare from the intertwining vacuum tubes 
shone out. 

‘‘T glanced about me then, with something of a sigh of reliet, and 
realised suddenly that the dusk was upon me, for the window was grey and 
unfriendly. Then round at the big, empty room, over the double barrier of 
electric and candle light. I had an abrupt, extraordinary sense of weirdness 
thrust upon me—in the air, you know; as it were, a sense of something 
inhuman impending. The room was full of the stench of bruised garlic, a 
smell I hate. 

‘‘T turned now to my camera, and saw that it and the flashlight were in 
order. Then I tested my revolver, carefully; though I had little thought that 
it would be needed. Yet, to what extent materialisation of an ab-natural 
creature is possible, given favourable conditions, no one can say; and I had 
no idea what horrible thing I was going to see, or feel the presence of. | 
might, in the end, have to fight with a materialised monster. I did not know, 
and could only be prepared. You see, I never forgot that three people had 
been strangled in the bed close to me, and the fierce slamming of the door I 
had heard myself. I had no doubt that I was investigating a dangerous and 
ugly case. 

‘By this time, the night had come; though the room was very light with 
the burning candles; and I found myself glancing behind me, constantly, and 
then all round the room. It was nervy work waiting for that thing to 
come. Then, suddenly, I was aware of a little, cold wind sweeping 
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uver me, coming from behind. I gave one great. nerve-thrill, and 
a prickly feeling went all over the back of my head. Then I hove myself 
round with a sort of stiff jerk, and stared straight against that queer wind. It 
seemed to come from the corner of the room to the left of the bed—the place 
where both times I had found the heap of tossed bedclothes. Yet, I could 
see nothing unusual; no opening—nothing! .. . 

‘‘ Abruptly, I was aware that the candles were all a-flicker in that 
unnatural wind. . . . I believe I just squatted there and stared in a horribly 
frightened, wooden way for some minutes. I shall never be able to let you 
know how disgustingly horrible it was sitting in that vile, cold wind! And 
then, flick ! flick! flick ! all the candles round the outer barrier went out; and 
there was I, locked and sealed in that room, and with no light beyond the 
weakish blue glare of the Electric Pentacle. 

‘‘ A time of abominable tenseness passed, and still that wind blew upon 
me; and then, suddenly, I knew that something stirred in the corner to the 
left of the bed. I was made conscious of it, rather by some inward, unused 
sense than by either sight or sound; for the pale, short-radius glare of the 
Pentacle gave but a very poor light for seeing by. Yet, as I stared, some- 
thing began slowly to grow upon my sight—a moving shadow, a little darker 
than the surrounding shadows. I lost the thing amid the vagueness, and for 
a moment or two I glanced swiftly from side to side, with a fresh, new sense 
of impending danger. Then my attention was directed to the bed. All the 
coverings were being drawn steadily off, with a hateful, stealthy sort of 
motion. I heard the slow, dragging slither of the clothes; but I could see 
_nothing of the thing that pulled. I was aware in a funny, subconscious, 
introspective fashion that the ‘creep’ had come upon me; yet that I was 
cooler mentally than I had been for some minutes; sufficiently so to feel that 
my hands were sweating coldly, and to shift my revolver, half-consciously, 
whilst I rubbed my right hand dry upon my knee; though never, for an 
instant, taking my gaze or my attention from those moving clothes. 

‘* The faint noises from the bed ceased once, and there was a most 
intense silence, with only the sound of the blood beating in my head. Yet, 
immediately afterwards, I heard again the slurring of the bedclothes 
being dragged off the bed. In the midst of my nervous tension I remem- 
bered the camera, and reached round for it; but without looking away from 
the bed. And then, you know, all in a moment, the whole of the bed 
coverings were torn off with extraordinary violence, and I heard the flump 
they made as they were hurled into the corner. 

‘‘ There was a time of absolute quietness then for perhaps a couple of 
minutes; and you can imagine how horrible I felt. The bedclothes had been 
thrown with such savageness! And, then again, the brutal unnaturalness 
of the thing that had just been done before me! 

‘‘ Abruptly, over by the door, I heard a faint noise—a sort of crickling 
sound, and then a pitter or two upon the floor. A great nervous thrill swept 
over me, seeming to run up my spine and over the back of my head; for the 
seal that secured the door had just been broken. Something was there. I! 
could not see the door; at least, I mean to say that it was impossible to say 
how much I actually saw, and how much my imagination supplied. I made 
it out, only as a continuation of the grey walls. . . . And then it seemed to 
me that something dark and indistinct moved and wavered there among the 
shadows. 

‘“ Abruptly, T was aware that the door was opening, and with an effort 
I reached again for my camera; but before T could aim it the door was 
slammed with a terrific crash that filled the whole room with a sort of 
hollow thunder. I jumped, like a frightened child. There seemed such a 
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power behind the noise; as though a vast, wanton Force were ‘out.’ Can 
you understand ? 

‘“ The door was not touched again; but, directly afterwards, I heard the 
basket, in which the cat lay, creak. I tell you, I fairly pringled all along my 
back. I knew that I was going to learn definitely whether whatever was 
abroad was dangerous to Life. From the cat there rose suddenly a hideous 
catterwaul,-that ceased abruptly ; and then—too late—I snapped off the flash- 
light. In the great glare, I saw that the basket had been overturned, and 
the lid was wrenched open, with the cat lying half in, and half out upon the 
floor. I saw nothing else, but I was full of the knowledge that I was in the 
presence of some Being or Thing that had power to destroy. 

‘“‘ During the next two or three minutes, there was an odd, noticeable 
quietness in the room, and you must remember I was half-blinded, for the 
time, because of the flashlight; so that the whole place seemed to be pitchy 
dark just beyond the shine of the Pentacle. I tell you it was most horrible. 
I just knelt there in the star, and whirled round, trying to see whether 
anything was coming at me. 

_‘* My power of sight came gradually, and I got a little hold of ‘myself ; 
and abruptly I saw the thing I was looking for, close to the ‘ water circle.’ 
It was big and indistinct, and wavered curiously, as though the shadow of 
a vast spider hung suspended in the air, just beyond the barrier. It passed 
swiftly round the circle, and seemed to probe ever towards me; but only to 
draw back with extraordinary jerky movements, as might a living person if 
they touched the hot bar of a grate. 

“‘ Round and round it moved, and round and round I turned. Then, 
just opposite to one of the ‘ vales’ in the pentacles, it seemed to pause, as 
though preliminary to a tremendous effort. It retired almost beyond the 
glow of the vacuum light, and then came straight towards me, appearing 
to gather form and solidity as it came. There seemed a vast, malign deter- 
mination behind the movement, that must succeed. I was on my knees, and 
I jerked back, falling on to my left hand and hip, in a wild endeavour to get 
back from the advancing thing. With my right hand I was grabbing madly 
for my revolver, which I had let slip. The brutal thing came with one great 
sweep straight over the garlic and thie ‘ water circle,’ almost to the vale of the 
pentacle. I believe I yelled. Then, just as suddenly as it had swept over, it 
seemed to be hurled back by some mighty, invisible force. 

‘*TIt must have been some moments before I realised that I was safe; 
and then I got myself together in the middle of the pentacles, feeling horribly 
gone and shaken, and glancing round and round the barrier; but the thing 
had vanished. Yet, I had learnt something, for I knew now that the Grev 
Room was haunted bv a monstrous hand. 

‘Suddenly, as I crouched there, I saw what had so nearly given the 
monster an opening through the barrier. In my movements within the 
pentacle I must have touched one of the jars of water; for just where the 
thing had made its attack the jar that guarded the ‘ deep’ of the ‘ vale’ had 
been moved to one side, and this had left one of the ‘five doorways’ 
unguarded. I put it back, quickly, and felt almost safe again, for I had 
found the cause, and the ‘ defense’ was still good. And I began to hope 
again that I should see the morning come in. When I saw that thing so 
nearly succeed, I had an awful, weak, overwhelming feeling that the 
‘barriers’ could never bring me safe through the night against such a 
Force. You can understand ? 

‘’ For a long time I could not see the hand; but, presently, I thought I 
saw, once or twice, an odd wavering, over among the shadows near the door. 
A little later, as though in a sudden fit of malignant rage, the dead body of 
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butt-headed brutality of that Force upon my spirit. I can put it no other way. 

‘‘T knelt again in the centre of the pentacles, watching myself with 
more fear, almost, than the monster; for I knew now that, unless I guarded 
myself from every sudden impulse that came to me, | might simply work my 
own destruction. Do you see how horrible it all was? 

‘‘ T spent the rest of the night in a haze of sick fright, and so tense that 
I could not make a single movement naturally. I was in such fear that any 
desire for action that came to me might be prompted by the Influence that I 
knew was at work on me. And outside of the barrier that ghastly thing 
went round and round, grabbing and grabbing in the air at me. Twice more 
was the body of the dead cat molested. The second time, I heard every 
bone in its body scrunch and crack. And all the time the horrible wind 
was blowing upon me from the corner of the room to the left of the bed. 

‘* Then, just as the first touch of dawn came into the sky, that unnatural 
wind ceased, in a single moment; and I could see no sign of the hand. The 
dawn came slowly, and presently the wan light filled all the room, and made 
the pale glare of the Electric Pentacle look more unearthly. Yet, it was not 
until the day had fully come, that I made any attempt to leave the barrier, 
for I did not know but that there was some method abroad, in the sudden 
stopping of that wind, to entice me from the pentacles. 

‘* At last, when the dawn was strong and bright, I took one last look 
round, and ran for the door. I got it unlocked, in a nervous, clumsy fashion, 
then locked it hurriedly, and went to my bedroom, where I lay on the bed, 
and tried to steady my nerves. Peter came, presently, with the coffee, and 
when I had drunk it, I told him I meant to have a sleep, as I had been up 
all night. He took the tray, and went out quietly ; and after I had locked my 
door I turned in properly, and at last got to sleep. 

‘*T woke about midday, and after some lunch, went up to the Grey Room. 
I switched off the current rom the Pentacle, which I had left on in my hurry ; 
also, I removed the body of the cat. You can understand I did not want 
anyone to see the poor brute. After that, I made a very careful search of 
the corner where the bedclothes had been thrown. I made several holes, and 
probed, but found nothing. Then it occurred to me to try with my instrument 
under the skirting. I did so, and heard my wire ring on metal. I turned the 
hook end that way, and fished for the thing. At the second go, I got it. 
It was a small object, and I took it to the window. I found it to be a 
curious ring, made of some greyish metal. The curious thing about it 
was that it was made in the form of a pentagon; that is, the same shape as 
the inside of the magic pentacle, but without the ‘ mounts,’ which form the 
points of the defensive star. It was free from all chasing or engraving. 

‘“You will understand that I was excited, when I tell you that I felt 
sure I held in my hand the famous Luck Ring of the Anderson familv; 
which, indeed, was of all things the one most intimately connected with 
the history of the haunting. This ring was handed on from father to son 
through generations, and always—in obedience to some ancient family 
tradition—each son had to promise never to wear the ring. The ring, I 
may say, was brought home by one of the Crusaders, under very peculiar 
circumstances; but the story is too long to go into here. 

‘‘ Tt appears that young Sir Hulbert, an ancestor of Anderson’s, made 
a bet, in drink, you know, that he would wear the ring that night. He did 
SO, and in the morning his wife and child were found strangled in the bed, 
in the very room in which I stood. Many people, it would seem, thought 
young Sir Hulbert was guilty of having done the thing in drunken anger; 
and he, in an attempt to prove his innocence, slept a second night in the 
room. He also was strangled. Since then, as you may imagine, no one has 
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ever spent a night in the Grey Room, until I did so. The ring had been lost 
so long, that it had become almost a myth; and it was most extraordinary to 
stand there, with the actual thing in my hand, as you can understand. 

‘“It was whilst I stood there, looking at the ring, that I got an idea. 
Supposing that it were, in a way, a doorway—You see what | mean? A 
sort of gap in the world-hedge. It was a queer idea, I know, and probablv 
was not my own, but came to me from the Outside. You see, the wind had 
come from that part of the room where the ring lay. I thought a lot about 
it. Then the shape—the inside of a pentacle. It had no ‘ mounts,’ and 
without mounts, as the Sigsand MS. has it:—‘ Thee mownts wych are thee 
Five Hills of safetie. To lack is to gyve pow’r to thee daemon; and surelic 
to fayvor thee Evill Thynge.’ You see, the very shape of the ring was 
significant; and I determined to test it. 

‘*T unmade the pentacle, for it must-be made afresh and around the one 
to be protected. Then I went out and locked the door; after which I left the 
house, to get certain matters, for neither ‘ yarbs nor fyre nor water ’ must be 
used a second time. I returned about seven-thirty, and as soon as the things 
I had brought had been carried up to the Grey Room, I dismissed Peter for 
the night, just as I had done the evening before. When he had gone 
downstairs, I let myself into the room, and locked and sealed the door. | 
went to the place in the centre of the room where all the stuff had been 
packed, and set to work with all my speed to construct a barrier abouf me 
and the ring. 

‘*] do not remember whether I explained to you. But I had reasoned 
that, if the ring were in any way a ‘medium of admission,’ and it were 
enclosed with me in the Electric Pentacle, it would be, to express it loosely, 
insulated. Do you see? The Force, which had visible expression as a 
Hand, would have to stay beyond the Barrier which separates the Ab from 
the Normal ; for the ‘ gateway ’ would be removed from accessibility. 

‘“As I was saying, I worked with all my speed to get the barrier 
completed about me and the ring, for it was already later than I cared to be 
in that room ‘ unprotected.’ Also, I had a feeling that there would be a 
vast effort made that night to regain the use of the ring. For I had the 
strongest conviction that the ring was a necessity to materialisation. You 
will see whether I was right. 

‘‘T completed the barriers in about an hour, and you can imagine 
something of the relief I felt when I felt the pale glare of the Electric 
Pentacle once more all about me. From then, onwards, for about two hours, 
I sat quietly, facing the corner from which the wind came. About eleven 
o’clock a queer knowledge came that something was near to me; yet nothing 
happened for a whole hour after that. Then, suddenly, I felt the cold, queer 
wind begin to blow upon me. To my astonishment, it seemed now to come 
from behind me, and I whipped round, with a hideous quake of fear. The 
wind met me in the face. It was blowing up from the floor close to me. 
I stared down, in a sickening maze of new frights. What on earth had I 
done now! The ring was there, close beside me, where I had put it. 
Suddenly, as I stared, bewildered, I] was aware that there was something 
queer about the ring—funny shadowy movements andconvolutions. [looked 
at them, stupidly. And then, abruptly, I knew that the wind was blowing 
up at me from the ring. A queer indistinct smoke became visible to me, 
seeming to pour upwards through the ring, and mix with the moving 
shadows. Suddenly, I realised that 1 was in more than any mortal danger ; 
for the convoluting shadows about the ring were taking shape, and the 
death-hand was forming within the Pentacle. My Goodness! do you realise 
it! I had brought the ‘ gateway’ into the pentacles, and the brute was 
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coming through—-pouring into the material world, as gas might pour out 
from the mouth of a pipe. 

‘‘T should think that I knelt for a moment in a _ sort of 
stunned fright. Then, with a mad, awkward movement, I snatched at the 
ring, intending to hurl it out of the Pentacle. Yet it eluded me, as though 
some invisible, living thing jerked it hither and thither. At last, I gripped it; 
yet, in the same instant, it was torn from my grasp with incredible and 
brutal force. A great, black shadow covered it, and rose into the air, and 
came at me. I saw that it was the Hand, vast and nearly. perfect in form. 
I gave one crazy yell, and jumped over the Pentacle and the ring of burning 
candles, and ran despairingly for the door. I fumbled idiotically and 
ineffectually with the key, and all the time I stared, with a fear that was 
like insanity, towards the Barriers. The hand was plunging towards me; 
yet, even as it had been unable to pass into the Pentacle when the ring was 
without, so, now that the ring was within, it had no power to pass out. The 
monster was chained, as surely as any beast would be, were chains riveted 
upon it. 

‘“ Even then, I got a flash of this knowledge; but 1 was too utterly 
shaken with fright, to reason; and the instant I managed to get the key 
turned, I sprang into the passage, and slammed the door with a crash. I 
locked it, and got to my room, somehow;; for I was trembling so that I could 
hardly stand, as you can imagine. I locked myself in, and managed to 
get the candle lit; then I lay down on my bed, and kept quiet for an hour 
or two, and so I got steadied. 

‘“‘T got a little sleep, later; but woke when Peter brought my coffee. 
When I had drunk it I felt altogether better, and took the old man along 
with me whilst I had a look into the Grey Room. I opened the door, and 
peeped in. The candles were still burning, wan against the daylight; and 
behind them was the pale, glowing star of the Electric Pentacle. And there, 
in the middle, was the ring . . . the gateway of the monster, lying demure 
and ordinary. 

‘Nothing in the room was touched, and I knew that the brute had 
never managed to cross the Pentacles. Then I went out, and locked the door. 

‘* After a sleep of some hours, I left the house. I returned in the after- 
noon in a cab. I had with me an oxy-hydrogen jet, and two cylinders, 
containing the gases. I carried the things to the Grey Room, and there, in 
the centre of the Electric Pentacle, I erected the little furnace. Five minutes 
later the Luck Ring, once the ‘luck,’ but now the ‘ bane,’ of the Anderson 
family, was no more than a little solid splash of hot metal.’’ 

Carnacki felt in his pocket, and pulled out something wrapped in tissue 
paper. He passed it tome. I opened it, and found a small circle of greyish 
metal, something like lead, only harder and rather brighter. _ 

‘* Well?’’ I asked, at length, after examining it and handing it round 
to the others. ‘‘ Did that stop the haunting? ”’ 

Carnacki nodded. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘I slept three nights in the Grey 
Room, before I left. Old Peter nearly fainted when he knew that I meant 
to; but by the third night he seemed to realise that the house was just safe 
and ordinary. And, you know, I believe, in his heart, he hardly approved. 

Carnacki stood up and began to shake hands. ‘‘ Out you go!”’ he 
said, genially. And, presently, we went, pondering, to our various homes. 
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‘You apprehend my meaning exactly, my dear sir,” he said blandly. 
* Ruin is the word.” 

“It?s not a very nice word to hear or to use in connection with any 
man,” said Martin Nelthorp. 

Mr. Postlethwaite coughed. But the smile remained round his clean- 
shaven lips. 

“The ruin of most men, my dear friend,’ he said oracularly, “ is 
brought about by themselves.” 

“¢ Just so,” said Martin Nelthorp. ‘All the same, the finishing touch 
is generally put to things by somebody else. You’re sure Sutton’s as badly 
off as what you make out? ” 

Mr. Postlethwaite fingered some papers and turned to some memo- 
randa. He scribbled some figures on a scrap of paper and faced his client. 

‘The position, my dear Mr. Nelthorp,” he said, “is exactly this. 
“ You hold a first and second mortgage on Sutton’s flour mill and on his 
house and land—in fact, on his entire property, and the sum you have 
advanced represents every penny of the full value. You are now wanting, 
principal and interest, exactly nine thousand seven hundred and fifty-three 
pounds, ten shillings, and fourpence. He cannot pay this money—indeed, 
I question if he could by any chance find one-fourth of it, and you are in 
2 position to foreclose at once.” 

—~ * You mean that I can sell him up? ” said Martin Nelthorp bluntly. 
“‘ Lock, stock, and barrel! ” replied Mr. Postlethwaite. 
Martin Nelthorp rubbed his chin. 
“It’s no very nice thing to ruin a man—and his family with him,” 
he remarked. . 

Mr. Postlethwaite again coughed. He took off his gold-rimmed glasses 
and affected to exercise great care in polishing them. 

“Is there any particular reason why you should consider Sutton before 
considering yourself? ” he said softly. 

Martin Nelthorp’s face darkened, and a hard, almost vindictive look 
came into his eyes. The hand which held his ash-plant stick tightened 
about it. 

“No! ” he said. “ That there isn’t! On the contrary ss 

“Aye, just so, just so! ” said the solicitor. ‘ Of course, that’s an 
old tale now, but old wounds will rankle, my dear sir, old wounds will 
rankle! » 

Martin Nelthorp stared hard at Mr. Postlethwaite from beneath his 
bushy grey eyebrows. He got up slowly, and buttoned his great driving- 
coat and put on his broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, still staring at the 
man of law. 

“ Well, Pll bid you good day,” he said. “It’s time I was getting 
tome, and I?ve still to meet a man at the George and Dragon. Do no more 
in that matter till you see me again—of course, Sutton doesn’t know that 
T bought up the two mortgages? ” 

‘“ He hasn’t an idea of it, my dear sir,” answered the solicitor. 

Martin Nelthorp hesitated a moment, then nodded as if to emphasise 
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said to himself—Why not, now that the hour and the opportunity had 
come? 

Nelthorp let his mind go back. He was now nearly sixty, a hale, 
hearty man, the biggest and cleverest farmer in those parts, rich, respected, 
made much of by the great folk, looked up to by the little; a man of 
influence and power. He was going down into the valley of life under a 
fine sunset and soft evening airs, and there were few who did not envy hima 
prosperous career and the prospect of a green old age. But Martin Nelthorp 
had always carried a trouble, a rankling sorrow in his breast, and he was 
thinking of it as he sat staring with sombre eyes at the dull red glare of the 
sullen cinders in the grate. It was the worst sort of sorrow that could 
befall a man of his type of character, for he was both sensitive and proud, 
quick to feel an injury or a slight, slow to let the memory of either pass 
from him. It is said of a Yorkshireman that he will carry a stone in his 
pocket for ten years in expectation of meeting an enemy, and turn it at the 
end of that time if the enemy has not chanced along. Martin Nelthorp 
might have turned his stone twice, but he would have done so with no 
feeling of vindictiveness. ‘There was nothing vindictive about him, but 
he had a stern, Israelitish belief in justice and in retribution. 

The incidents—mean, ignoble—of his wrong came up before him as 
he sat there waiting, and their colours were as fresh as ever. Five-and-twenty 
years before he had been on the verge of marriage with Lavinia Deane, 
celebrated all the countryside over for her beauty and her vivacity. Every- 
thing was arranged; the wedding-day was fixed; the guests invited; the 
bride’s finery sent home. Suddenly came news that made women weep 
and men smile. Almost on the eve of the wedding Lavinia ran away with 
Richard Sutton, and was married to him in a distant town. It was a bad 
business, said everybody, for Richard Sutton had been Martin Nelthorp’s 
bosom friend from childhood, and was to have been his best man at the 
wedding. Nobody could conceive how the thing had come about; the girl 
had always seemed to be in love with Martin, and had never been seen in 
company with Sutton. But there the facts were—they were married, and 
Martin Nelthorp was a bitterly disappointed and wronged man. The man 
who broke the il] news to him would never speak of how he received that 
news, of what passed between them, or of what he said on hearing of the 
falseness of his sweetheart and the treachery of his friend, but it was com- 
monly rumoured that he swore some dreadful oath of vengeance on the 
man and woman who had wrecked his life. And the neighbours and the 
people of the district watched eagerly to see what would happen. 

But years went on and nothing happened. Richard Sutton and his 
wife stayed away from the village for some time; there was no necessity 
for their immediate return, for Sutton had a fine business as a corn-miller 
and could afford to appoint a capable manager in his absence. But they 
came back at last, and as Martin Nelthorp’s farm was within a mile of the 
mill, the busybodies wondered how things would go when the two men met. 
Somehow they never did meet—at least, no one ever heard of their meeting. 
Nelthorp kept himseJf to his farm; Sutton to his mill. Years went by, and 
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that when his time came his nephew would step into his shoes. The two 
were inseparable; now, when the boy had come to man’s age and the man 
had grown grey, they were known for many a mile round as Old Martin 
and Young Martin. 

Old Martin knew, as he sat by the parlour fire, that the old feeling 
of hatred against Richard Sutton was by no means dead within him. He 
had robbed him of the woman he loved, the only woman he ever could love, 
and, as the solicitor had said, the old wound still rankled. Well, it was 
in his power now to take his revenge—his enemy was at his feet. But— 
the woman? She, too, would be ruined, she would be a beggar, an outcast. 
It would be turning her out on the road. Well—his face grew stern and 
his eyes hard as he thought of it—had she not once turned him out on a 
road, longer, harder to tread than that? An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. ... 

It never occurred to him to ask himself if there were any children 
who might be affected. 

The man who presently came in to keep his appointment with Martin 
remarked afterwards that he had never known Mr. Nelthorp so hard and 
determined in bargaining as he was that evening. 

When the bargaining was done Martin Nelthorp got on his horse and 
rode home to his comfortable fireside. It was always a pleasure to him to 
get under his own roof-tree after a long day on the land or an afternoon 
at market or auction. There was the evening meal in company with his 
nephew; the easy chair and the newspaper afterwards; the pipe of tobacco 
and the glass of toddy before going to bed. And Old Martin and Young 
Martin, as most folk thereabouts were well aware, were more like com- 
panions than uncle and nephew; they had many tastes in common—hunting, 
shooting, sport in general, and the younger man was as keen a farmer as 
the elder. There was therefore no lack of company nor of conversation 
round the parlour fire at the Manor Farm. 

But on this particular night, for the first time since either of them 
could remember, there was an unusual silence and restraint round the supper- 
table. Both men as a rule were good trenchermen—a life in the open-air 
helped them to hearty and never-failing appetite. This night neither ate 
much, and neither seemed disposed to talk much. Old Martin knew why 
he himself was silent, and why he was not inclined to food—he was too full 
of the Sutton affair. But he wondered what made his nephew so quiet, 
and why he did not replenish his plate after his usual fashion. As for Young 
Martin he had his own thoughts to occupy him, but he, too, wondered what 
made the elder so obviously thoughtful. 

Old Martin remained quiet and meditative all the evening. He held 
the newspaper in his hands, but he was not always reading it. He had his 
favourite pipe between his lips, but he let it go out more than once. Young 
Martin was similarly preoccupied. He affected to read the “ Mark Lane 
Express,” but he was more often staring at the ceiling than at the printed 
page. It was not until after nine o’clock, at which hour they generally 
began to think of bed, that any conversation arose between them. Young 
Martin started it, and with obvious confusion and diffidence. 
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‘“‘ Yes,” answered Young Martin. Then he added in a firm voice: 
‘ She’s a good girl, Uncle Martin, and we love each other true.” 

Old Martin made no immediate answer. He was more taken aback, 
more acutely distressed, than his nephew knew. To cover his confusion 
he got up from his chair and busied himself in mixing a glass of toddy. A 
minute or two passed before he spoke; when he did speak his voice -was 
not as steady as usual. 

‘“‘ He’s a poor man, is Sutton, my lad,” he said. | 

“| know that,” said Young Martin stoutly. ‘ But it’s Lavinia | 
want—not aught from him.” 

“* Ffe’s in a very bad way indeed,” remarked the elder man. ‘ Very 
bad.” 

Young Martin made no reply. Old Martin took a long pull at the 
contents of his glass and sat down. 

“1 didn’t know Sutton had children,” he said absently. 

“"Fhere’s only Lavinia,” said his nephew. 

Lavinia! The reiteration of the name cut him like a knife: the sound 
of it sent him back nearly thirty years. Lavinia! And no doubt the girl 
would be like her mother. 

“ You’re no doubt aware, my lad,” he said, after another period of 
silence, during which his nephew sat watching him, “ you’re no doubt aware 
that me and the Suttons is anything but friends. "They—the man and his 
wife—wronged me. Never mind how. They wronged me—cruel! ” 

Young Martin knew all about it, but he was not going to say that he 
did. 


“That was not Lavinia’s fault, uncle,” he said softly. ‘ Lavinia— 
she wouldn’t wrong anybody.” 

Old Martin thought of the time when he had faith in women. He 
sighed, and drinking off his toddy, rose heavily, as if some weight had 
been put on him. 

“Well, my lad,” he said, “ this is one of those things in which a man 
has to choose for himself. I shouldn't like to have it on my conscience 
that I ever came between a man and a woman that cared for each other. 
But we’ll talk about it to-morrow. I’m tired, and [ve got to look round 
yet. ) 

Then he went out to fulfil his nightly task, never neglected, never 
devolved to anyone else, of looking round the farmstead before retiring 
to rest. His nephew noticed that he walked wearily. 

Outside, in the fold around which horses and cattle were resting or 
asleep in stall or byre, Martin Nelthorp stood and stared at the stars glitter- 
ing high above him in a sky made clear by October frost. He was won- 
dering what it was that had brought this thing upon him—that the only 

thing he cared for in the world should seek alliance with the enemies of 
his life who now, by the ordinance of God, lay in his power. He had given 
Young Martin all the love that had been crushed down and crushed out; 
he was as proud of him as if the lad had been his own son by the woman 
he cared for; he meant to leave him all that he had; he was ambitious for 
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him, and knowing that he would be a rich man he had some dreams of his 
nephew’s figuring in the doings of the county, as councillor or magistrate— 
honours which he himself had persistently refused. And it had never once 
come within his scheme of things that the boy should fix his affections on 
the daughter of the enemy—it had been a surprise to him to find out that 
he even knew her. 

Martin Nelthorp walked up and down his fold and his stack-yard for 
some time, staring persistently at the stars. Though he did not say so to 
himself, he knew that that astute old attorney, Postlethwaite, was right when 
he said that old wounds rankle. He knew, too, that however much a man 
may strive to put away the thought from himself, there is still enough of 
the primitive savage left in all of us to make revenge sweet. And he had 
suffered through these people—suffered as he had never thought to suffer. 
He looked back and remembered what life had been to him up to the day 
when the news of a man’s treachery and a woman’s weakness had been 
brought to him, and he clenched his fists and set his teeth, and all the old 
black hatred came welling up in his heart. 

‘“« He shan’t have her! ” he said. “He shan’t have her! A good girl! 
—what good could come of stock like that? ” 

Then he went indoors and up to his chamber, and Young Martin heard 
him walking up and down half the night. When he himself got down 
next morning his uncle had gone-out—the housekeeper, greatly upset by 
the fact, seeing that such a thing had never happened within her fifteen 
years’ experience of him—said that the master had had no more breakfast 
than a glass of milk and a crust of bread, and she hoped he was not sickening 
for an illness. 

At that moment Martin Nelthorp was riding along the russet lanes 
towards the market town. There had been a strong frost in the night, and 
the sky above him was clear as only an autumn sky can be. All about him 
were patches of red and yellow and purple, for the foliage was changing 
fast, and in the hedgerows there were delicate webs of gossamer. Usually, 
asa great lover of Nature, he would have seen these things—on this morning 
he rode straight on, grim and determined. 

He was so early at Mr. Postlethwaite’s office that he had to wait nearly 
half an hour for the arrival of that gentleman. But when Mr. Postlethwaite 
came his client lost no time in going straight to his point. 

“I want all papers of mine relating to that Sutton affair,” he said. 
‘“‘ Befcre I settle what I shall do I must read through ’em myself. Give 
me the lot.” 

Mr. Postlethwaite made some would-be facetious remark as to legal 
phraseology, but Martin Nelthorp paid no attention to it. He carried the 
papers away with him in a big envelope, and riding straight home at a smart 
pace, took them into the little room which he used as an office, and went 
carefully through them merely to see that they were all there. That done, 
he tore certain of them in half, and enclosing everything in another cover, 
he addressed it to Richard Sutton. 

Old Martin went into the parlour and found Young Martin there, 
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cleaning a gun. He clapped him on the shoulder, and the young man, 
looking up, saw that something had gone out of his elder’s eyes and face. 

“ Now, my lad! ” said Old Martin cheerily. ‘ You can marry the 
girl—and you can go and make the arrangements this morning. And while 
you’re there you can give this packet to Richard Sutton—he’ll understand 
what it is.” 

Then, before his nephew could find his tongue, Martin Nelthorp strode 
over to the kitchen door and called lustily for his breakfast. 





THE PLAINT OF THE FIRST BARD 


By Arruur A. Lovcr 


O minstrels of the years to be, 
Who deem your portion hard, 
Give thanks ye were not born, like me, 


A first and only bard. 


I am as one who by mistake 
And not to gain renown, 

4n hour before his fellows wake 
Is up, and dressed, and down. 


Like Philomel ere breaks the morn, 
I have no singing-mate; 

Why, even Homer isn’t born 
At this unholy date. 


Tis mine in slip-shod verse to chant 
The deeds our tribesmen do; 

Oh, let my praise of none be scant, 
Or deep the lapse I rue. 


They drag me to the chase or fight, 
Their prowess rare to show; 

But each his deeds of bravest might 
Performs when I don?t go. 


Our Chief has ballads sung or read 
While he’s at meat and wine: 

When, if I soar above his head, 
He flings a bone at mine. 


1 do not sonnetize the fatr— 
Our maids would only scoff; 
We have a type that would, I swear, 
Choke even Herrick off. 
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dropped, and there they lay, motionless, helpless, their eyes upon the haven 
where they would be, where there was drink enough for an army. They 
watched it, their mouths dry and parched. 

The two other men were younger; one was a mere boy. He lay with 
his head on the bulwarks, gazing out over the smooth sea towards the heat 
haze where the land lay. One would have said he hoped by mere force 
of gaze to draw the land to them, or them to the land. He was the son 
of the pale man in the stern, his only son. Often enough the father’s eyes 
sought this lad’s prostrate form. What the father’s thoughts were may 
be well guessed, but not a word, not a syllable of reproach passed the boy’s 
lips. Perhaps the father could have borne such reproach more easily than 
this spectacle of his son’s hopeless longing for the distant, unreachable shore. 

The third man had his back to the other two, and to the shore. Hus 
face was dark with an inward passion of-anger and protest. A moment’s 
thought, a little care on the part of the pale man in the stern, would have 
saved all. Then they could have just lain at their ease in the boat and 
waited with patience the rising of the wind; then all this would have seemed 
a mere awkward delay. How far otherwise now! This third man was a 
soldier, and he had never loved the sea, and it seemed the sea was having 
its revenge upon him. His anger against the pale-faced doctor was twice 
heated, for but for him he would never have been here at all, as also but 
Ae his neglect they would have been as well provided with drink as with 
ood. = 

- By the soldier’s side was a tin of sardines. The pale man in the stern 
had handed them to him. But it was something for his dry mouth and 
parched throat that the soldier required. Quite deliberately he pushed the 
tin overboard. It fell with a sullen splash into the sullen sea, and one 
could have said the oil mingled at once with water that seemed as smooth 
and oily as itself. 

‘¢ We may want that later,” said the voice of the pale man in the stern. 

The soldier made no answer. It was some time since he had spoken, 
for, indeed, he was afraid what he might say. It was for this reason, too, 
that he kept his back turned as resolutely to his two companions as to the 
haze where the land lay. : 

“ He will never forgive me,” said the pale man to himself. “ Never.” 

He took out his watch and wound it mechanically. One might have 
supposed he hoped thus to hasten the passing of the time. It was a Sunday, 
as they all knew well, too well, and somehow to the pale man the winding 
of his watch brought Monday nearer. 

‘““ There must be a breeze soon,’”? he muttered, “ there must be.” 

“Perhaps,” said the soldier, without looking round, “ perhaps there 
will be . . . too late.” 

Too late! 

That was the secret fear that haunted them all that now the soldier 
had put into words. The pale man looked round despairingly. None 
knew better than he how easily the breeze might come, when it came—too 
late. 

Too Jate!! 


Thirst 420 


These were the words echoing in his heart and brain as he turned and 
gazed towards the shore, gazed with longing, tortured eyes. 

All this time the prostrate boy had not spoken. Even those fatal 
words, ‘ too late,” had failed to stir his apathy. Youth is ever buoyant 
or despairing, and this boy had given up hope almost as soon as the breeze 
fell. Those words, “too late,” merely echoed what for long had been his 
own secret thought. 

‘“‘ How goes it, Jack? ” his father asked with forced gaiety. 

The boy looked at him. There was no touch of reproach in his patient 
eyes, but he pointed with his finger to his mouth and shook his head. This 
meant he had no longer the power of speech. 

His father looked away hurriedly. The soldier emitted a harsh sound 
between a laugh and a groan. The pale man heard it; for the first time 
he felt anger against his companion. That the fault was his own, he knew; 
he admitted it; he took all the blame; but the other need not have laughed 

. if that sound were a laugh. 

He put his hand in the locker and drew out a bottle, full and corked. 
He showed it to his son. The boy shuddered and closed his eyes. He 
knew so well what that bottle held, and, for all he suffered, he could not 
yet drink from it. 

- Again the soldier emitted that harsh sound, and this time there was 
no doubt it wasalaugh. The pale man flushed, and was no longer pale, but 
he did not speak. 

“Oh, come,” the soldier said gruffly, “ we have not got that far... 
not yet.” 

He laid an emphasis upon these last two words, and this emphasis 
meant that unless the breeze rose in half an hour or less . . . then the 
contents of that bottle would have to be shared among them. They all 
had the same thought—they all knew what that bitter “ not yet ” signified, 
and the face of:the man in the stern was pale again as he put back the bottle 
in the locker. Then he took out his watch. 

‘“* Unless there is a breeze in half an hour, it will be . . . too late! ” 
he said. 

“ Too late then?” the soldier muttered bitterly; “too late already 

. what chance of a breeze have we now? ” 

But the pale man was not listening. He was bending forward, looking 
intently. It had seemed to him, he was not sure but he thought, he was 
not sure but he believed he saw a ripple on the surface of the sea far 
away ...andyet ... yes, there it was. 

‘“* Look, look! ” he screamed, and pointed. 

“‘ By Jove, a breeze! ” the soldier muttered hoarsely. 

Perhaps he could not trust himself to say more. 

They all waited, waited in an anxiety that was terrible. 

“It is, it is! ” the pale man cried, as the sail he was watching so intently 
seemed to move faintly and stir, like a sleeping maiden wakening to the 
kiss of her lover. 

“Oh, I say, what awful luck! ” cried the boy, his speech restored on 
the moment; “ we shall get in before the pubs close after all.” 






Suara \v- ~o) qa 


FAR AWAY HE HURLED IT INTO THE DEPTHS OF THE BLUE SEA. 


“« Just in time,” agreed the soldier beamingly. ‘“ Old chap,” he said 
to the pale man, “if we do get ashore betore the pubs close, Ill forgive 
you for forgetting the beer.” 

“‘In less than an hour,” said the pale man confidently, “we shall be 
sitting in the parlour of ‘ The Three Captains’; but this will be a lesson 
to me never to forget the beer when we start for a week-end cruise on a 
Saturday night.” 

‘© So jolly rotten the way the pubs close,” the boy remarked; “ if this 
breeze hadn’t come we should not have been able to get a drop of beer till 
Monday morning.” 

“If you talk about our past miseries, Jack, Pll heave you overboard,” 
said the soldier, “ where you can chuck that herb stuff of yours, doctor,” 
he added to the still pale but now smiling man in the stern. 

With a beatific look the pale man produced the bottle of “ herb wine ” 
which an hour after sailing on Saturday night they had discovered to be 
the only liquid refreshment on board; and far away he hurled it into the 
depths of the blue sea. 

‘“‘ A spanking breeze,” he said joyously. ‘‘ We shall be at ‘ The Three 
Captains’ in half an hour at the outside.” 
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over half a million pounds’ worth of steam shovels, horses, construction 
trains, and other implements to get the line through from Prince Rupert 
to Edmonton, the grain clearing-house of the great North-west, the work 
is not rapid enough for the farmers. They have developed the ground 
in advance of the railway, secure in the belief of its realisation, and are 
eagerly awaiting the time when, instead of sending their grain on the long 
railroad journey across the Continent to the Atlantic, they will be able to 
send it by the short cut to Prince Rupert, and there store it in huge elevators 
or load it direct into the holds of steamships bound for Europe. The short 
cut will save every farmer so many cents on each ton of grain, and that saving 
will swell into so many more dollars profit on his harvest, consequently he 
is anxious to effect the economy at the earliest opportunity. The North- 
west at the present moment is like a huge seething boiler, of which Prince 
Rupert is the safety-valve, and the sooner the springs of that safety-valve 
are provided by the railway communication between Edmonton and the 
new port, the sooner will the traffic pressure be released. Such means a 
wave of great prosperity for Prince Rupert, and the sanguine pioneer’s 
prophecy that this new port is going to “ hum ” will be more than verified. 





THE PROMISE 
By Ecrerton GREY 


Over hill and over valley, tiny snowflakes totter down, 

And the earth is white and eerie, and the trees are bare and brown, 
All the world seems hushd in slumber, and the birds are sad and few; 
And there’s nothing that abideth, save the love I bear for you. 


All the sky is void of colour, cold and cheerless is the day; 
Nature slumbers on, forgetful of the joys of yesterday: 

And she recks not of the promise and the glamour of the spring, 
Neither she nor all her children have a thought for such a thing. 


Yet they will have that promise fair, it will come to one and all, 
And the orchard trees will blossom, and each little bird will call; 
They will call to one another, they will sing a sweet refrain, 
Till the hearts of men and women with new hopes revive again. 


THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Rosert Barr. 


If you think that ia perusing this contribution you will 

Electioneering. get some guidance regarding the casting of a vote during 

the coming struggle you will be disappointed. I shall 

say nothing of the Lords or of the Budget. I am informed that certain 

particulars relating to each are to be had, if closely looked for, in some of 
our popular journals. 

Crossing Germany the other day in a train, I leaned out of the window 
at one of our stopping places, and gave an old woman thirty pfennigs, for 
which she handed up to me a London daily newspaper, and the first item 
that met my eye was the following :— 

“ The death is announced at Cape Town of Mr. John Scoble, one of 
the best-known journalists in South Africa, who rendered excellent service 
to the Uitlander cause as editor of the ‘ Transvaal Advertiser.’ 

“Mr. John Scoble was born in London. His father was secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, and afterwards M.P. for Elgin in the Canadian 
Parliament.” | | 

After I read this announcement, I sat back in my German railway 
carriage, and thought what a marvellous aggregation of states the British 
Empire is. Take the Scoble family, for instance. John Scoble senior 
winning an election in Canada; his eldest son, John Scoble junior, taking 
a newspaper man’s strenuous part in the politics of South Africa; the second 
son, the Right Honourable Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, K.C., K.C.S.I., 
winning distinction in India as Advocate-General and member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Bombay, and later member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India; three members of one family working in three spots of 
the British Empire, thousands of miles apart. 

When I was a small boy in the village of Wallacetown, Ontario, 
Canada, I came home from school one day to find a very natty turn-out in 
front of my father’s door. The vehicle wa a light waggon, called a “ demo- 
crat,” with four wheels, seating from four to six persons. Attached to this 
carriage was a pair of the finest horses I had ever seen, beautifully matched 
in size and colour, a glossy, ruddy brown, which we termed bay, or chestnut. 
That the team was spirited seemed evident from the fact that it was not 
tied to the hitching post. The horses were controlled by a very good- 
looking young man, who stood at their heads, with a hand grasping either 
bridle. During the next few weeks I often saw this amateur coachman 
drive his mettled span of horses, and drive them exceedingly well. The 
young man was afterwards to be the Right Honourable Sir Andrew Richard 
Scoble. I wonder if Sir Andrew in his youth had auburn hair, or whether 
it was the fact that I, paying more attention to the horses than to their 
driver, always imagined such was the case. 
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I entered the house, and, bursting into the main room, 

Mr. Gladstone found a dignified, elderly gentleman, with the face of a 

and statesman, seated there talking to my father. I remember 

Mr. John Scoble. his words as if 1 had heard them but yesterday... . “I 

had been announced,” he was saying, “ and Mr. Gladstone 

knew perfectly well that I was there, but he continued writing at the table 

as if he were alone in the room. At last I said: ‘ Mr. Gladstone?’ and 

he looked up with a scowl on his face such as I had never before seen 
ON eo a" 

Here, at a signal from my father, quite as definite as any scowl that 
ever darkened the celebrated Englishman’s face, I was compelled to leave 
the room, and until this day never learned what was the quarrel between 
William E. Gladstone and John Scoble, but I thought as I departed that 
the countenance of Mr. Scoble was not unlike the pictures I had seen of 
Gladstone, and I wondered why he pronounced the name “ Gladst’n.” 

John Scoble, like many another Englishman, had come into our district 
a stranger, to attempt the apparently impossible. His task was to defeat 
George Macbeth, member for the riding of West Elgin. It was a forlorn 
hope, for all the northern section of the constituency was inhabited by 
Scottish Highlanders, and Macbeth is a good Highland name, while the 
member of Parliament who owned it was one of the most genial of men, 
and deservedly popular. West Elgin is part of the celebrated Talbot Settle- 
ment, a fertile country that was planted Tory. It extends from the Thames 
River in the north to Lake Erie in the south. 

Colonel Talbot, a life-long friend of the Duke of Welling- 
Colonel Talbot. ton, was born in Malahide Castle, near Dublin, and was . 

a member of the ancient Talbot family. His ancestor 
had been made Hereditary “Lord Admiral of Malahide and the adjacent 
seas” by Edward IV. Colonel Tom was energetic and eccentric, altogether 
one of the most fascinating characters in Canadian history. He named one 
of the townships in the county of Elgin, Malahide, and at Port Talbot, 
which he founded, and where he lived, he built himself a log ‘ Castle 
Malahide,” overlooking the blue Lake Erie, whose southern horizon is 
as landless as that of the ocean, or as is the outlook from the eastern towers 
of the original Malahide Castle over the Irish sea. 

The Colonel lies buried in the graveyard of the quaint little Anglican 
Church of Tyrconnel, on the very edge, almost, of the high cliffs over- 
looking Lake Erie, one of the unsalted seas, as the American politician called 
it. A King made his ancestor “ Admiral of the adjacent seas,” but the 
Colonel made himself Admiral of the adjacent sea which his oblong tomb- 
stone overlooks, shadowed by the spire of the church which is a landmark 
to the fresh-water mariners. 

I have often stood in this churchyard and admired the lovely scene, 
and the other day I visited Malahide Castle in Ireland to compare the birth- 
place and the death-place of the stout Colonel, and to my mind his last 
home is more beautiful than his first. 

Colonel Talbot was all his life a Tory, and I imagine that when he gave 
a farm to a settler he took care that the pioneer held like opinions to his 
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own. Nevertheless, Tom Talbot hated politics, would never vote, and 
made but one political speech in his life. I take it for granted that the 
present Lord Talbot of Malahide and Edward Stuart Talbot, D.D., Bishop 
of Southwark, have each votes in the House of Lords, but neither of them 
exercised that privilege in the recent division on the Budget, thus following 
the example of the Canadian Talbot, who never cast a vote. 

The Colonel was much of a man. Mrs. Jameson, the celebrated Irish 
writer, who visited him in his log castle, says this of him :— 

“ For sixteen years he saw scarce a human being, except those employed 
in clearing and logging his land. He himself assumed the blanket coat 
and axe, slept on the bare earth, cooked three meals a day for twenty 
woodsmen, cleaned his own boots, washed his own linen, milked his cows, 
churned the butter, and baked the bread.” 

Colonel Talbot left fifty thousand pounds to George Macbeth, and in 
those days that was a very large sum. Macbeth had none of the Colonel’s 
distaste for politics, and he became member for West Elgin. 

It was this rich and popular man that John Scoble must defeat if he 
was to win a seat in the Canadian Legislature, and while the Sir-Andrew- 
that-was-to-be held the horses, his father was engaged in persuading my 
father to lead the forlorn hope, and in this succeeded. 

My father was a born leader of forlorn hopes, never thinking of himself, 
always a valiant champion for others, and the best political speaker I ever 
heard. Thus it came about that I, as a small boy, took a great interest 
in electioneering, and had the unique experience of hearing a political 
meeting opened with a Gaelic prayer, delivered by the Presbyterian minister. 
I believe that the United States Congress is each day opened by a clergyman 
in this devotional manner, but those who know the methods of American 
politicians never cite this fact as an instance of the efficacy of prayer. 

Every section of Canada that I knew as a youth was 


The deeply religious, and if you could prove that a man swore, 
Scoble-Macbeth or did not observe the Sabbath, his chances of election 
Contest. became precarious. In the Scoble-Macbeth contest, 1t was 


charged that the latter, coming out of church one Sunday, 
mentioned politics to some of his friends. I remember a political leaflet on 
the subject, whose last four lines ran as follows :— 


“ Flectioneering on the Sabbath Day, 
When men are taught instead to watch and pray. 
‘Who ts this man? His name! the people cry. 
‘ His name? Macbeth, your member,’ I reply.” 


The result of this election was that John Scoble obtained a majority, 
as was stated the other day in the London paper I bought in Germany. 

All the election gatherings I ever attended in Canada were quiet, 
thoughtful, silent affairs, where the speaker, no matter which side in politics 
he favoured, was listened to with rapt attention. The audiences I have 
seen would not for a moment have tolerated a disturbance. 

Although, as I have said, the electors were an earnest, religious people, 
I do remember one occasion when a candidate swore—and was not defeated. 
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The Right Honourable Archibald McKellar became a 


Archie member of the Cabinet in the Government of Ontario. 
McKellar’s| He was known everywhere as “Archie,” and being a 
Swear. farmer himself, he had great influence in an agricultural 


community; he was an excellent speaker, whose words 
went straight home to the hearts of his hearers, and I hasten to add that 
he was not a profane man. 

One hot night during an impending election, his eloquence was dis- 
turbed by an untoward incident. Mr. McKellar was not a slim man, and 
as he talked with vehemence, one of the button-holes of his linen collar 
gave way, and the loose end of the collar began to tickle him under the ear. 
Thoroughly absorbed in his discourse—his intense but humorous earnestness 
was one of the sources of his power—he did not know what had happened. 
Impatiently he tried to brush away the cause of the disturbance, seeming 
to think it was a wasp, but this being ineffective, the collar end invariably 
returning to the attack, he began to stumble in his speech, while drops of 
perspiration stood out on his broad brow as he endeavoured to go on. 

Such was the decorum of his hearers that no one had the courage to 
call out, “ Archie, your collar’s bust! » The audience became more and 
more anxious and sympathetic as the speaker’s discomposure became more 
and more evident. Finally, with a wild but accurate clutch, Mr. McKellar’s 
right hand grasped the loose end of the collar, and with one vehement jerk 
wrenched it from its other fastenings, and, as if it were Satan, cast it behind 
him, ejaculating the single word— 

“© Damnation! » 

Somehow this ejaculation accurately fitted in with the feelings of the 
crowd, who had been on pins and needles for the last five minutes, and there 
was first a burst of applause, and then a roar of laughter, as the orator 
glanced over his shoulder at the limp and crumpled collar lying on the 
platform. 

I witnessed another incident of a linen collar when I first arrived in 
England, comixg, as it were, from a country of pioneers, and anxious to 
contrast the electioneering methods of the land I had left with the intellectual 
discussion of great topics which | was certain to find in the highly civilised 
centre of the British Empire. The late Sir William Temple was the can- 
didate, and he was supported on the platform by a number of learned-looking 
men, and quite a sprinkling of well-dressed women, whose presence in a 
Canadian audience would certainly have aroused the chivalry of even a crowd 
of politicians. 

I saw Sir William, but although seated in the centre of 

English and the hall, I never heard a word he attempted to speak. The 
Canadian moment he was on his feet, a rush began at the back of 
Methods. the hall, and, rising, I saw a line of savage fighting 
extending from side to side of the immense room. At 

first it seemed that the disturbance was about to be quelled, but reinforce- 
ments rushed in before the doors could be closed, and now step by step 
the battle raged. When it became evident that the platform would be 
stormed, the men who had been seated theron escorted the ladies out by 
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the back door; then sat down again imperturbably to watch the slaughter. 

The attack was led by a stalwart young man with a voice like a trumpet, 
whose clothes began bit by bit to give way in the melee; but the charging 
party beat down all opposition, and finally reached the platform where Sir 
William still stood, apparently the only silent man in the room. The leader 
of the chargers sprang up beside him, clothes torn to ribbons, and, facing 
_ followers, shook aloft his detached linen collar, roaring something to the 
efrect : 

“‘ We’ve beaten ’em! ” 

“I beg your pardon,” said one of the gentlemen behind him, quietly, 
as he planted a fierce foot-thrust into the small of the mob-leader’s back, 
plunging Demos face downward on the floor. 

All this happened in one of the most cultured districts in the western 
edge of London, and I went home wondering how the average Englishman 
harboured the delusion that free-speech was his birthright. 

Some time later I attended a large meeting in Peckham Rye, called 
to protest against the alleged suppression of free-speech in Ireland, and I 
certainly heard some of the most eloquent orations in favour of free-speech 
that it ever had been my privilege to listen to. At last one unfortunate 
man arose to make some remarks that differed from those already enunciated. 
The moment the crowd understood the trend of his discourse, they assaulted 
the platform as one man, and it required the strenuous efforts of twelve 
policemen to keep him from being torn to pieces. 

Of course I am not pretending that all is milk and honey in Canadian 
politics. Mr. Shepherd, of Toronto, a most capable journalist, was an 
ardent politician in his younger days. Like Abraham Lincoln, he was cele- 
brated for telling stories that would not bear repetition in mixed company, 
being more celebrated for their point and humour than their delicacy. He 
has been more or less successful as a candidate for the suffrage of his fellow 
citizens, but on one occasion the mob determined not to hear him, and made 
such a continuous uproar that even Shepherd’s stentorian voice could make 
no headway against it. All at once Shepherd ceased his efforts to talk 
politics, and with one mighty effort roared out: 

“‘ Hands up all that want to hear the latest funny story! ” 

Every hand went instantaneously aloft, and dense silence followed. 

Shepherd, as rapidly as possible, placed before them such ideas as he 
was there to deliver, while the audience became more and more restive, until 
one man voiced the impatience of the meeting by crying reproachfuully : 

“I say, Shepherd, what about that story you were going to tell us? ” 

‘“‘ Bless your innocent soul,” replied Shepherd, “ I never promised to 
tell you a story; I merely wished to find out how many blackguards there 
were in this room.” 

Shepherd escaped by the back door, but the disappointed crowd wrecked 
the hall. 


“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 
“ We find ourselves in the midst of a General Election, the most 
momentous that has ever taken place in the British Islands. (Cheers.) You 
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A Serious Word about Aviation re 


I wish I had at hand an account of the great final descent of His 
Britannic Majesty’s first airship, ‘‘ Nulli Secundus,’’ at the Crystal Palace ; 
just for purposes of comparison. And what was the attitude of the British 
public on that occasion? Great hilarity! Oh, we have a keen and wonderful 
sense of humour, we Britons. 

What happened at Doncaster and Blackpool ? | 

We watched the plucky, clever flying men of France; we cheered them 
to the echo; we carried one of them shoulder-high on account of an act which 
_ showed cool, iron nerve and swift, correct judgment; he had to decide in an 
instant of time whether to sacrifice the lives of ten or twenty or thirty specta- 
tors, and save his own; or to sacrifice his own life on the chance of saving 
theirs; a quarter of a second’s indecision would have settled the matter for 
him, and in his favour, but he decided in favour of the people, and by a 
miracle he came out of his wrecked machine alive. 

Well, the glory of the man will live for all time in Yorkshire, and in 
the rest of England too—which is as it should be. 

Later on, that same enthusiastic and appreciative crowd was laughing 
heartily at the hen-like flutterings of the poor British ‘‘ aviators’’ who had 
the courage to try, but could not leave the ground—which is not as it should 
be. Ridicule is the most terrible of all oppositions. 

Now, what has become of the old-fashioned spirit of emulation that used 
to lead Englishmen on to go “ one better’ than the next man? 

What is at the root of this horrible National attitude of humorous placid 
apathy, this extraordinary lack of shame at defeat ? 

Is it an inane conceited confidence that ‘‘ it will all come right on the 
Day ’’? That is the silly courage of ignorance; it will not come right on the 
Day, you know; it never does; without much rehearsal. The Frenchmen 
the Wrights, Count Zeppelin, have been training for many years, for far 
longer than most of us have any idea. 

Or is it that we have completely lost sight of the possibility of a ‘* Day ”’? 

The Foreigners are saying that we are a decadent people, disintegrated 
by little internal differences, rendering us incapable of organising as a 
whole, of thinking and acting together, nationally. That we are ‘‘on the 
grab "’ no longer as a Nation, against Nations, but among ourselves, party 
against party, and class against class. 

Surely this is the last state of a nation; surely it can not be true of us? 

Well, this saying is true; that a living nation never loses sight of the 
‘“ Day,’ and it seems to me at any rate, that when we sit by, and watch our 
neighbouring powers prepare and perfect a new weapon of war, cheering 
them the while, and doing nothing ourselves; it seems to me that we are 
losing sight of the ‘‘ Day ”’ (which, by the by, is the toast drunk nightly in 
the Imperial German Navy). 

The War Office is doing something; is doing, in fact, practically as 
much as it can, hampered as it is by circumstances; but the salvation of 
Nations is not in the hands of War Offices; it is the nation that makes the 
War Office—and it is the nation that hampers it when made. 

What is the Nation doing in the matter of aviation? Now the British 
Nation possesses the brains to invent and the ability to construct, we know 
that; we have the modern English motor-engine to tell us that; also the sub- 
marine boat. Also, the nation has the Faith which is the foundation of 
Works; we know that, too, by reason of the hosts of model flying machines— 
practicable and impracticable—that have been exhibited during the last two 
years, and these do not represent a tenth of the thought that is being 
expended upon the problem. The Nation possesses the money, too, but, 
unfortunately, money and inventive genius seldom grow upon the same 
tree. 
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The thing that is wanted, then, is the Will to Create; the National 
desire that English flying-machines should exist and compete with those of 
foreign nations. Once this National desire is aroused, no power on earth 
can prevent money and knowledge from coming together to do the will of 
the Nation. 

The next question is; how shall we arouse this National Desire ? 

Why, surely, by beating information upon the public, by telling them 
and showing them, in season and out of season; by forming societies and 
branches of societies all over the country, with that object; for in union is 
strength ; societies succeed where individuals fail. 

Listen to this :— 

‘“ The German Aerial League numbers over a million members, 
has powerful branches all over the country, and gained ten thousand 
fresh adherents last year.’’ 

“The French ‘Ligue Nationale Aérienne’ has over sixteen 
thousand members. . . .’’ 

These societies spread information broadcast over the country; they 
found scholarships for the study of aviation, they put up prizes for aviators 
and inventors. 

Just such a society as this is the ‘‘ Women’s Aérial League of the British 
Empire.”’ 

Although they have existed only since May, 1909, they have already 
provided an Aviation Scholarship of £50 a year, which has been accepted 
by the Imperial College of Science and Technology at South Kensington. 
The League was founded :— 

‘‘ Because women,’’ they claim most justly, ‘‘ are eminently 
fittted to assist in a movement at once educational and patriotic.’’ 

And then upon the same paper follows a note which ought to cause a 
certain amount of shame among unthinking scoffers :-— 

‘‘ Because, being staunch believers in the skill and ability of 
their own coyntrymen, they wished without loss of time to guide 
on the right lines a movement which threatened, as in the motor 
trade, to drift entirely into the hands of foreigners.” 

There are those among us who scoff at patriotism; they call it a low, 
degrading principle, and speak of the friendly relations between Kent and 
Sussex and Surrey, pointing out how utter would be the ruin of each county 
were a militant county ‘‘ patriotism ’’ to spring up in each. 

Yes; if all nations would kill their patriotism simultaneously, . . . but 
woe betide the nation whose patriotism is first to wane; it will be devoured 
like a wounded wolf by the rest of the pack. 

The Women’s League is patriotic. It is not a wide philanthropic insti- 
tution “‘ for the good of the world,”’ it is for the good of the British Empire, 
so that she may stand, as soon as possible, upon an even footing in this 
matter of aviation, with the other nations, who are now out-pacing her. 

‘The women are determined that the Empire shall not 
lag... .” 

The great object is to teach, to encourage, to foster, to spread informa- 
tion throughout the Empire. 

To do this, branches must be established—one is already established in 
Newbury, with the Countess of Carnarvon as President and Miss Gertrude 
Bacon, the well-known balloonist, as Hon. Secretary. 

To establish branches, money and membership are required. Women 
alone are eligible for membership, but this is no reason why men should not 
subscribe. 

A new and important development of the league is the formation of a 
children’s branch; so that British boys and girls may help and he helped. 
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The league is preparing, in this connection, a great meeting for the Christmas 
holidays, when Mr. Eric Bruce, late secretary of the Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain, will give a wonderfully interesting lecture, with many illustra- 
tions and demonstrations by models. 

‘ This will be the first of many lectures, both for children and ‘‘ grown- 
ups.’’ Miss Gertrude Bacon and Colonel Capper are two of the promised 
lecturers. 

All this, remember, has been accomplished since May, 1909. 

Altogether, the league shows every sign of thoroughly efficient and 
effective organisation, together with a sound and practical policy; and if the 
women of Greater Britain do not rise to support their league; then the fault 
will be that of the women, not of the organisation; but never fear, the league 
will not lack support. | 

The present constitution is as follows :— 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Officers.—Chair, The Lady O’Hagan; Hon. Treasurer, Mayj.-General 
Arbuthnot, C.B.; Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Watt Smyth; Asst. Secretary, Miss 
Beatrice Fry. 

Members.—The Honble. Lady Shelley, Lady Tree, Mrs. Capper, Lady 
Shackleton, Mrs. Bruce Williams, Miss Baden-Powell Miss Mary Fraser, 
Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

Council.—The Lady Mayoress of London; The Viscountess Esher, The 
Lady Mary Carr-Glyn, The Countess of Dartmouth, The Rt. Hon. The Lady 
Borthwick, The Countess Dowager of Desart, The Countess of Kinnoull, 
Mrs. J. E. Capper, The Hon. Lady Shelley, Mrs. Massy, The Hon. Lady 
Fremantle, Lady Eardley Wilmot, Mrs. Bulstrode (Chairman, Society of 
Women Journalists), Miss Baden-Powell, Miss Moore Brabazon, Lady Tree, 
Lady Shackleton, The Lady Montague of Beaulieu, Mrs. C. B. Fry, Mrs. 
Agnew Pope, The Hon. Mrs. Rees, Mrs. H. G. Wells, Mrs. Tidswell (née 
Pilcher), Mrs. W. H. Lever, Lady Richard Strachey, Mrs. George Alexan- 
der, Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson (Hon. Sec., Society of Women Journalists), 
Lady Angier, Lady Buchanan Scott, Lady Massie Blomfield, Miss Fraser 
(Hon. Sec., Society of Women Journalists), Mrs. Arnold Marples, Miss 
Beatrice Fry, Mrs. Lionel de L. Wells, Mrs. Eric Stuart Bruce. 

Office.-_227, Strand. Office hours, 1o—-1. 

Members (entitled to a vote, to literature, to free admission to lectures, 
and to enjoy special privileges at Aviation Meetings, should these be accorded), 

I IS. 

Associates (entitled to a vote, to literature, and free admission to lec- 
tures), 5S. 

Hon. Associates (entitled to literature), Is. 

A subscription of £5 5s. will constitute a Life Member. 
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THE SMOKING ROOM 


A novelist who lives near Indian- 
apolis once engaged an individual who 
claimed to be a gardener. That this 
claim was without basis of fact was 
soon made evident to the employer, 
for the man proved well nigh useless 
—so nearly useless, in fact, that it be- 
came necessary to discharge him. 

The man took his dismissal with 
such jaunty indifference that the 
novelist was somewhat nettled. ‘‘ You 
seem rather pleased than otherwise,’’ 
said he to the man. 

‘* Oh, I ain’t worryin’,’ 
prompt response. 

‘‘ Indeed! Perhaps you won’t do so 
well as you think. May I venture to 
inquire what you have in view? ”’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ answered the gardener, 
‘‘if the worst comes to the worst, I 
may take up writin’ books. Sence I’ve 
been here I’ve found out it don’t take 
such an awiully bright man as I used 
to think it did.”’ 


y 
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An anecdote which the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury used to relate 
with enjoyment was of a joke played 
on him while he was Bishop of Exeter 
by a local sub-editor, who, dealing 
with one of his Grace’s speeches, got 
out a contents bill, ‘‘ Remarkable 
Statement by the Bishop of Exeter.’’ 
Dr. Temple’s curiosity was aroused, as 
he was not aware that he had courted 
such attention, and he bought a copy 
of the paper—only to find that the 
‘“remarkable statement’? was one 
which he had made jocosely in the 
course of a temperance address that 
‘“ he had never been drunk in his life.’’ 








Two women were looking at some 
mural decorations, among which were 
about a dozen coats-of-arms or ar- 
morial bearings. One of the women 
gazed at these curiously. 

“What are them things? ’’ she in- 
quired. 

‘“Them?’’ Her companion eyed 
the decorations with scornful famili- 
arity. ‘“‘ Them’s the signs of the 
zodiac ! ”’ 


Mr. D—— went to the club, leaving 
Mrs. D with a lady friend whose 
abilities as a scandal-monger and mis- 
chief-maker were pre-eminent. When 
he returned he just poked his head into 
the drawing-room and said, with a 
sigh of relief: ‘‘ That old cat’s gone, 
I suppose ? ”’ 

For an instant there was a profound 
silence, for as he uttered the last word 
he encountered the stony stare of the 
lady who had been in his mind. Then 
his wife came to the rescue: 

‘*QOh, yes, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘I sent 
it to the cats’ home in a basket this 
morning.”’ 








A travelling salesman died very sud- 
denly in Pittsburg. His relatives tele- 
graphed the undertaker to make a 
wreath: ‘‘ The ribbon should be extra 
wide, with the inscription: ‘ Rest in 
Peace’ on both sides, and, if there is 
room, ‘ We shall meet in Heaven.’ ’’ 
The undertaker was out of .town, and 
his new assistant executed the order. 
It was a startling floral piece which 
turned up at the funeral. The ribbon 
was extra wide, and bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Rest in Peace on Both Sides, 
and if there is Room we shall Meet in 
Heaven.” _ 





‘How about that engagement bce- 
tween Oldtrees and Miss Smart? ’’ 

‘* Oh, it died a natural death.’’ 

** ‘What was the matter? ”’ 

‘* Heart failure, I believe.’’ 





‘* Bonnor says he doesn’t believe in 
fearing anything.’’ 

‘His adyice is not sound; he’s a 
bachelor.’”’ 





Young Lady (adoringly): ‘* It must 
be awfully nice to be wise and know--- 
oh—everything ! ”’ 

aed a (in his second year) : 
“Tt is!” 





— 


Bill: “‘ You know, a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.”’ 
Will: ‘ Well, why should it?” 


A boy recently attacked another who 
had been warned by his parents not 
to fight, when the following dialogue 
ensued : 

Bad Boy (getting in a hard blow): 
‘* There, take that! ”’ 

Good Boy (folding his arms with a 
meek expression): ‘‘ No, Tommy, I 
will not hit you back, because I: pro- 
mised never to strike a playmate, but 
(kicking him in the shins) how do you 
like that? ”’ 


Little Wilfred was sitting upon his 
father’s knee watching his mother 
fdrranging her hair. 

‘“Papa hasn’t any Marcel waves 
like that,’’ said the father laughinglv. 

Wilfred, looking up at his father’s 
bald pate, replied: ‘‘ No; no waves; 
it’s all beach! ”’ 

‘‘Just think of it! One person in 
every 37 in England is a pauper.”’ 

** Why, John,’’ she returned, “it 
isn't so. I met more than 37 people in 
I.ondon last summer myself, and there 
wasn’t a pauper in the lot.”’ 


Suburbs: ‘‘ It’s simply fine to wake 
up in the morning and hear the leaves 
whispering outside your window.”’ 

Cityman: ‘* It’s all right to hear the 
leaves whisper, but I never could 
stand hearing the grass mown.”’ 

‘Tf an Eskimo will travel thirty 
miles for one gum drop——”’ 

Well?” 

‘* Let Cook tell us how many gum 
drops he had in his outfit. Then we 
can easily figure out if he reached the 
Pole.”’ 





. cero) 
Little girl in the country, after a 
long gaze at some cows: “ Mister, are 
them meat cows or milk cows? ”’ 


‘* Madam, could vou spare a hand- 
out or cold bite? IT was wit’ de man 
dat discovered de Pole.”’ 

‘“'Where’s your proofs? ”’ 

‘’ De proper thing, mum, is to pro- 
vide de banquet, and den ask fer de 
proofs.”’ 


‘What did you say last night 
when Jack asked you to marry him ? ”’ 

‘* T shook my head.’’ 

‘* Sideways or up and down? ”’ 





Tommy: ‘* What did you think of 
the play ‘ Julius Caesar,’ last night ? °° 

Billy : ‘‘ Oh, it was a fake.”’ 

‘Why so?” 

‘*’Cause when they killed Julius 
Caesar and the curtain went down, he 
comes out and bows to the audience. 
He wasn't dead at all! ”’ 

All the questions had been satisfac- 
torily answered and the lawyer-to-be 
had passed so brilliantly that his 
examiner decided to put a simple ques- 
tion to terminate the ordeal. Gazing 
benignly at the young man, he asked : 

‘* What is the liability of a common 
carrier ?’’ ; 

Although lawyers the world over 
and from time immemorial have 
wrestled with this problem, though 
millions of words have been taken into 
the record of various cases in which 
thiS unanswerable question was in- 
volved, the fledgeling calmly eyed the 
judge and at last solemnly replied : 

‘Your Honour, I must beg vou to 
withdraw that question. I did know 
the answer, but unfortunately I have 
forgotten.” 

For a moment the examiner eyed the 
yung man, then turning to the law- 
vers who were grouped around him, 
remarked : 

‘Gentlemen, this is a sad case, in 
fact a calamity. The only living man 
who ever knew the lability of a com- 
mon carrier has forgotten.’’ 


Jonah stepped ashore. 

‘*T left my records in the whale,’’ 
he observed. ‘** Anybody who wants 
to see them can go after them.’’ 

It was noticed that none questioned 
his exploit. 





‘* She’s a lucky girl.’’ 

‘“In what way ?’’ 

‘“ Her voung man is rich enough ta 
keep on calling, although Christmas 
is drawing near.”’ 
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PRINCE ROLAND 


THE RHINE ROVER 


By RoBERT Barr 
Illustrated by Valentine Lecomte 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


SYN OPS ILS .— The Basons of the Rhine, during the long reign of~an easy-going and 
wine-coving Lmperor, kad become exceedingly powerful. They had increased the dues 
which they were accustomed to levy upon the merchants’ barges until their greed had 
finally killed the goose that laid the gorden eggs, and trade in Frankfort was ata 


standsnll, 
In vain had the merchants petitioned the weak Emberor, who, even had he willed, 


could not now have quelied his nobles. In vain, a.so, hal they combined and sent a whole 
fleet of merchandise barges down the river under mercenary convoy ; for the Nobles also 
combined, hung chains tn the narrows of the river, cut up the convov, took all the 
merchandise, and sank the barges. Then the desperate merchants of Frankfort, tn a 
forlin hope, petitioning the Seven Electors to exercise thetr prerocsative and depose the 
Emperor and elect his son. For this impertinence several of the merchant-leaders were 
hanged and others cast into prison—a mayority of the Electors were Barons, who 
benefited greatly by the existing state of things. 

The Electors had also taken the precaution to remove the Emperor's son to 
Ehrenfels, a‘‘safer” place than the Imperial Palace at Frankfort. 

Meanwhile the city of Frankfort, despite tts full warehouses and granaries, was 
upon the verge of starvation. 

Among the many craftsmen’s guilds of Frankfort was a ttle sccret company of 
young men who worked in tron, whose ultimate object was to gain for themselves the 
privilege of wearing swords—three swordmakers were of their number—for none but the 
military and aristocracy were allowed to wear the sword. The president of this 
(ittle band was one Roland, the sole exception to their chief rule, in that he was nota 
worker of tron. He owed his membership to the fact that he was an enthusiastic 
amateur in the theory of swordmuking and practice of swordsmanship, being in fa:t a 
most brilliant exponent of this latter art. He had drilled his the company to such 
experiness in the use of the forbidden weapon that several of them habitua ty risked capture 
and severe punishment by wearing concealed swords, contrary tolaw. This little band was 
accustomed 10 meet periodically at the Rhinegold Tavern ; but, as times grew worse and 
his custom dwindled, the good host had reluctantly to announce his impending bank- 
ruptcy. At this, Roland asked for a week in which to find money—more than enough 
fo pay his comrades’ bills tf they on their part would undertake to back him up. They 
avreed out of hand. 

On the following morning Roland called upon old Herr Goebel, one of the leading 
merchants —recentiy released from prison—and put before him a proposition, namely, 
that he, Fferr Croebel, should provide him with one thousand thalers, a barge of valuable 
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merchandise, and an efficient captain and crew; he on his part would under‘ake to 
relurn the whole value within a month, and inciaentally to open the river. Herr Goebel 
was amazed, amused, and annoyed at this hairbrained and unbusinesslike plan. 

Roland thereupon dec.ared his identity as the Emperor's only son; but the cautious 
and suspicious Goebel, not eastly convinced, finally agreed to grant all Rolana’s demar-ds 
if he could get by hook or by crook the Emperor's signature and seal to a safe-coniuct for 
himself (Roland). The Prince agreed ; Goebel thereupon wrote the actual safe-conduct. 
With this in hs pocket Roiand proceeded at once to seconnottre the precincts of the 
Imperial Palace. By means ofa boat, bribery, and a servant, he gained access to the 
Palace and made his way to his mother’s rooms, and through her obtained the signature 
and seal to his docum-nt. The Empress was mu:h disturbed, but pressed five hundsed 
thalers upon him, and he defarted by the way that he came. 

There was a great feast at the Rhinesold Tavern; after which Roland 
interviewed Herr Goebel once more, and the ba'gain was struck, Roland now requtrins 
only five hundred thalers from the merchant. 

At his next meeting with his comrades Roland unfolded his whole scheme to them : 
of surprising each Rhine castle singly, as tts unsuspecting defenders were down by the 
river rifling the barge; of looting all the gold and stiver, and departing. 

The sch.me was heartily approved, though Ro.ana’s somewhat tactless assumption 
of abso.ute authority was resented by Kurzbold and certain othe:s. 





CHAPTER V 


m:] F was a lovely morning in July when Prince Roland 
4 walked into the shadow of the fine tower which to-dav 
is all that survives of the Elector’s: Palace at Hochst, 
on the river Main. He found Greusel awaiting him, 
but none of the others. When the two had greeted 
each other, the Prince said: 

‘“Greusel, [ have determined to appoint you my 
lieutenant on this expedition.”’ 

‘Tf you take my advice, Herr Roland, you will 
do nothing of the kind.”’ 





6 Why ? 99 

‘* Because it may be looked upon as favouritism, and so arouse jealousy, 
which is a thing to avoid.” 

“Whom would you suggest for the place? ”’ 

‘ Kurzbold.”’ 

“And run the risk of divided authority? IT must be commander, you 
know.” 

‘ WKurzbold, even if made lieutenant, would be as much under your 
orders as the rest of us. He is energetic, and you will thus be able to direct 
his energy. From being a critic, he will become one of the criticised, and 
he will have something to think about. Your appointment of him will show 
you bear no ill-feeling for what he said last night.” 

‘* You think, Greusel, that it is the duty of a commander to curry favour 
with his following.” 

‘“No; but I hold tact to be a useful quality. You are not altogether in 
the position of a general with an army. The members of the Guild can 
depose you whenever they like, and elect a successor, or they can desert 
you in a body. Your methods should not be drastic, but rather those of a 
man who seeks election to some high office.” 

“Tam not constituted for such a role, Greusel.”’ 
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“Tf vou are to succeed in that vou have undertaken, Llerr Roland, vou 
must adapt yourself to the situation as it is, and not as vou would wish to 
have it. IT stood by you yesterday, and influenced others to do the same, 
vet you spoke in an overbearing manner. You could not have been more 
downright had you been an officer of the Emperor himself.’’ 

‘* Then why favour my cause? ”’ 

‘‘ Because I did not wish to see a promising marauding adventure 
wrecked at the outset for lack of a few soothing words.’’ 

Prince Roland laughed. The morning was exhilarating, and he was in 
good spirits. 

‘“ Your words to Kurzbold were anything but soothing.” 

‘Oh, I was compelled to go against him, otherwise there might have 
been disturbance, but the others, with the exception of Gensbein, are good, 
honest fellows whom I did not wish to see misled.” 

‘* How would you deal with insubordination when it arises ?”’ 

‘*]T should trust to the good sense of the remaining members of the 
company to make it uncomfortable for the offender.”’ 

‘‘ But suppose they won’t do it, Greusel ? ”’ 

Greusel shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘If any of the Guild are to be 
punished, we must be condemned by an overwhelming vote of our fellows.” 

‘Your wholesale censure this morning does much to nullify the vote 
I received last night.” 

‘‘T am not censuring you at all, ”* HTerr Roland; ‘‘ I] am merely endea- 
vouring to place facts before you.’ 

‘Quite so, but I do not believe that military operations can be success- 
fully carried on by a family party, the head of which must coddle the others, 
and ask pardon before he says: ‘Devil take vou!’ I would not have 
accepted the leadership last night had I known the conditions.’ 

‘“ It is not yet too late to recede. The barge does not leave Frankfort 
until this night, and it is but two leagues back to the city.’ Within half an 
hour every man of us will be assembled here. Now is the time to have it 
out with them; to-morrow the opportunity to withdraw will be gone.”’ 

‘Tt is too late even now, Greusel. If the Guild could not make up the 
money we owe to Goebel last night, what hope is there that a single coin is 
left in their pockets this morning? Do I understand, therefore, that vou 
refuse to act as my lieutenant? ”’ 

‘No; but, IT warn you, it will be a step in the wrong direction. You 
are quite sure a me, and I, merely a man-at-arms, will be in a better position 
to speak in your favour than if [ were indebted to vou for being promoted 
from the ranks.’ 

‘* Therefore you counsel me to nominate Kurzbold 2.”’ 

66 ] do.’”’ 

‘Why not Gensbein, who was nearly as mutinous as Wurzbold?”’ 

** Well, Gensbein, then.’’ 

‘“ He showed a well-balanced mind last night, being part of the time 
on one side, and part on the other.”’ 

‘* Herr Roland,’ we were all against you last night, when vou spoke 
of hanging, and even when you only went as far as expulsion.” 

‘Yes, I suppose you were, and the circumstances being such as you 
state, doubtless you were justified. Tam to command, then, men who mav, 
or may not, obey, according to the whim of the moment; a prospect I had 
not anticipated. When I received the promise of twenty men that thev 
would carry: out whatever I undertook on their behalf, I expected them to 
stand to it.’ 

“You are unjust, Herr Roland. No one has refused, and probably no 
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one will. Should anyone disobey a command, you can act as seems best 
to you, but I wish you to realise the weakness of your status if it comes to 
drastic punishment.”’ 

‘* Quite so,’’ said Roland, curtly. He clasped his hands behind his 
back, and without further words paced up and down along the bank of the 
river, with head bowed in thought. 

Isbearhard was the next to arrive, and he greeted Greusel cordially. 
One after another various members of the company came upon the scene, 
to whom Roland made no salutation, but continued his meditating walk to 
and fro. 

At last the bell in the tower pealed forth nine slow, sonorous strokes, 
and Roland raised his head, ceasing his perambulations. Greusel looked 
anxiously at him as he came towards the group, but his countenance gave 
no indication whether or not he had determined to abandon the expedition. 

‘" Are we all here ?’’ asked Roland. 

‘“ No,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Kurzbold, Fiselbert, Rasselstein, and Gens- 
bein have not arrived yet.’’ 

‘We will wait a few moments longer,’’ said Roland, with no trace of 
resentment at their unpunctuality, and from this Greusel assumed that he 
not only intended to go on, but had taken to heart the warning which had 
been given him. Ebearhard and another walked up the road rapidly toward 
Frankfort, hoping to see some sign of the laggards, and the young Prince 
resumed his stroll beside the river. At last Ebearhard and his companion 
returned, and the former approached the leader. 

‘*T see nothing of them,’’ he said. ‘* What do you propose to do?" 

Roland smiled. 

‘*T think sixteen good men, all of a mind, will accomplish quite as much 
as twenty who are divided in purpose. I propose, therefore, to go on, unless 
you consider the missing four necessary, in which case there is nothing to 
do but wait.’ 

‘*T am in favour of going forward,’’ said Ebearhard. Turning to the 
others, who had gathered themselves round their Captain, he appealed to 
them. All approved of immediate action. 

‘Do you follow the river road, Captain? ’’ asked Ebearhard. 

‘‘ For.two or three leagues, but after that we go across the country.’’ 

‘* Then we can proceed leisurely along the road, and our friends may 
overtake us.’ 

‘Right!’? said Roland. 

The seventeen walked without any company formation through the 
village. Approaching a wayside tavern, they were hailed by a loud shout 
from the drinkers in front of it. Kurzbold was the spokesman for the party 
of four which he, with his comrades, made up. 

‘“Come and drink success to glory,’’ he shouted. ‘* Where have vou 
lads been all the morning?’ 

‘“ The rendezvous,’’ said Roland sternly, ‘‘ was at the Elector’s tower.”" 

‘My rendezvous wasn't. I have been here for more than an hour,”’ 
said Iwurzbold. ‘‘I told you that when I arrived at Hochst I should be 
thirsty, and would try to relieve the disadvantage at a tavern.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Ebearhard, with a laugh, ‘* we can see you have succeeded 
in removing the disadvantage.”’ 

‘Oh, I’m drunk, am I?) VI! fight any man who says I’m drunk. It 
was a great thirst caused by the dryness of my throat from last night, and 
the dust on the Frankfort road this morning. It takes a great deal of wine 
to overcome two thirsts. Come, lads, and drink to the success of the journey. 
Landlord, set out the wine here for seventeen people, and don’t forget us 
four in addition.’ 
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** Thank you, comrade,’’ said Roland, taking the flagon from him. 
‘‘ And now, brothers, | give you a toast.”’ 

‘Good! Good! ”’ cried Kurzbold, with drunken hilarity. ‘“‘ Here’s to 
success of the expedition. That’s the toast, I make no doubt, eh, Captain ? ”’ 

‘‘ The sentiment is included in the toast I shall offer you. Drink to 
the health of Joseph Greusel, whom I have this morning appointed my 
lieutenant. If we all conduct ourselves as honourably and capably as he 
will, our project is bound to prosper.”’ 

Greusel, who was seated at a table, allowed his head to sink into his 
hands. Here was his advice scouted, and a direct challenge flung in the 
‘face of the company. He believed now that, after all, Roland had resolved 
to return to Frankfort, money or no money. If he intended to proceed to 
the Rhine, then even worse might happen, for it was plain he was bent on 
rule or ruin. Instantly the challenge was accepted. Kurzbold stood up, 
“swaying unc and compelled to maintain his upright position bv 
grasping the top of the table at which he had been seated. 

‘* Stop! ’’ he cried; ‘‘ stop there! No man drinks to that toast—yet. 
Patience, patience, all things in their order. If we claim the power to elect 
our Captain, by the cock-crowned Cross of the old bridge, we have a right 
to name the lieutenant. This is a question tor the companionship to decide, 
and a usurpation on the part of Herr Roland.”’ 

‘Sit down, you fool!’’ shouted Ebearhard, savagely. ‘' You're 
drunk. The Captain couldn’t have made a better selection. What say you, 
comrades ? ”’ 

A universal shout of ‘ Aye!’’ greeted the question, and even [Nurz- 
bold’s three comrades joined in it. 

‘* And now, gentlemen, no more talk. Here’s to the health of the new 
licutenant, Joseph Greusel.’’ 

The toast was drunk enthusiastically, all standing, with the exception 
of Kurzbold, who came down in his seat with a thud. 

‘All right !”’ he cried, waving his hand. ‘‘ All right; all right. That's 
what I said. Greusel’s good man, and now he’s elected by the companion- 
ship, he’s all right. I drink to him. Drink to anybody, I will!” 

In groping round for the flagon, he upset it, and then roared loudly for 
the landlord to supply him again. 

‘“ Now, comrades,’’ said Roland, sharply, ‘‘ fall in! We've a long 
march ahead of us. Come, Greusel, we must lead the van, for I wish to 
instruct you in your duties.’’ 

It was rather a straggling procession that sect out from Hochst. 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ began Roland, as he strode along beside Greusel, ‘I 
should make some excuse for not following your advice regarding the 
appointment of a lieutenant which you urged so strenuously upon me this 
morning. The truth is, I wished to teach vou a lesson, and could not resist 
the temptation of showing you that a crisis firmly and promptly met 
disappears, whereas if you compromise with it, there is a danger of being 
overwhelmed.”’ 

‘“T admit you were successful just now, and the reason is that most of 
our brigade were sane and sober this morning. But wait until to-night, 
when the wine passes round several times, and if you try conclusions with 
them then, you are likely to fail.”’ 

‘* But the wine cup won’t pass round to-night.”’ 

‘“ How can you prevent it?”’ 

“Wait, ahd you will see,’’ said Roland, with a laugh. 

By this time they arrived at a fork in the road, one section going south- 
west, and the other straight west. The left branch was infinitely the better 
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thoroughfare, for the most part following the Main until it reached the 
Rhine. Roland, however, chose the right-hand road. 

‘T thought vou were going along by the river,’ said his lieutenant. 

‘“[T have changed my mind,”’ replied Roland, without further explana- 
tron. 

At first Nurzbold determined to set the pace. Hle would show the 
company he was not drunk, and tax them to follow him, but his stout legs 
proving unable to carry out this excellent resolution, he gradually fell to 
the rear. As the sun rose higher, and grew hotter, the pace began to tell 
on him, and he accepted without protest the support of two comrades who 
had been drinking with him at Hochst. He retrograded into a condition of 
pessimistic dejection as the enthusiasm of the wine evaporated. <A little later 
he wished to lie down by the road-side, but his comrades encouraged him 
to further efforts, and in some manner they managed to drag him along at 
the tail of the procession. 

As thev approached the village of Zeilsheim, Roland requested his 
lieutenant to inform the marchers that there would be no_ halt until 
mittagessen. 

Zeilsheim is rather more than a league from Hochst, and Wurzbold 
allowed himself to wake up sufficiently to maintain that the distance earned 
another drink, but his supporters dragged him on with difficulty past those 
houses which displayed a bush over the door. At the larger town of Hof- 
heim, five leagues from Franktort, the same command was passed down the 
ranks, and at this there was some grumbling, for the day had become very 
hot, and the road was exceedingly trying, up hill and down dale all the way. 

Well set up as these city lads were, walking had never been their accus- 
tomed exercise. The interesting Taunus mountains, which to-day constitute 
an exercise ground full of delights to the pedestrian, forming, as they do, 
practically a suburb of Frankfort, were at that time an unexplored wilder- 
ness, whose forests were infested by roving brigands, where no man ventured 
except at the risk of an untimely grave. The medizval townsman rarelv 
trusted himself far from the city gates, and our enterprising marauders, 
whom to outward view seemed stalwart enough to stand great fatigue, proved 
so soft under the hot sun, along the shadeless road, that by the time thev 
reached Breckenheim, barely six leagues from Frankfort, there was a 
mopping of brows and a general feeling that the limit of endurance had 
been reached. 

At Breckenheim Roland called a halt for mid-day refreshment, and he 
Was ; compelled to wait half an hour until the last straggler of his command 
limped from the road on to the greensward in front of the weinstaube which 
had been selected for a feeding place. Black bread and a coarse kind of 
country. cheese were the only provisions obtainable, but of these eatables, 
such as they were, there was an ample supply, and, better than all to the 
jaded wayfarers, plenty of wine, of good quality, too, for Breckenheim stands 
little more than a league to the north of the celebrated Hochheim. 

The wanderers came in by ones and twos, and plumped down upon the 
henches before the tavern, or sprawled at full length on the short grass. 
where Kurzbold and his three friends dropped off to sleep. A more dejected 
and amenable gang even Roland could not have wished to command. Everv 
ounce of fight, or even discussion, was gone from them. They cared not 
where they were, or what anyone said to them. Their sole desire was to be 
let alone, and they took not the slightest interest even in the preparing of 
their frugal meal. .\ mug of wine served round to each mitigated the general 
depression, although Kurzbold showed how far gone he was by swearing 
dismally when roused even to drink the wine. He said he was resolved to 
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lead a temperate life in future, but nevertheless managed to dispose of his 
allowance in one long, parched draught. 

Greusel approached his chief. 

‘* There will be some difficulty,’’ he said, ‘‘ when the payment for this 
meal arrives. I find that they are all practically penniless.” 

‘Tell them I have settled the bill, and will see that they do not starve 
or perish of thirst before we reach the Rhine.”’ 

‘“ It is proposed,’’ continued Greusel, ‘‘ that each man should give all 
the money he possesses into a general fund that will be dealt with by a 
committee appointed by the men. What do you say to this?” 

“ There is nothing to say. I notice that the proposal was not made 
until the proposers’ pouches were empty.”’ 

‘They know that some of us have money,’’ Greusel went on, ‘* myself 
for instance, and they wish us to share as good comrades should: at least 
that 1s their phrase.”’ 

“* An‘admirable phrase, yet I don’t agree with tt. How much money 
have you, Greusel ?’’ 

‘The thirty thalers are practically intact, and [bearhard has about 
the same.”’ | 

‘Well, fifty thalers lie safe in my pouch, but none of it goes into the 
treasury of any committee the men may appoint. If they choose a com- 
mittee, let them finance it themselves.’’ 

There will be some dissatisfaction at that decision, commander.’”’ 

'] daresay, but you may inform them that vou, Ebearhard, and myself 
will contribute to the committee’s funds an amount equal to that subscribed 
by the other eighteen. Such lavishness on our part ought to satisfy them.”’ 

‘‘ It won’t, commander, because there’s not a single coin amongst the 
eighteen.” 

“* So be it. That’s as far as I am willing to go. Appeal to their reason- 
ing powers, Greusel. If each of the eighteen contribute one thaler, we 
three will contribute six thalers apiece. Ask them whether they do not think 
we are generous when we do six times more than any one of them towards 
financing a committee.”’ 

“’Tis not willingness they lack, commander, but ability.”’ 

‘They are not logical, Greusel. They prate of comradeship, and when 
it comes to an exercise of power they demand equality.”’ 

When the black bread and cheese were served, with a further supply of 
wine, all ate heartily. The banquet ended, Greusel made an announcement 
to the men. There would now be an hour’s rest, he said, before taking to 
the road again. The meal and the wine had been paid for by the commander, 
so no one need worry on that account, but if any man wished for more wine, 
he must pay for it himself. However, before the afternoon’s march was 
begun, flagons of wine would be served at the commander’s expense. This 
information was received in silence, and the men stretched themselves out 
on the grass, to make the most of their hour of rest. Roland strolled off 
alone to view the village. The lieutenant and Ebearhard sat together at a 
table, conversing in low tones. 

‘© 'Well,’’ said Ebearhard, ‘‘ what do vou think of it all?” 

‘© T don’t know what to think,’’ replied Greusel. ‘‘ If the Barons of the 
Rhine could see us, and knew that we intended to attack them, I imagine 
there would be a great roar of laughter.”’ 

Ebearhard emulated the Barons, and laughed. He was a cheerful 
person. 

‘*]T don’t doubt it,’’ he said, ‘‘and talking of prospects, what’s vour 
opinion of the commander ? ”’ 
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‘“T am all at sea on that score also. This morning I endeavoured to 
give him some good advice. I asked him not to appoint me lieutenant, but 
to choose Kurzbold or Gensbein from among the malcontents, for I thought 
if responsibility were placed on their shoulders we should be favoured with 
less criticism.’’ 

‘“ A very good idea, it seems to me,’’ remarked Ebearhard. 

‘‘ Well, you saw how promptly he did not adopt it, yet after all there 
may be more wisdom in that head of his than I suspected. Look you how 
he has made a buffer of me. He gives no commands to the men himself, 
but merely orders me to pass along the word for this or that. He appears 
determined to have his own way, and yet not to bring about a personal 
conflict between himself and his following.”’ 

‘‘ Ts that cowardice on his part? ”’ 

‘‘ He is not a coward. He doubtless intends that I shall stand the brunt 
of any ill-temper on the part of the men. Should disobedience arise, it will 
be my orders that are disobeyed, not his. If the matter is of no importance 
one way or the other, I take it he will say nothing, but I surmise that when 
it comes to the vital point, he will brush me aside as if I were a feather, and 
himself confront the men, regardless of consequences. This morning I 
thought they would win in such a case, but, by the iron Cross, I am not so 
sure of it now. Remember how he sprung my appointment on the crowd, 
counting, I am sure, on your help. He said to me, when we were alone by 
the tower, that you were the most fair-minded man among the lot, and he 
evidently played on that, giving them not a moment to think, and you 
backed him up. He carried his point, and since then has not said a word 
to them, all orders going through me, but I know he intended, as he told 
‘you, to take the river road, instead of which he has led us over this hilly 
district, until every man is ready to drop. He is himself very sparing on 
wine, and is in fit condition. I understand he has tramped both banks of 
the Rhine, from Ehrenfels to Bonn, so this walk is nothing to him. At the 
end of it, he was off for a stroll, and here are these men lying above the sod 
like the dead underneath it.’’ 

‘*T cannot make him out,’’ mused Ebearhard. ‘*‘ What has been his 
training ? He appears to be well educated, yet in some common matters is 
as ignorant as a child, as, for instance, not knowing the difference in status 
between a skilled artisan and a chaffering merchant! What can have been 
his upbringing? He is not of the merchant class, yet he persuades the chief 
of our merchants, and the most conservative, to engage in this adventure, 
and actually give money and goods to support him. This expedition will 
cost Herr Goebel five thousand thalers, all because of the blandishments of 
a youth who walked in from the street. He is not an artisan of any sort, for 
his hands are quite useless, except when upon the sword hilt.’’ 

‘‘ He said he was a fencing master,’’ explained Greusel. 

‘*T know he did, and yet when he was offered a fee to instruct us, he 
wouldn’t look at it. The first duty of a fencing master, like the rest of us, 
is to make money. Herr Roland evidently scorns it, and, at the last, 
instructs us for nothing. Fencing masters don’t promote free-booting 
expeditions, and besides, a fencing master is always urbane and _ polite, 
cringing to everyone. I have watched Roland closely at times, trying to 
study him, and have caught momentary glimpses of such contempt for us 
that, by the good Lord above us, it made me shrivel up. Greusel, that youth 
has more of the qualities usually attributed to a noble than those which go 
to the make-up of any tradesman.”’ 

‘* He is a puzzle to me,’’ admitted Greusel, ‘‘ and if this excursion does 
not break up at the outset, I am not sure but it will be a success.”’ 
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Noticing a look of alarm in Ebearhard's eyes, Greusel cast a glance over 
his shoulder, and saw Roland standing behind him. The young man said 
quietly : 

‘It hasn’t broken up at the outset, for we are already more than five 
leagues from Frankfort. Our foray must be a success while I have two such 
wise advisers as I find sitting here.’ 

Neither of the men replied. Both were wondering how much their 
leader had overheard. He took his place on the bench beside Ebearhard, 
and said to him: 

‘‘T wish you to act as my sctond lieutenant. If anything happens to 
me, Greusel takes my place, and you take his. This, by the way, is an 
appointment, and not an election. It isnot to be put before the Guild. You 
simply act as second lieutenant, and that is all there is about it.’ 

‘‘ Very good, commander,” said Ebearhard. 

““Greusel, how much money have you? ”’ 

‘* Thirty thalers.”’ | 

‘“Economical man! Will you lend me the sum until we reach 
Assmannshausen ? ”’ 

‘‘ Certainly.’’ Greusel pulled forth his wallet, poured out the gold, and 
Roland took charge of it. 

‘And you, Ebearhard? How are you off for funds? ”’ 

‘‘T possess twenty-five thalers.’ 

‘‘ May I borrow from you as well? ”’ 

66 Oh, yes. 99 

‘‘T was thinking,’’ continued the young man, as he put away the gold, 
‘that this committee idea of the men has merits of its own, therefore I have 
formed myself into a committee, appointed, not elected, and will make the 
disimbursements. Has any one else in the company any money ?”’ 

‘* Not a stiver, so far as I can learn.’’ 

‘* Ah, in that case there is little use in my attempting a collection. Now, 
as I was saying, Greusel, if anything happens to me, you carry on the 
enterprise along the lines I have laid down. The first thing, of course, is 
to reach Assmannshausen.”’ 

‘* Nothing can happen to you before we reach there,’’ hazarded Greusel. 

‘‘T’m not so sure. The sun is very powerful to-day, and should it beat 
me down, let me lie there, and allow nothing: to interrupt the march. Once 
at Assmannshausen, you two are to keep a sharp look-out up the river. 
\When you see the barge, gather your men, and lead them up to it. It is 
to await us about half a league above Assmannshausen.’ 

The three conversed until the hour was consumed, then Roland, throw- 
ing his cloak over his arm, rose, and said to his lieutenant : 

‘“Rouse the men, Greusel, and you, Ebearhard, tell the landlord to 
give each a flagon of wine. We take the road to Wiesbaden. | shall walk 
slowly on ahead, so that you and the company may overtake me.’ 

With this the young leader walked indifferently away, leaving to his 
subordinates the ungracious task of setting tired men to their work again. 
Greusel looked glum, but Ebearhard laughed. 

Some distance to the east of Wiesbaden the leader deflected his com- 
pany from the road, and thus they passed Wiesbaden to the left, arriving 
at the village of Sonnenberg. The straggling company made a halt for A 
short time, while provisions were purchased, every man carrying his own 
share, which was scantily sufficient for supper and breakfast, and a quantity 
of wine was acquired to gratify each throat with about a litre and a half; 
plenty for a reasonable thirst, but not enough for a riot. 

The company grumbled at being compelled to quit Sonnenberg. They 
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had hoped to spend the night at Wiesbaden, and vociferously proclaimed 
themselves satisfied with the amount of country they had already traversed. 
Their leader said nothing, but left Greusel and Ebearhard to deal with 
them. He paid for the provisions and the wine, and then, with his cloak 
loosely over his arm, struck out for the west, as if the declining sun were 
his goal. The rest followed him slowly, in deep depression of spirits. They 
were in a wild country, unknown to any of them. The hills had become 
higher and steeper, and there was not even a beaten path to follow, but 
Roland, who apparently knew his way, trudged steadily on, in advance even 
of his lieutenants. A bank of dark clouds had risen in the east, the heat of 
the day being followed by a thunderstorm that growled menacingly above 
the Taunus mountains, evidently accompanying a torrent of rain, although 
none fell in the line of march. 

The sun had set when the leader brought his men down into the valley 
of the Walluf, about two and a half leagues from Sonnenberg. Here the 
men found themselves in a wilderness, through which ran a brawling 
stream. Roland announced to them that this would be their camping place 
for the night. At once there was an uproar of dissent. How were they to 
camp out without tents? A heavy rain was impending. Listen to the 
thunder, and take warning from the swollen torrent. 

“Wrap your cloaks around you,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ and sleep under the 
trees. I have often done it myself, and will repeat the experience to-night. 
If you are not yet tired enough to ensure sound slumber, I shall be delighted 
to lead you a few leagues further on.”’ 

The men, gathered in a circle, held a low-voiced, sullen consultation. 
They speedily decided upon returning to Sonnenberg, which it was the 
unanimous opinion of the company they should never have left. Townsmen 
all, who had not in their lives spent a night without a roof over their heads, 
such accommodation as their leader proposed seemed like being cast away 
on a desert island. The mystery of the forest affrighted them. For all they 
could tell, the woods were full of wild animals, and they knew that some- 
where near were lurking outlaws no less savage. The eighteen, ignoring 
Greusel and Ebearhard, who stood on one side, watching their deliberations 
with anxious faces, moved im a body upon their leader, who sat on the bank 
of the torrent, his feet dangling down towards the foaming water. 

“*'We have resolved to return to Sonnenberg,’’ said the leader of the 
conclave. : 

‘An excellent resolution,’? agreed Roland, pleasantly. ‘‘It is a 
pleasant village, and I have passed through it several times, but Wiesbaden, 
which is much larger, possesses the advantage of being half a league nearer.”’ 

The spokesman seemed taken aback by Roland's nonchalant attitude. 

**We do not know the road to Wiesbaden, and, indeed, are in some 
doubt whether or not we can find our way to Sonnenberg, with darkness 
coming on.”’ , 

“Then if I were you, I shouldn’t attempt it. Why not eat your supper, 
and drink your wine in this pleasant grove? ”’ 

‘“ By that time it will be as dark as Frebus,’’ protested the spokesman. 

‘So it will. Then remain here, as I suggested, for the night.” 

‘* No; we are determined to reach Sonnenberg. A storm impends.”’ 

‘‘In that case, don’t let me detain you. The gloom thickens as you 
spend time in talk.”’ 

“Qh, that’s all very well, but when we reach Sonnenberg, we will 
need money.” 
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‘‘ And we are resolved to secure it.”’ 

‘* Quite right.’’ 

‘*'We demand from you three thalers for each man. 

‘Oh, you want it from me? ’’ 

‘* Yes, we do.”’ 

‘* That would absorb all the funds I possess.”’ 

‘“No matter. We intend to have it.’ 

‘You mean that you will take it from me by force ? 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘Ah, well, such being the case, don’t vou think it would be better for 
me to give it up willingly eae 

* T think so. 

‘“] quite agree with you. There are cighteen of you, all armed with 
swords, while I control but one blade.”’ 

Saying this, he unfastened his cloak, which he had put on in the 
gathering chill of the evening, and untied from his belt a well-filled wallet, 
which he held up to their gaze. 

' As this bag undisputedly belongs to me, [ have a right to dispose of 
it as I choose. | therefore give it to the brook, whose outery is as insistent 
as yours, and much more musical.”’ 

‘*Stop! Herr Roland, stop!’’ shouted Ebearhard, but the warning 
came too late. The young man flung the bag into the torrent, where it 
disappeared in a smother of foam. He rose to his feet, and drew his sword. 

‘Tf you wish a fight now, it will be for the love of it, no filthy lucre 
being at stake.’ 

‘“By Plutus, but you are an accursed fool!’ cried the spokesman, 
making no further show of fight now that there was nothing but steel to 
be gained by a contest. 

‘A fool: yes!’’ said Roland. ‘* And therefore the better qualified to 
lead all such. Now go to Sar enbeie or go to Flades! ”’ 

The men did neither. Thev sat down under the trees, ale their supper, 
and drank their wine. 

‘Will you dine with me?’ said Roland, approaching his two gloomy 
lieutenants, who stood silent at some distance from the circle formed bv 
the others. 

‘“¥es,’’ said Greusel, sullenly, ‘ Bui I would have dined with greater 
pleasure if you had not proven the spokesman’s words true.”’ 

“You mean about my being a fool? Oh, vou vourself practically 
called me that this morning. Come, let us sit down further along the 
stream, where we cannot be accused of eavesdropping, and where they 
cannot overhear what we sav.” 

This being done, Roland continued cheerfully : 

‘“T may explain to you that a week ago I had only a wallet of my own, 
but before leaving on this journey, I called upon my mother, and she 
presented me with another. [ foresaw during mutlagassen that a demand 
would be made upon us for money, therefore [ borrowed all that you twe 
possessed. Walking on ahead, I prepared for what I knew must come, 
hlling the empty wallet with very small stones picked up along the road. 
That wallet went into the stream. It is surprising how prone human nature 
is to jump at conclusions. Why should anv of you think that I was 
simpleton enough to throw away good money? What a world it is, to 
be sure!” 
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Half an hour later all were Iving enveloped in their cleaks, sleeping 
soundly because of their fatigue, in spite of being out of doors. Next 
morning there was consternation in the camp, real or pretended. Herr 
Roland was nowhere to be found, nor did further search reveal his where- 
abouts. 





A RONDEAU 


By Avron STRAWBRIDGE 


Her name? “ Babette.’ The month was May, 
Alack-a-day, alack-a-day! 

Of old Provence the rose was she. 

An unplucked bud of Fortunes tree 


She was to be.  dlack-a-day! 


When first we met the woods were gay, 
Though naught to us how gay were they. 


Her eves were blue. . . . Love could but be, ma mie, for you! 


When last we met, one summers day, 
The hearse was black, the horses gravy. 
They passed with measured tread. Each knee 


Was bent but mine. “ Pah! bend the knee? 


Towhom? towhom?” .. I can but pray, ma mie, for vou. 
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A SLIPSHOD WOOING 


By E. Rerp-MaTHEson 
Illustrated by Helen Mackenzie 


a1 T was all the fault of Jack Verrall’s relations—I mean 
<:s1 of his immediate family; for as Jack lived at home, 
and his earnings had long formed the main family 
income—the only part, anyhow, to be reckoned on 
with certainty, it is not uncharitable to suppose that 
the objections to his marriage were not entirely 
disinterested. 

It is true that Jack and Pollie had been 
“ walking » for five long years without encountering 
active opposition from the Verrall household; but we all know that there 
may be a good deal of “ walking ” in the above sense, without anything 
coming of it. 

And the Verralls, taking this view, had been pretty easy in their minds, 
until one dreadful Sunday, when, so to speak, a mine exploded under their 
feet. ? 

If Jack had confessed to forgery or manslaughter, his people could 
hardly have taken it worse than they did the announcement of his intended 
marriage. His mother “told him straight” that he would rue the day 
that ever he set eyes on “ that Wackett girl”; and his father, who suffered 
from a constitutional objection to active occupation of any sort, coupled 
with a chronic thirst, went so far as to call Jack an “ ungrateful young 
scamp ”—demanded what more comfort he wanted than he got at home; 
and later in the day (that is to say, after closing time at the Coach and 
Horses) made pathetic allusions to grey hairs being brought down in sorrow 
to graves. 

As to Jack’s sisters, they contented themselves with slighting criticisms 
upon Miss Wackett’s personal appearance, adding that it was just like Jack’s 
foolish good nature to take pity upon a girl no other decent young fellow 
would look at, and that she ought to be ashamed to take advantage of his 
soft-heartedness. | 

In all this Jack’s sisters showed a knowledge of the workings of the 
hunian mind worthy a better cause. His mother’s apprehensions for his 
future did not seriously trouble him; and it is to be feared that he took his 
father’s allusions to grey hairs and graves with several grains of salt. But 
it was his sisters’ attitude upon the news of his intended marriage which 
sent the thermometer of his spirits to zero as he climbed the steep narrow 
stairway to his little chamber under the roof. 
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Strange, he had never noticed that Pollie was so plain as they said, 
nor that her figure was like a sack of feathers tied round the middle—nor 
that she did up her hair behind in a knot like a pickled onion. Above all, 
1t had never occurred to him that Pollie would have been a drug in the 
village matrimonial market if he had not “taken pity ” upon her. But 
as Jack lay tossing on his hard little bed on that fateful Saturday night, it 
seemed to him as though scales had fallen from his eyes. 

Here was a pretty mess he had got himself into! How to get out 
of it the deuce only knew. 

And to-morrow was Sunday, and he had promised to take Pollie to 
see a certain cottage, and talk over what wanted doing to it. 

The said cottage belonged to Simon Wickens, local coal and corn 
dealer, and preacher at a private Bethel of his own adjoining his house 
and stores; and the arrangement was that he should find the paint and the 
papers, and that Jack, whose trade it was, should do the work. 

That cottage door-key weighed heavy in Jack’s pocket as he sat with 
his folks at breakfast that Sunday morning. No direct mention was made 
of yesterday’s scene, but it was fresh in the minds of everybody; and Jack’s 
sisters were past-mistresses in the art of innuendo; so that a certain constraint 
brooded over the meal. 

Little did Pollie Wackett guess the thoughts that were in her lover’s 
mind as they set off together on Sunday afternoon to walk to the cottage. 
She was waiting for him at her father’s gate with a smile and a conscious 
blush which the man who had called them forth might well have found 

becoming. 
| But Jack only saw how stout she was—she seemed literally bursting 
out of her flowered delaine blouse—and that her cheeks were too red and shiny. 

He knew nothing of the heroism which had led Pollie to compress 
her substantial feet into brand-new high-heeled shoes a size too small and 
impossibly pointed at the toes—all for love of him; and to mask with smiles 
a discomfort which grew more poignant with every passing minute. 

As they walked to the little cottage which, two short days ago, Jack 
had thought himself in luck to secure (for cottages are scarce in these Sussex 
wilds), Pollie rattled on happily about the future. Castles in the air are 
not the exclusive property of the rich. | 

Just at first her lover’s monosyllabic replies passed muster; but 
presently, pulling up short in the midst of an ecstasy, she said anxiously, 
“ Anything the matter to-day, Jack? ” 

“ Not as I knows on. What d’yer ask for? ” 

“© Oh, nothin’—I only thought you might have a bit o’ toothache, 
or somethin’ a 

He eyed her queerly. ‘ What put that into yer head? ” 

‘“¢ Why—you seem so dull and out o’ spirits; and I’m just feelin’ as 
if I could jump over the moon.” 

A twinge of pain passed over Pollie’s good-humoured features as she 
wrung her ankle; and indeed it séemed a far cry from those pointed sevens 
to the mildest of saltatory feats. 

Jack suppressed an  ungallant tetort; and _ presently they 
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We could go straight off to ny aunt’s at Dorking—she’s allus said she'd 
have me for my honeymoon.” The girl laughed appealingly and laid her 
hand on his shoulder: ‘Shall it be Bank ’Oliday time, Jack, dear? ” 

Jack hesitated. It seemed to him that he was in for trouble whichever 
way things went. 

Either he must run counter to the very decidedly expressed views of 
his family, or he must break with Pollie—in which case there would be 
her father, stalwart ex-Police-Sergeant Wackett, to reckon with, to say 
nothing of his private own feelings in the matter (which at the present 
' moment were in a state of chaos and wanted sorting badly). 

Perhaps Jack’s good angel stood beside him, prompting; perhaps the 
lad, like -better men and worse, simply yielded to the pressure of the 
moment, putting the future from his calculation. Whocan say? In any 
case : 





“ Well, say Bank ’Oliday time then, if you wish it,” he said, with 

a sickly grin. ‘ That’s only about six weeks though. [Il have to buck 
up if I’m to get the place painted and papered in after hours.” | 

“And Pll have to buck up and get my things ready,” said the girl, 
with a joyous laugh. It took not much to set her life’s sun shining again. 

They left the cottage, Pollie watching proudly as her lover locked the 
door and pocketed the key; it seemed a foretaste of happy days to come. 

Feeling himself incapable of sustaining the rdle of expectant bride- 
groom any longer just then, Jack recollected a particular promise to Tom 
Francis to go and have a look at his terrier bitch’s new litter of pups. 

As for Pollie, she went home and, taking off the pointed-toed 7’s with 
gasps of relief, thrust her outraged feet into roomy house-slippers. 

And presently, over Sunday tea with her parents and a friend or two 
who had dropped in, she made bashful communication that Jack had “ named 
the day.” 


Jack Verrall led a dog’s life at home during the weeks menween that 
June Sunday and the last days of July. 

His family remained consistent to their attitude on the announcement 
of his engagement; and poor Jack was daily the discomforted auditor of 
dark predictions (which, beginning impersonally, generally ended with 
names mentioned) upon the leisurely repentance bound to follow marriage. 
without a parent’s blessing. 

As to his sisters, they treated him as a sort of pariah, seldom addressing 
him, but speaking at him, and of someone else, in terms which made the 
poor fellow tingle to box their ears—if only he had the pluck. Needless 
to say, Jack put in but little of his time, these days, in the bosom of his 
family. 

Pollie was not without her private troubles during those Midsummer 
weeks, mitigated as they were by the joys of choosing and preparing her 
‘“ trousseau,” and supported as she was by a splendid natural optimism, 
which made her tell herself over and over that “it would all come right 


by-and-by.” 
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Such painstaking self-reassurance is not, perhaps, the best of signs; 
few of us, though, but have had recourse to it at one time or another. 

Pollie was a dressmaker herself, in a modest way; so her frocks were 
made at home, and hopes and fears buzzed through her brain to the whirring 
rhythm of her machine. 

More than one excursion had to be made to Brighton for purchases. 
The summer sales were on, and Pollie’s imagination and desires ran riot. 

Such Bargains! Why, it was a sort of extravagance not to take one 
of those dress-lengths of delaine at 6/11; and as to certain remnants of 
blouse silk and velveteen, it seemed rank folly to neglect the chance of them; 
while the flowers and some of the trimmed hats were literally “ given away.” 

The wedding dress itself was to be of rose-pink cashmere; none of 
your “sale goods,” well understood. Pollie paid the full original price 
of 3/11 per yard, and paid it without grudging. 

Was it not for her wedding gown, emblem, as it were, of the rosy 
future she dreamed of ? (She did not put this into words, of course, but 
it was her attitude of mind.) 

Pollie “saw very little of her lover nowadays; never, indeed, except 
on Sundays; for he had put his foot down upon a tentative proposal to 
come to the new cottage to “‘ see how he was getting on,” saying he didn’t 
care to have his work looked at half finished. - 

Pollie tried to think that he only wanted to surprise her; but in her 
heart of hearts she knew that things were not as she could wish them 
between herself and Jack. Never mind; once they were married, and he 
away from the influence of his family (for it is not to be supposed that their 
views were a secret), things would come all right. 

Pollie was too busy to grizzle overmuch; were there not the sheets 
and tablecloths, all the household linen to hem, in addition to the making 
of the trousseau? - 

And poor Jack must be busier still, what with his regular work in the 
day and the furbishing of their cottage in the evenings. 

Even Sundays were not the happy times which Pollie had a right to 
expect. Jack evinced a new-found objection to public places or the high- 
road, insisting upon field paths, unfrequented lanes, or the open heath; 
whereas Pollie had the natural desire of a bride-expectant to show herself 
in the company of her man. 

At the first blush this reticence of Jack’s seemed to argue a desire to 
take his lady-love far from the madding crowd and have her all to himself. 
But alas! he never profited by his opportunities; nothing could be less lover- 
like than his demeanour when they were alone; and it seemed to Pollie that 
most of the advances had to come from herself. 

At last—it was the Sunday before their marriage Saturday—the limit 
of her forbearance was reached. Jack’s humour as they went down a sandy 
lane skirting th: open heath was glummer than ever. 

Away to the skyline stretched the undulations of the wild Sussex land- 
scape; the pines bordering the lane on its enclosed side yielding spicy odours 
to the July sunshine, and here and there in the fields new-mown hay exhaled 
its fragrance. | 
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Above the lover’s heads little fleecy clouds, like straying sheep, wan- 
dered across the blue, and a pair of peewits wheeled on their long pinions 
and uttered their weird cry. 

Everything seemed happy, Pollie thought, except Jack. Her heart 
swelled with long pent-up injury. What had she done that she should see 
nothing but gloom in return for her smiles and her efforts to please and 
cheer? Where was her fault that her lively chatter, kept up at times when 
her heart was sore, should be met with silence or answered in curt mono- 
syllables? 

And why, too, must they always sneak away by lanes and by-paths 
as though Jack were ashamed of his choice? Other men liked to be seen 
with their girls, and were not shy even of putting an arm round a willing 
waist; but Jack—he “ never offered ” to do such a thing, even in private, 
let alone when others were by. She was not unreasonable; she fully took 
into account the opposition from Jack’s family (well she understood also 
the reason for it); but must she always suffer for their meanness, always 
stand last in Jack’s consideration ? 

Jack had “no call” to be ashamed of his choice; her father was an 
ex-police-sergeant retired on a good-conduct pension, while Jack’s was a 
lazy beer-swilling old carpenter, who thought it no shame to be supported 
_by his son. Ah well! If Jack really thought more of his family’s opinion 
than he did of her 

Her heart was hot within her, yet she gave him another chance. “ This 
time next week, Jack, dear,” she said, with a little nudge at his arm. 

“You seems in the seventh heaven about it,” he rejoined brutally; 
‘ that’s mor’n what I am.” 

She caught her breath. 

‘¢ Jack—Jack—do you mean it?” 

“© Do I mean what? ” 

‘Jack! Do you want it to be off atween us? ” 

She spoke quickly, yet with a last appeal in her voice. 

‘“*‘ Maybe as I do, and maybe as I don’t.” 

The young man slashed at some bracken stalks with his stick as he 
said the cruel words. 

Pollie brought up short and faced him; her florid face had gone grey, 
and a look of pain darkened her eyes. 

“‘ That’s no answer,” she said; “ tell me straight—do you want it te 
be off? ” 

Jack shifted uneasily, and bored his stick into the sandy soil. “ Might 
be best thing, p’raps,” he said, with a stupid laugh like a gulp. 

The blood surged back to Pollie’s brain. ‘“ Straight, now,” she cried 
sharply, “ yes or no? ” 

Then, as he stood with averted head and a stupid grin of indecision, 
she added passionately : 

“ Very well, then, if you don’t know your mind I know mine. It’s 
all off—and you can go along home and tell your folks so. Tell °em as 
Sergeant Wackett’s daughter found she couldn’t stoop to marry the son 
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So Pollie sat on the heath and cried until her handkerchief was a damp 
ball. But when she arrived at home her tears were dry, and only the 
heightened colour in her plump cheeks told of emotions within. 

Her parents received the news variously and_ characteristically. 
“'There’s a pretty scandal it’l] make! ” said Mamma Wackett, with uplifted 
hands (she was no sentimentalist). ‘ Just think o? them banns bein’ put 
up for nought—though that’s nothin’ to matter against them new clothes, 
and the weddin’-cake ordered, and—I must see whether I can’t stop them 
— acomin’, and get Briggs to change that ’am for a good bit o’ fryin’ 

acon 

““Oh, dry up, Mother,” said the ex-sergeant. ‘ What do it matter 
about ’am or bacon when our child’s a-frettin?? Not that ’e’s worth any 
decent girl a-frettin’ after ’im ”’—the sergeant warmed with his own elo- 
quence—“ to think o’ the likes of us bein’ slighted by dirt like them 
Verralls, as ain’t fit to black our boots—no, nor yet for doormats for to wipe 
°emon. Well, Pollie, gal, don’t you fret; you’ve ’ad an escape, that’s what 
you’ve ’ad—and though you mayn’t think it now, you’ll live to be thankful.” 

But the girl had fairly broken down, and rocked to and fro sobbing. 

The sergeant regarded his daughter pitifully, and laid a big hand upon 
her heaving shoulders. 

«Just let ’1m come into my sight,” he growled; “Tl lay he don’t 
soon forget it.” 

As for Mamma Wackett, she bustled around to get the tea, though it 
wanted nearly an hour to their usual time. 

Tea was the good lady’s panacea for most earthly ills; when this failed 
to comfort, well—things had indeed come to a pass! 

The wedding day that was to have been came and passed, and Pollic 
had never stirred out of doors. 

““Come out, along o’ your Dad,” had besought the sergeant, ‘ and 
show ’em all as you don’t care.” 

“© Oh, I don’t care,” said the girl, but there was a contradictory break 
in her voice; “I wouldn’t take ’im now if ’e went down to me on his bended 
knees. I know ’im too well.” 

All the same, she wouldn’t go out; and she spent most of her time 
in her little bedroom, crying over the frocks and hats which were not wanted, 
and dropping heavy tears upon the pink-and-white_ tea-service, and the pile 
of neatly hemmed house-linen which Jay in a brown paper parcel in a corner. 
It had been her pride to make these contributions to their future home— 
all out of her own earnings, too. 

One day, from her window, she saw Jack Verrall coming along the 
road. She bobbed down to the level of her lace blind that he might not 
see her; but through a hole in it she watched hungrily, and saw that he 
slackened his pace, and cast sheepish and stealthy glances at the house. 
Apparently he saw something, for he straightened himself with a jerk and 
went on. 

Pollie, peering round the corner, saw her father’s broad back stooping 
over his weeding at the side of the house. 





A Slipshod Wooing 40 


On Bank Holiday there was to bea flower show and féte in the grounds 
of a local magnate. 

‘“‘ Buck up, old lady,” pleaded the sergeant affectionately; ‘‘ this can’t 
go on for ever, you know. Put on your hat and come out with mother 
and me.” 

But Pollie wouldn’t. 

“‘ Let ’er alone, Jim,” said Mrs. Wackett, who was getting to the end 
of her patience (there had never been much sympathy between mother and 
daughter), “let °er be. Some gals don’t seem to ’ave no pride, like. Now, 
if that was me, I'd show ’em.” 

“Well, I don’t like leavin’ the child alone, Bank °Oliday an? all,” 
persisted the sergeant; and there was a suspicious moisture in his eye as he 
lingered to kiss his daughter behind the door. 

“Pm all right, Dad,” she said, smiling at him bravely; but two tears 
fell upon the oilcloth in the passage as she closed the door after him. 

The sergeant and his wife were not long out of sight, when, from the 
opposite direction, Jack Verrall came along the road.  Pollie espied him, 
a again, with beating heart, watched him through that useful hole in “her 
blind. 

He walked slowly, and had a tentative air, as though uncertain what 
he meant to do. Near the gate he stopped, and glanced sheepishly towards 
the sergeant’s garden, turning his head as little as might be. Then he 
looked down the road and up it. Not a soul in sight; almost to a man 
or woman the village had turned out to the féte in the Squire’s park. 

Verrall put his hand to the gate-latch. It came up with a click, and 
Pollie noticed that he jumped. His nerves must be in a queer state. 

A faint knock; she clasped her hands together, and smiled. Had he 
come to go on his bended knees to her? Her mother had hinted that she— 
Pollie—had no pride. Very well; now they should see. 

She cast one glance at herself in her dingy toilet-glass on the chest 
of drawers. Pollie was not pretty, but it libelled her sadly—gave one pat 
to her hair, and, descending, opened the door. 

““Good morning, Mister Verrall,” she said, with a superb coomes®: 
“ Did you want to see the sergeant? -I’m sorry ’e’s not at ’ome.’ 

“‘ It wasn’t the sergeant as I come to see,” said the young man very 
meaningly. 

“ Mrs. Wackett’s out too, I’m sorry,” said Pollie in a conventional 
tone of polite regret; “ gone to the feete, both of ’em.” 

‘‘Nor it wasn’t your mother I come to see; I thought as they’d be 
out. Pollie, I—may I come in a minnit? ” 

“ Sorry I don’t ’ave gentlemen to the ’ouse when dad and mother’s 
out,” she said, with prim politeness; “ p’raps you could leave a message? ” 

“TI arn’t got no message,” said the young fellow roughly in his dis- 
comfort; “ I come to see you, Pollie—that’s what I come for.” 

““« Miss Wackett,’ if you please,” she amended briskly. 

“TI couldn’t lay my tongue to it, Pollie,” he said, with reproachful 
tenderness, and getting a little nearer. 

H 
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“‘ Practice makes perfect,” rejoined Miss Wackett cheerfully, and 
retreating; “‘ we never know what we can do till we try.” 

“ Pll never try, then,” he said doggedly; “ ‘ Mister ’ and ‘ Miss’ ain’t 
no go between you and me, Pollie.” 

“Well, I won’t keep you from the feete,” she said briskly; “ and I’ve 
got lots to do.” | 

‘“‘] don’t want to go to no feete,” said the young man, angry and 
desperate; “ I?d somethin’ partic’lar to say to yer—but if yer don’t care ’bout 
hearin? it ms | 

“I can’t think whatever it could be,” she said, with cheerful indiffer- 
ence; but she was temporising, and perhaps he saw it, for, almost imper- 
ceptibly, he had edged himself within the doorway, and she had given way 
proportionately. 

“ Pollie,” said her sometime lover solemnly, “ what be you a-goin’ 
to do with all them things as you’ve bought—them clothes, and linen, and 
china, and all the whole kit? ” 

Instantly her manner changed. 

“J don’t see as that’s any business o” yours,” she retorted fiercely, 
“and if that’s all you’ve come to say y 

“If you was to sell ’em again you'd never get nothin’ near what 
you give for ’em,” he blundered on, unwarned by her eyes; “ not ’alf nor 
a quarter, you wouldn’t.” 

_ J] wasn’t thinkin’ of sellin’ ’em, I’m obliged to you,” she said, with 
dangerous politeness. It was the calm before the storm, but he, stupid, 
did not know it. 

“Then what be you a-goin’ to do with it all? ” 

“ Now, look you here, Mister Jack Verrall,” she said, with a furious 
inflection on the title; “ don’t you go for to trouble your head about them 
things o’ mine—they’]] come in very ’andy afore long. If you think as you’re 
the only man as wanted to marry me, you’!! find you’re jolly well mistaken— 
jn no great while, p’raps. But p’raps you’re thinkin’ o’ settin’? up house- 
keepin’ yourself, and want to buy them things a bargain! Ha! ha! ” 

She threw back her head and laughed loud and scornfully, as though 
this were a very fine joke indeed. 

Stung by her ridicule, the young man shifted uneasily from one foot 
to the other; but he stuck doggedly to his not very apparent point. 

“‘ Seems a pity, like, about that cottage, seein’ as they’re so hard to 
get—nor I don’t know what to do with the furnitur’ and things if I give 
it up.” | 

Pe If you arst me,” she said, ‘“‘I should say as there’s only one way out 
o’ the muddle.’ 

He looked eager; but meeting the bitter scorn in her eyes his face fell. 

“ Only thing as I can see for you is to get married,” she went on; 
“ there’s lots o’ girls as ain’t so very partic’lar ” 

“© There’s only one gal for me,” he said, in a low voice; “ that’s you, 
Pollie, and you knows it.” 


“ Not if you was to go down on your bended knees to me, Jack 
Verrall.” 
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‘TOM MOORE AND THE 
OLD MAID 


By Nora VyYNNE 


Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 


‘‘ Has sorrow thy young day shaded, 
As clouds on the morning fleet, 

To past have those young days faded, 

That even in sorrow were sweet.”’ 


een” HE little old maid was singing from a song-book bound 
>i in faded red silk, ornamented with still more faded 
gold lettering and scroll work. 

There are still a few old maids left in England. 
Real old maids, as different from the self-contained, 
self-reliant, contented ‘ bachelor women” as the 
smell of a growing pine from that of dried lavender. 
Laetitia Dawne was of the dried lavender type. A 
| little, faded, cleanly-fragrant creature of tender 
regrets and memories, not of any special sorrow, but of lost youth, and 
present old maidhood generally. 

Of course, it was her parents’ fault for christening her Laetitia. 
Strange that a name which, being interpreted, means “ joy,” should also 
invar.ably mean old maidhood; but who ever heard of a married Laetitia? 

She loved Moore’s melodies so much that she had had them set in 
her musical-box long ago, and she sang herself, now and again. To-night 
—Christmas Eve—she sat at the old-fashioned piano—its tone was a little 
thin and flutelike, but it was in tune—and played a tinkling, delicate accom- 
paniment that seemed to put back the clock of time to the date of her song, 
and she sang in a soft, sweet, limited little voice, like what one would expect 
from a thrush that was not very well. 





‘’ Has hope lke the bird in the story, 
That flitted from tree to tree 
With the talisman’s ghittering glory, 
Has hope been that bird to thee? 
Gn branch after branch alighting, 
The gem did she still display, 
And when nearest and most inviting, 
Then waft the fair prize away.” 


Ah, yes; that was just it. Life had always been like that. Happiness, 
success, gratified ambition, always a little way ahead of her, never falling into 
her hands. She'd been nearly a beauty when she left school, and her aunt, 
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Lady Rivers, had always promised her a season in town; but when the 
time came another niece, whom the lady had been chaperoning meanwhile, 
ran away and married a groom, and Lady Rivers said she’d never take the 
responsibility of looking after a girl again. | 

Then she had dreamt of success as an authoress, because the Editor 
of the Smallborough Gazette had published her novel. (That was before 
the days of syndicates.) But though she had written and written for years, 
and Editors had always advised her to try again—in those days Editors 
had a little leisure for courtesy in declining MSS.—no one had ever taken 
anything else. 

Then her mother and she had opened a little school, and it began to 
be quite a big school—just for common folks; she was not clever enough 
to teach accomplishments—and then board schools were invented and one 
was built next door, and the little private school was ruined. 

Then Lady Rivers came forward again and said that as Laetitia was 
now of a staid age, she would take her as companion and provide for her 
in her will, and so she did; but after Laetitia had endured eight years of 
slavery, Lady Rivers invalidated her will by marrying, and died before she 
could make another. So the husband got everything, and poor Laetitia 
was thrown on her own meagre—very meagre—income again. It was 
always the way, always; the good luck vanished when the time came to 
grasp it. And now, at last, neither bird nor talisman was so much as in 
sight. Her voice broke a little in the next verse: 


‘‘ Has Love to that soul so tender 
Been like a Livonian mine, 
When sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine. 
But if in pursuit we grow deeper, 
Allured by the gem that shone, 
Ah, false as the dream of the sleeper, . 
Like love the bright ore is gone.”’ 


Yes, that was true, too. She had been going to be married once, and 
was very pleased indeed about it, as any girl fresh from school and utterly 
ignorant of love and life and herself and mankind might well have been. 
It was so romantic, so interesting! He had only seen her in church, and 
he called on her mother and said that he wasa Polish Prince. In those days, 
there were still ‘“‘ Polish Princes,” not only in stories, but in real life. One 
of them wrote songs—famous songs—that professionals sung at concerts. 
She did not sing them—but she liked Tom Moore better—and there was 
nothing in her special Prince’s story which did not seem credible to a little 
schoolgirl and her simple-minded mother; but the “ Prince ” disappeared 
the day before the wedding, taking all the marketable presents—and £20 
which he had borrowed. | 

That was not the only incident, though it had been her only real 
“ love affair.’ Nothing else had ever gone far enough. There was the 
young schoolmaster with the poetic face, but he had died just when the 
affair had seemed to be going a little further than tender friendship. And 
then there was the nephew of Lady Rivers. Ah, how splendid and dashing 
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he was! But before things had got further than their sending each other 
“valentines through the post, though they were in the same house, Lady 
Rivers had found it out and sent her nephew abroad. He had come back 
‘Six years afterwards, married and fat and uninteresting. And then there 
_ Wwas—— But it was always the same. She had never loved of been loved. 
_, Other girls had had mothers and friends who helped their love affairs on; 
_ she had only had people who kept them off. And it seemed that she was 
one of the sort of people whose love affairs always need a little outside 
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She was, after all, cut out for the old-fashioned heroine, for her tears 
became her, flushing her face and sparkling in her eyes. 

Dear Tom Moore! The only poet in the world who has ever sung 
consolation to old maids. 

She turned to his portrait in the old scarlet- covered music book with 
the faded gold lettering. 

His queer kind little face seemed to smile at her. His knee-breeches 
and silk stockings made her think of court suits and courtliness. Ah! he 
was a lover. This gentle, true, honourable soul, a fearless patriot at a 
time when patriotism was dangerous for an Irishman. Robert Emmett’s 
brother had been imprisoned in a bleak Scotch fortress for less than Moore 
had dared to sing in London drawing-rooms. He had suffered, too. The 
brilliant wit, the darling of Society, had been in prison for his fearlessness, 
and among it all he, happy in his faithful love for his faithful Bessie, had 
sung that song to comfort all desolate old maids such as she. 

Her fingers idly tinkled the accompaniment. She sang the song again 
—it was as if he was making love to her. She felt her pulses quicken, 
her voice tremble. Had love ever come so near before? She sang the 
song a third time. -It was as if he were in the room, leaning as a lover 
might lean over her chair, as if his hand were in her hair, his lips on her 
shoulder. It was rather indelicate and not quite right—a married man— 
but then he had been dead so long. 

She turned from the piano, her gas was low. She always kept it so 
when she played from memory. On the hearthrug between her and the 
flickering fire a neat gentleman-like figure in knee breeches and black silk 
stockings was standing, hat in hand. He bowed with a flourish. 

“Madam, ten thousand thanks for this kindness—this condescen- 
sion.” 

“ Kindness, sir—condescension ? » she murmured. “I don’t under- 
stand?” 

“ Your kindness in permitting my presence. I have waited for this 
a long while.” 

“ Waited, sir? I did not know—lI did not see that you were here.” 

‘“‘T have waited, madam, for someone to take me seriously, to do justice 
to my sincerity.” 

“ Your sincerity? But I » She was sure of him now. “Oh, 
Mr. Moore,” she cried, “I never doubted it. I love your song.” 

“Tt has this merit, madam, it came from my heart. My heart bled 
when I thought of lovely but unloved women—roses no bee sipped, no 
butterfly found out—wine left undrunk.” 

Laetitia Dawne was a teetotaler, and the last simile struck her as 
frightfully wicked and fascinating. She hesitated and blushed, which, of 
course, was just what any woman should have done when Moore made love 
to her. 

“You sang my song, madam, as I would choose, were choice per- 
mitted me, that it should ever be sung. You sang from the heart.” 

“ T could sing it no other way. Oh, I have been lonely so many years.” 
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“You have sung my song three times, each time from the heart, on 
Christmas Eve,” he said. ‘ That is so much of the spell that you see me 
here. But you must touch me before it comes true.” 

‘J dare not.” 

‘“‘ Ah, madam, for pity’s sake. All these years hope has played the 
enchanted bird with me, too. Again and again the spell has almost been 
complete, but never quite complete until to-night. At first, often, for 
people loved me in my time; but after a while my songs grew old-fashioned, 
they ceased to be heard. Then at last, fifty years ago, a girl sang that song 
—once—twice. I was ready, hat in hand, on the doorway of Elysium. She 
began to sing the third time—the first verse—the second—the third—line 
followed line . 

“She never finished? ” 

There was sympathy, but there was also a certain sharpness, somewhat 
suggestive of jealousy, in the tone. 

“ No, madam. Hialf-way through the last line she was interrupted. 
A huge coarse-bearded sailor bounced into the room, and she never sang 
my song again.” 7 

“ T will sing it often—always.” 

“‘ Madam, if you would but touch my hand with yours, you would 
sing my songs still, perhaps, but only those that tell of happy love. ‘ Oh, 
had we some bright little isle of our own,’ and ‘ The young May moon in 
beaming love.’ Madam, let my devotion, my patience, plead for me,” 
and he dropped on one knee. 

“But Bessy,” she murmured. ‘Oh, Mr. Moore, Bessy.” 

His face seemed to grow grave, and noble, and somehow curiously 
modern. 

“‘ Bessy is in Heaven, with the Heavenly part of Tom Moore. She has 
no use for the earthly part, which wanders back to earth whenever his songs 
are sung, but can only be seen or heard when someone sings as you sang, 
and can only wake to reality, to life, at your touch. But that part of Tom 
Moore could make you happy—madam, I swear it! Listen! ” 

There was a little “ crick ” as the firelight suddenly died out, leaving 
only a red glow, and the musical-box started all by itself. Ting! Ting! 
The air it played this time was, “ Oh, believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,” and, raising his head and fixing tender eyes upon Laetitia, 
the strange visitor sang in a voice as uncertain and flutelike as hers, but 
not by any means as sweet: 





“Oh, believe me, Laetitia, your music divine, 
That has brought me from regions above. 
ITas made me all vours; let one kiss make vou mine, 
For a lifetime of comfort and love.’’ 


Laetitia crept slowly towards him, holding out a frightened, fluttering 
hand. 

He grasped it in both his. Strange, she would have expected a ghost’s 
hand to be cold, but those hands burned. He drew her nearer yet, breathless 
with a dreadful delicious fear. She resisted teebly—more feebly. 
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“But Chimpaapu is your slave, sir,” answered Butilesi respectfully. 

‘“‘ That is nothing. Must a man answer for that which his slave does? ” 

“‘ That is our custom.” 

I said something rude about the custom and relapsed into silence. It 
was true in a sense that Chimpaapu was my slave. Some years before, 
Butilesi, in deference to European law, had arbitrarily arrested and brought 
before me a pair of scoundrels who were offering for sale in a neighbouring 
village a miserable lad, half-starved and craven with fear, whose abject 
condition had earned him the name of Chimpaapu (the Shudderer). I was 
powerless to interfere, and knew that if I reported the matter to the nearest — 
magistrate, who was stationed two days’ journey away, the slave-hawkers 
would have ample time to remove their victim to some place where the law 
could not reach them. As I could rescue the boy at little cost to myself 
(his price, reduced by threats and haggling, was equivalent to three shillings 
and fourpence of English money), I solved the difficulty by buying him 
With fatherly care old Butilesi nursed Chimpaapu back to health, and then, 
as the boy did not know the name of the village from which he had been 
kidnapped, nor even whether his parents were alive, I attached him to my 
household, had him taught to wash dishes, mend clothes, and wait at table, 
and paid him wages on the same scale as those received by my other junior 
servants. I had always considered my conduct in this matter highly estim- 
able and philanthropic, but there were limits to my good nature, and it 
stopped short at paying for Chimpaapu’s frolics. 

“© How much does Chikwawa demand for the lost fowls? ” I enquired. 

“Two goats.” 

‘“‘ They will cost as much as I pay Chimpaapu in as many months. If 
I pay Chikwawa and withhold Chimpaapu’s wages till the sum is complete 
he will run away.” a 

‘* Zhee! A man does not eat grass when there is rice to be had. He 
will not run away.” 

““ This once only will I pay then. But I do not keep servants who 
make trouble for me. Chimpaapu must go and work for himself. Send 
him to me.” ; 

A look of puzzled disapproval came over the old man’s face, as if I . 
had told him to do something that from his point of view was dishonourable, 
but he obeyed me without protest. When Chimpaapu came I scolded him 
for his misbehaviour, disclaimed responsibility for his future actions on the 
ground that, as it was against the law of my people to have slaves, he had 
been free from the day I bought him, forgave him the debt that I was to 
pay for him (his face beamed with premature delight), and told him that 
the time had come for him to make his own way in the world. To my 
intense surprise he greeted this last announcement with a howl of anguish. 
He grovelled on the floor, embracing my boot and entreating me not to 
send him away. For one brief self-satisfied moment I supposed his emotion 
to be prompted by feelings of passionate loyalty and devotion, but it 
was soon apparent that his distress was caused by purely selfish considera- 
tions. 
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ius how to find food. How will Chimpaapu live if you drive him 
away?” 

““He must work. The headman of any village will give him land 
that he may make a garden for himself.” 

“But he has not learned to work like other boys. You have made 
him fat with good food. You have given him money. You have dressed 
him in beautitul clothes, so that when he goes into a village he walks proudly 
like the son of a chief. Now, because you are angry with him, you say 
he must go and work like the common people. The people will mock 
at him because he who was proud must now be humble, and, moreover, 
no one has taught him that which a man of our people must know.” 

Though I did not understand the bearing of Butilesi’s last objection 
to the dismissal of Chimpaapu, I was bound to acknowledge that the easy 
life that the boy had led was a bad preparation for the life he must sooner 
or later adopt. His pay had been comparatively large, and as he had no 
parents or guardians to appropriate it, he had been able to spend it almost. 
entirely on himself. More free in reality than my free servants, whose 
good behaviour was more or less assured by fear of summary dismissal, 
he had spent much of his time loafing about the neighbouring villages, 
squandering his money at the stores of the Arab merchants, arousing envy 
in the hearts of all by the magnificence of his livery—the blue loin-cloth, 
white vest, and scarlet fez worn by all my servants-—and generally leading 
the life of a young man about town. Thrown on his own resources, Chim- 
paapu would have to put off his gay clothes, live on the plainest food, and 
work, if not strenuously as a European understands work, still, far harder 
than he had ever worked before. Obviously the longer he lived a life 
of careless indolence under my protection, the harder would it be for him 
to adapt himself to the life which he must ultimately lead. Still, as I was 
to blame for allowing him to grow up in luxury, and because I had not warned 
him to face the necessity of making his own way in the world, I yielded to 
Butilesi’s representation, and told Chimpaapu that he might stay in my 
service for the time being, on the distinct: understanding that he was to take 
the first available opportunity of striking out for himself. 

For some months Chimpaapu’s behaviour was above reproach, but 
soon the strong wine of youth and the freedom from responsibility secured 
to him by his position as a nominal slave overcame him. He would dis- 
appear for days together, explaining on his return that he had been to 
negotiate for admission into one of the neighbouring communities. |'re- 
quently the headman of the village he had visited would follow hard on 
his tracks, demanding compensation for his misdeeds. These little matters 
could usually be adjusted by making the aggrieved person a small present 
and docking the amount from Chimpaapu’s wages; but one day the cup of 
his iniquity became suddenly full, and, as usually happens in this world, 
ran over. 

Destiny conspired against Chimpaapu that day. Early in the morning 
I had had to disorganise the day’s work and summon all my available 
labourers to drive away a swarm of locusts that threatened the young crops. 
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the suppliant showed of the hour at which I could best be approached. 

“Grandfather, I have returned,” was the plaintive answer. 

“‘Chimpaapu! ” I cried, not knowing whether to laugh or to swear. 
‘* Come here into the light.” 

He mounted the verandah steps, scraped his feet again, and squatted, 
still clapping his hands, within the light that shone from my inner room. 

“TI told you that you should be beaten if you came back. Why, then, 
are you here?” I demanded coldly. 

“Mbuye. I have been among the Marruma people. Marruma gave 
me land to hoe, and I worked hard. Zhee! my hands are sore. I dug my 
ground and that of another in return for seed. In two moons there will 
beacrop. But, father, I am not of those people. I cannot live with them. 
I have no mother nor sister, so that I had to do women’s work myself. 
When I went to fill my water-pot in the evening the women ran into the 
long grass, pretending to be afraid, and jeered at me. When I cooked my 
food the little ones mocked me, calling me Nkasi (woman).” 

Absurd as it may seem to a European, this was a very reasonable griev- 
ance. Chimpaapu could cook and carry water at my house without loss of 
dignity, because there were no women attached to my establishment, but 
he could not perform these womanly offices for himself in a native village 
without feeling a sense of bitter humiliation, such as an aristocratic resident 
of Mayfair would feel were he to be seen depositing his dustbin in front 
of his house or carrying his laundry basket along Piccadilly, and the tongue 
of a Zambesi urchin can bite as deep as that of a London street arab. 

“In the evening,” continued Chimpaapu plaintively, “when men sat 
talking in the bwalo, they drove me away lest I should overhear that which 
should not be heard by amwisichana (the uninitiated). At night, when I 
wished to sleep with those of my own age in the bwalo,* they drove me 
away, asking to what tribe I belonged, because my skin is unmarked and 
my teeth are unfiled. They said I must not talk with them because I have 
not yet danced at the unyago, and sent me to sleep among the little ones. 
Even the little ones mocked me so that I beat them, whereat their mothers 
reviled me and their fathers beat me. I am not of these people, grandfather, 
I cannot live with them. I have come back to you.” 

He clapped his hands again and looked piteously up at me. 

“Go and eat food in the kitchen. To-morrow we will talk again,” 
I said, and Chimpaapu departed, uttering expressions of fulsome adulation 
over his shoulder as he went. 

There was a man once who, because he passionately loved liberty, 
bought a cage full of canaries and Javanese sparrows in the Limehouse 
Causeway and promptly set them free to enjoy liberty in the streets of East 
London. The sentiment which prompted his action was estimable, but 
for the birds the result was unfortunate. I now realised that I, who had 
always complacently regarded myself as Chimpaapu’s benefactor, had been 
guilty of behaviour equally thoughtless and almost as cruel. I had trained 


* The hut that is built in every village to serve as clubroom, councyl hut, and dor- 
mitory for adult bachclors, 
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THE BADGE OF 
POLICEMAN O’ROON 


By O. Henry 


Sete | T cannot be denied that men and women have looked 
‘| upon one another for the first time and become 
instantly enamoured. It is a risky process, this love 
at first sight, before she has seen him in Bradstreet 
or he has seen her in curl papers. But these things 
do happen; and one instance must form a theme for 
this story—though not, thank Heaven, to the over- 
shadowing of more vital and important subjects, such 
as drink, policemen, horses, and earldoms. 

During a certain war a troop calling itself the Gentle Riders rode into 
history and one or two ambuscades. The Gentle Riders were recruited 
from the aristocracy of the wild men of the West and the wild men of the 
aristocracy of the East. In khaki there is little telling them one from 
another, so they became good friends and comrades all around. 

Ellsworth Remsen, whose old Knickerbocker descent atoned for his 
modest rating at only ten millions, ate his canned beef gaily by the camp 
fires of the Gentle Riders. The war was a great lark to him, so that he 
scarcely regretted polo and planked shad. 

One of the troopers was a well set up, affable, cool young man, who 
called himself O?Roon. To this young man Remsen took an especial liking. 
The two rode side by side during the famous mooted up-hill charge that 
was disputed so a at the time by the Spaniards and afterwards by the 
Democrats. 

After the war Remsen came back to his polo and shad. One day a 
well set up, affable, cool young man disturbed him at his club, and he and 
O’Roon were soon pounding each other and exchanging opprobious epithets 
after the manner of long-lost friends. O’Roon looked seedy and out of 
luck and perfectly contented. But it seemed that his content was only 
apparent. 

“Get me a job, Remsen,” he said. “ I’ve just handed a barber my 
last shilling.” 

“ No trouble at all,” said Remsen. ‘I know a lot of men who have 
hanks and stores and things down town. Any particular line you fancy? ” 

“Yes,” said O’Roon, with a look of interest. ‘ I took a walk in your 
Central Park this morning. Id like to be one of those bobbies on horse- 
back. That would be about the ticket. Besides, it’s the only thing I could 
do. I can ride a little, and the fresh air suits me. Think you could land 
that for me? ” 

Remsen was sure that he could. And in a very short time he did. 
And they who were not above looking at mounted policemen might have 
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seen a well set up, affable, cool young man on a prancing chestnut steed 
attending to his duties along the driveways of the park. 

And now at the extreme risk of wearying old gentlemen who carry 
leather tob chains, and elderly ladies who—but no! grandmother herself 
yet thrills at foolish, immortal Romeo—there must be a hint of love at 
first sight. 

It came just as Remsen was strolling into Fifth Avenue from his club 
a few doors away. | 

A motor car was creeping along foot by foot, impeded by a freshet of 
vehicles that filled the street. In the car was a chauffeur and an old gentle- 
man with snowy side whiskers and a Scotch plaid cap which could not be 
worn while automobiling except by a personage. Not even a wine agent 
would dare to do it. But these two were of no consequence—except, 
perhaps, for the guiding of the machine and the paying for it. At the old 
gentleman’s side sat a young lady more beautiful than pomegranate blossoms, 
more exquisite than the first quarter moon viewed at twilight through the 
tops of oleanders. Remsen saw her and knew his fate. He could have 
flung himself under the very wheels that conveyed her, but he knew that 
_ would be the last means of attracting the attention of those who ride in 
motor cars. Slowly the auto passed, and, if we place the poets above the 
autoists, carried the heart of Remsen with it. Here was a large city of 
millions, and many women who at a certain distance appear to resemble 
pomegranate blossoms. Yet he hoped to see her again; for each one fancies 
that his romance has its own tutelary guardian and divinity. 

Luckily for Remsen’s peace of mind there came a diversion in the 
guise of a reunion of the Gentle Riders of the city. There were not many 
of them—perhaps a score—and there was wassail, and things to eat, and 
speeches, and the Spaniard was bearded again in recapitulation. And when 
daylight threatened them the survivors prepared to depart. But some 
remained upon the battlefield. One of these was Trooper O’Roon, who 
was not seasoned to potent liquids. His legs declined to fulfil the obliga- 
tions they had sworn to the police department. 

“Pm stewed, Remsen,” said O’Roon to his friend. ‘“ Why do they 
build hotels that go round and round like catherine wheels? They’ll take 
away my shield and break me. I can think and talk con-con-consec-sec- 
secutively, but I s-s-stammer with my feet. I’ve got to go on duty in three 
hours. ‘The jig is up, Remsen. The jig is up, I tell you.” 

“Look at me,” said Remsen, who was his smiling self, pointing to 
his own face; ““ whom do you see here? ” 

“Goo” fellow,” said O’Roon dizzily. ‘Goo’ old Remsen.” 

“Not so,” said Remsen. ‘ You see Mounted Policeman O’Roon. 
Look at your face—no; you can’t do that without a glass—but look at mine, 
and think of yours. How much alike are we? As two French table d’hote 
dinners. With your badge, on your horse, in your uniform, will I charm 
nursemaids and prevent the grass from growing under people’s feet in the 
Park this day. I willl save your badge and your honour, besides having 
the jolliest lark I’ve been blessed with since we licked Spain.” 

Promptly on time the counterfeit presentment of Mounted Policeman 
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O’Roon single-footed into the Park on his chestnut steed. In a uniform 
two men who are unlike will look alike; two who somewhat resemble each 
other in feature and figure will appear as twin brothers. So Remsen trotted 
down the bridle paths, enjoying himself hugely, so few real pleasures do 
ten-millionaires have. 

Along the driveway in the early morning spun a victoria drawn by 
a pair of fiery bays. There was something foreign about the affair, for the 
Park is rarely used in the morning except by unimportant people who love 
to be healthy, poor, and wise. In the vehicle sat an old gentleman with 
snowy side-whiskers and a Scotch plaid cap which could not be worn while 
driving except bya personage. At his side sat the lady of Remsen’s heart-— 
the lady who looked like pomegranate blossoms and the gibbous moon. 

Remsen met them coming. At the instant of their passing her eyes 
looked into his, and but for the ever coward heart of a true lover he could 
have sworn that she flushed a faint pink. He trotted on for twenty yards, 
and then wheeled his horse at the sound of runaway hoofs. The bays had 
bolted. : 

Remsen sent his chestnut after the victoria like a shot. There was 
work cut out for the impersonator of Policeman O’Roon. The chestnut 
ranged alongside the off bay thirty seconds after the chase began, rolled his 
eye back at Remsen, and said in the only manner open to policemen’s 
horses : 

“Well, you duffer, are you going to do your share? You're not 
O’Roon, but it seems to me if you’d lean to the right you could reach the 
reins of that foolish, slow-running bay—ah! you’re all right; O’Roon 
couldn’t have done it more neatly! ” 

The runaway team was tugged to an inglorious halt by Remsen’s tough 
muscles. The driver released his hands from the wrapped reins, jumped 
from his seat, and stood at the heads of the team. The chestnut, approving 
his new rider, danced and pranced, reviling equinely the subdued bays. 
Remsen, lingering, was dimly conscious of a vague, impossible, unnecessary 
old gentleman in a Scotch cap who talked incessantly about something. And 
he was acutely conscious of a pair of violet eyes that would have drawn 
Saint Pyrites from his iron pillar—or whatever the allusion is—and of the 
lady’s smile and look—a little frightened, but a look that, with the ever 
coward heart of a true lover, he could not yet construe. They were asking 
his name and bestowing upon him well-bred thanks for his heroic deed, 
and the Scotch cap was especially babbling and insistent. But the eloquent 
appeal was in the eyes of the lady. 

A little thrill of satisfaction ran through Remsen, because he had a 
name to give which, without undue pride, was worthy of being spoken in 
high places, and a small fortune which, with due pride, he could leave at 
his end without disgrace. 

He opened his lips to speak, and closed them again. 

Who was he? Mounted Policeman O’Roon. The badge and the 
honour of his comrade were in his hands. If Ellsworth Remsen, ten- 
millionaire and Knickerbocker, had just rescued pomegranate blossoms and 
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was caused, and on each occasion the body had been found in the great 
entrance hall. 

‘‘ By this time they had reached the inn where Wentworth had put up, 
and he told the Agent that he would prove that it was all rubbish about the 
haunting, by staying a night or two in the Manor himself. The death of the 
tramps was certainly curious; but did not prove that any supernatural 
agency had been at work. They were but isolated accidents, spread over a 
large number of years by the memory of the villagers, which was natural 
enough in a little place like Korunton. Tramps had to die some time, and 
in some place, and it proved nothing that two, out of possibly hundreds who 
had slept in the empty house, had happened to take the opportunity to dic 
under shelter. 

‘* But the Agent took his remark very seriously, and both he and Dennis 
the landlord of the inn, tried their best to persuade him not to go. For 
his ‘ sowl’s sake,’ Irish Dennis begged him to do no such thing; and because 
of his ‘ life’s sake,’ the Scotchman was equally in earnest. 

‘* Tt was late afternoon at the time, and as Wentworth told me, it was 
warm and bright, and it seemed such utter rot to hear those two talking 
seriously about the impossible. He felt full of pluck, and he made up his 
mind he would smash the story of the haunting, at once by staying that very 
night, in the Manor. He made this quite clear to them, and told them that 
it would be more to the point and to their credit, if they offered to come up 
along with him, and keep him company. But paor old Dennis was quite 
shocked, I believe, at the suggestion; and though Tabbit, the Agent, took 
it more quietly, he was very solemn about it. - 

‘“Tt seems that Wentworth did go; though, as he said to me, when the 
evening began to come on, it seemed a very different sort of thing to tackle. 

‘A whole crowd of the villagers assembled to see him off; for by this 
time they all knew of his intention. Wentworth had his gun with him, and 
a big packet of candles; and he made it clear to them all that it would not 
be wise for anyone to play any tricks; as he intended to shoot ‘at sight.’ 
And then, you know, he got a hint of how serious they considered the whole 
thing; for one of them came up to him, leading a great bull-mastiff, and 
offered it to him, to take to keep him company. Wentworth patted his gun; 
but the old man who owned the dog, shook his head and explained that the 
brute might warn him in sufficient time for him to get away from the castle. 
For it was obvious that he did not consider the gun would prove of any use. 

‘‘ Wentworth took the dog, and thanked the man. He told me that, 
already, he was beginning to wish that he had not said definitely that he 
would go; but, as it was, he was simply forced to. He went through the 
crowd of men, and found suddenly that they had all turned in a body and 
were keeping him company. They stayed with him all the way to the 
Manor, and then went right over the whole place with him. 

‘Tt was still daylight when this was finished; though turning to dusk; 
and, for a little, the men stood about, hesitating, as if they felt ashamed to 
go away and leave Wentworth there all alone. He told me that, by this 
time, he would gladly have given fifty pounds to be going back with them. 
And then, abruptly, an idea came to him. He suggested that they should 
stay with him, and keep him company through the night. For a time they 
refused, and tried to persuade him to go back with them; but finally he 
made a proposition that got home to them all. He planned that they should 
all go back to the inn, and there get a couple of dozen bottles of whisky, a 
donkey-load of turf and weod, and some more candles. Then they would 
come back, and make a great fire in the big fire-place, light all the candles, 
and put them round the place, open the whisky and make a night of it. And, 
by Jove! he got them to agree. 
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‘* They set off back, and were soon at the inn, and here, whilst the 
donkey was being loaded, and the candles and whisky distributed, Dennis 
was doing his best to keep Wentworth from going back; but he was a 
sensible man in his way; for when he found that it was no use, he stopped. 
You see, he did not want to frighten the others from accompanying 
Wentworth. 

““*T tell ye, sorr,’ he told him, ‘’tis no use at all at all, thryin’ ter 
reclaim ther castle. ’Tis curst with innocent blood, an’ ye’ll be betther 
pullin’ it down, an’ buildin’ a fine new wan. But if ye be intendin’ to shtay 
this night, kape the big dhoor open whide, an’ watch for the bhlood-dhrip. 
If so much as a single dhrip falls, don’t shtay though all the gold in the 
worrld was offered ye.’ 

‘“ Wentworth asked him what he meant by the blood-drip. 

“** Shure,’ he said, ‘ ’tis the bhlood av thim as ould Black Mick ’way 
back in the ould days kilt in their shlape. °*Twas a feud as he pretendid to 
patch up, an’ he invited thin—the O’Haras they was— siventy av thim. 
An’ he fed thim, an’ shpoke soft to thim, an’ thim thrustin’ him, 
sthayed to shlape with him. Thin, he an’ thim with him, stharted in an’ 
mhurdered thim wan an’ all as they slep’. ’Tis from me father’s grandfather 
ye have the sthory. An’ sence thin ’tis death to any, so they say, to pass 
the night in the castle whin the bhlood-dhrip comes. ’T will put out candle 
an’ fire, an’ thin in the darkness the Virgin Herself would be powerless to 
protect ye.’ 

‘* Wentworth told me he laughed at this; chiefly because, as he put it :— 
‘One always must laugh at that sort of yarn, however it makes you feel 
inside.’ He asked old Dennis whether he expected him to believe it. 

‘*“ Yes, sorr,’ said Dennis, ‘I do mane ye to b’lieve it; an’ please God, 
if ye’ll b’lieve, ye may be back safe befor’ mornin’.’ The man’s serious 
simplicity took hold of Wentworth, and he held out his hand. But, for 
all that, he went; and I must admire his pluck. 

‘‘ There were now about forty men, and when they got back to the Manor 
—or castle as the villagers always call it—they were not long in getting a 
big fire going, and lighted candles all round the great hall. They had all 
brought sticks; so that they would have been a pretty formidable lot to tackle 
by anything simply physical; and, of course, Wentworth had his gun. He 
kept the whisky in his own charge; for he intended to keep them sober; but 
he gave them a good strong tot all round first, so as to make things seem 
cheerful; and to get them yarning. If you once let a crowd of men like that 
grow silent, they begin to think, and then to fancy things. 

‘“ The big entrance door had been left wide open, by his orders; which 
shows that he had taken some notice of Dennis. It was a quiet night, so 
this did not matter, for the lights kept steady, and all went on in a jolly sort 
of fashion for about three hours. He had opened a second lot of bottles, 
and everyone was feeling cheerful; so much so that one of the men called out 
aloud to the ghosts to come out and show themselves. And then, you know, 
a very extraordinary thing happened; for the ponderous main door swung 
quietly and steadily to, as though pushed by an invisible hand, and shut 
with a sharp click. 

‘* Wentworth stared, feeling suddenly rather chilly. Then he remem- 
bered the men, and looked round at them. Several had ceased their talk, 
and were Staring in a frightened way at the big door; but the greater number 
had never noticed, and were talking and yarning. He reached for his gun, 
and the following instant the great bull-mastiff set up a tremendous barking, 
which drew the attention of the whole company. 

‘* The hall I should tell vou is oblong. The south wall is all windows; 
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but the nerth and east have rows of doors, leading into the house, whilst 
the west wall is occupied by the great entrance. The rows of doors leading 
into the house were all closed, and it was towards one of these in the north 
wall that the big dog ran; yet he would not go very close; and suddenly 
the door began to move slowly open, until the blackness of the passage 
beyond was shown. The dog came back among the men, whimpering, and 
for perhaps a minute there was an absolute silence. 

‘Then Wentworth went out from the men a little, and aimed his gun 
at the doorway. 

‘** Whoever is there, come out, or I shall fire,’ he shouted; but nothing 
came, and he blazed both barrels into the dark. As though the report had 
been a signal, all the doors along the north and east walls moved slowly open, 
and Wentworth and his men were staring, frightened into the black shapes 
of the empty doorways. 

‘Wentworth loaded his gun quickly, and called to the dog; but the 
brute was burrowing away in among the men; and this tear on the dog’s part 
frightened Wentworth more, he told me, than anything. Then something 
else happened. Three of the candles over in the corner of the hall went out; 
and immediately about half a dozen in different parts of the place. More 
candles were put out, and the hall had become quite dark in the corners. 

‘The men were all standing now, holding their clubs, and crowded 
together. And no one said a word. Wentworth told me he felt positively 
ill with fright. I know the feeling. ‘Then, suddenly, something splashed 
on to the back of his left hand. He lifted it, and looked. It was covered 
with a great splash of red that dripped from his fingers. An old Irishman 
near to him, saw it, and croaked out in a quavering voice :—* The bhlood- 
dhrip!’ When the old man called out, they all looked, and in the same 
instant others felt it upon them. There were frightened cries of :—‘ The 
bhlood-dhrip! The bhlood-dhrip!’ And then, about a dozen candles went 
out simultaneously, and the halJl was suddenly almost dark. The dog let 
out a great, mournful howl, and there was a horrible little silence, with 
everyone standing rigid. Then the tension broke, and there was a mad rush 
for the main deor. They wrenched it open, and tumbled out into the derk; 
but somethiny slammed it with a crash after them, and shut the dog in; 
for Wentworth heard it howling as thev raced down the drive. Yet no one 
had the pluck to go back to let it out, which does not surprise me. 

‘“ Wentworth sent for me the following day. He had heard of me in 
connection with that Steeple Monster Case. I arrived by the night mail, and 
put up with Wentworth at the inn. The next day we went up to the old 
Manor, which certainly lics in rather a wilderness; though what struck me 
most was the extraordinary number of laurel bushes about the house. The 
place was smothered with them; so that the house seemed to be growing up 
out of a sea of green laurel. These, and the grim, ancient look of the old 
building, made the place look a bit dank and ghostly, even by daylight. 

“The hall was a big place, and well lit by daylight; for which IT was not 
sorry. You see, T had been rather wound-up by Wentworth's yarn. We 
found one rather funny thing, and that was the great bull-mastiff, Iving 
stiff with its neck broken. This made me feel very serious; for it showed 
that whether the cause was supernatural or not, there was present in the house 
some force exceedingly dangerous to life. 

‘Later, whilst Wentworth stood guard with his shot-gun, T made an 
examination of the hall. The bottles and mugs from which the men had 
drunk their whisky were scattered about; and all over the place were the 
candles, stuck upright in their own grease. But in that somewhat brief and 

eeneral search, To found: nothing; and decided to begin my usual exact 
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However, I thought it well worth the risk, and I managed in the end to 
persuade him to be present. 

‘“ With this in view, I went to the neighbouring town of Gaunt, and 
by an arrangement with the Chief Constable I obtained the services of six 
policemen with their rifles. The arrangement was unofficial, of course, and 
the men were allowed to volunteer, with a promise of payment. 

‘* When the constables arrived early that evening at the inn, I gave them 
a good feed; and after that we all set out for the Manor. We had four 
donkeys with us, loaded with fuel and other matters; also two great boar- 
hounds, which one of the police led. When we reached the house, [ set the 
men to unload the donkeys; whilst Wentworth and I set-to and sealed all 
the doors, except the main entrance, with tape and wax; for if the doors 
were really opened, I was going to be sure of the fact. I was going to run 
no risk of being deceived by ghostly hallucination, or mesmeric influence. 

‘* By the time that this was done, the policemen had unloaded the don- 
keys, and were waiting, looking about them, curiously. I set two of them 
to lay a fire in the big grate, and the others I used as I required them. I 
took one of the boar-hounds to the end of the hall furthest from the entrance, 
and there I drove a staple into the floor, to which I tied the dog with a short 
tether. Then, round him, I drew upon the floor the figure of a Pentacle, in 
chalk. Outside of the Pentacle, I made a circle with garlic. I did exactly 
the same thing with the other hound; but over more in the north-east corner 
of the big hall, where the two rows of doors make the angle. 

‘* When this was done, I cleared the whole centre of the hall, and put 
one of the policemen to sweep it; after which I had all my apparatus carried 
into the cleared space. Then I went over to the main door and hooked it 
open, so that the hook would have to be lifted out of the hasp, before the 
door could be closed. After that, I placed lighted candles before each of the 
sealed doors, and one in each corner of the big room; and then I lit the fire. 
When I saw that it was properly alight, I got all the men together, by the 
pile of things in the centre of the room, and took their pipes from them; 
for, as the Sigsand MS. has it:—‘ Theyre must noe lyght come from wythin 
the barryier.’ And I was going to make sure. 

“‘T got my tape-measure then, and measured out a circle thirty-three 
feet in diameter, and immediately chalked it out. The police and Wentworth 
were tremendously interested, and I took the opportunity to warn them that 
this was no piece of silly mumming on my part; but done with a definite 
intention of erecting a barrier between us and any ab-human thing that the 
night might show to us. I warned them that, as they valued their lives, and 
more than their lives it might be, no one must on any account whatever pass 
beyond the limits of the barrier that I was making. 

‘* After I had drawn the circle, I took a bunch of the garlic, and smudged 
it right round the chalk circle, a little outside of it. When this was complete, 
I called for candles from my stock of material. I set the police to lighting 
them, and as they were lit, I took them, and sealed them down on to the floor, 
just within the chalk circle, five inches apart. As each candle measured 
approximately one inch in diameter, it took sixty-six candles to complete 
the circle; and I need hardly say that every number and measurement has a 
significance. 

‘“ Then, from candle to candle I took a ‘ gayrd’ of human hair, entwining 
it alternately to the left and to the right, until the circle was completed, and 
the ends of the last hair shod with silver, and pressed into the wax of the 
sixty-sixth candle. 

‘It had now been dark some time, and I made haste to get the ‘ Defense ’ 
complete. To this end, I got the men well together, and began to fit the 
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Electric Pentacle right around us, so that the five points of the Defensive 
Star came just within the Hair-Circle. This did not take me long, and a 
minute later I had connected up the batteries, and the weak blue glare of 
the intertwining wacuum tubes shone all round us. I felt happier then; for 
this Pentacle is, as you all know, a wonderful ‘ Defense.’ I have told you 
before, how the idea came to me, after reading Professor Garder’s ‘ Experi- 
ments with a Medium.’ He found that a current, of a certain number of 
vibrations, in vacuo, ‘insulated’ the medium. It is difficult to suggest an 
explanation non-technically, and if you are really interested you should read 
Garder’s lecture on ‘ Astarral Vibrations Compared with Matero-involuted 
Vibrations below the Six-Billion Limit.’ 

‘“As I stood up from my work, I could hear outside in the night a 
constant drip from the laurels, which as I have said, come right up around 
the house, very thick. By the sound, I knew that a ‘soft’ rain had set in; 
and there was absolutely no wind, as I could tell by the steady flames of the 
candles. 

‘*T stood a moment or two, listening, and then one of the men touched 
my arm, and asked me in a low voice, what they should do. By his tone, 
. I could tell that he was feeling something of the strangeness of it all; and the 
other men, including Wentworth, were so quiet that 1 was afraid they were 
beginning to get shaky. 

' **T set-to, then, and arranged them with their backs to one common 
centre; so that they were sitting flat upon the floor, with their feet radiating 
outwards. Then, by compass, I laid their legs to the eight chief points, and 
_ afterwards I drew a circle with chalk round them; and opposite to their feet, 
I made the Eight Signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual. The eighth place was, of 
course empty; but ready for me to occupy at any moment; for I had omitted 
to make the Sealing Sign to that point, until I had finished all my prepara- 
tions, and could enter the Inner Star. 

‘‘ T took a last look round the great hall, and saw that the two big hounds 
were lying quietly, with their noses between their paws. The fire was big 
and cheerful, and the candles before the two rows of doors, burnt steadily, 
as well as the solitary ones in the corners. Then I went round the little star 
of men, and warned them not to be frightened whatever happened; but to 
trust to the ‘ Defense’; and to let nothing tempt or drive them to cross the 
Barriers. Also, I told them to watch their movements, and to keep their 
feet strictly to their places. For the rest, there was to be no shooting, unless 
I gave the word. 

“And now at last, I went to my place, and, sitting down, made the 
Eighth Sign just beyond my feet. Then I arranged my camera and flash- 
light handy, and examined my revolver. 

““ Wentworth sat behind the First Sign, and as the numbering went 
round reversed, that put him next to me on my left. I asked him, in a low 
voice, how he felt; and he told me, rather nervous; but that he felt confidence 
in my knowledge, and was resolved to go through with the matter, whatever 
happened. ; 

“We settled down then to wait. There was no talking, except that, 
once or twice, the police bent towards one another, and whispered odd 
remarks concerning the hall, that appeared queerly audible in the intense 
silence. But ina while there was not even a whisper from anyone, and only 
the monotonous drip, drip of the quiet rain without the great entrance, and 
the low, dull sound of the fire in the big fireplace. 

‘‘It was a queer group that we made sitting there, back to back, with 
our legs starred outwards; and all around us the strange blue glow of the 
Pentacle, and beyond that the brilliant shining of the great ring of lighted 
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candles. Outside of the glare of the candles, the large empty hall Jooked 
a little gloomy, by contrast, except where the lights shone before the sealed 
doors, and the blaze of the big fire made a good honest mass of flame. And 
the feeling of mystery! Can you picture it all? 

‘‘ It might have been an hour later that it came to me suddenly that | 
was aware of an extraordinary sense of dreeness, as it were, come into the 
air of the place. Not the nervous feeling of mystery that had been with us 
all the time; but a new feeling, as if there were something going to happen 
any moment. 

‘‘ Abruptly, there came a slight noise from the east end of the hall, and 
I felt the star of men move suddenly. ‘Steady! Keep steady!’ I shouted. 
and they quietened. I looked up the hall, and saw that the dogs were upon 
their feet, and staring in an extraordinary fashion towards the great entrance. 
I turned and stared, also, and felt the men move as they craned their heads 
to look. Suddenly, the dogs set up a tremendous barking, and I glanced 
across to them, and found they were still ‘ pointing’ for the big doorway. 
They ceased their noise just as quickly, and seemed,to be listening. In the 
same instant, I heard a faint chink of metal to my left, that set me staring 
at the hook which held the great door wide. It moved, even as I looked. — 
Some invisible thing was meddling with it. A queer, sickening thrill went 
through me, and I felt all the men about me, stiffen and go rigid with 
intensity. I had a certainty of something impending; as it might be the 
impression of an invisible, but overwhelming, Presence. The hall was ful 
of a queer silence, and not a sound came from the dogs. Then I saw the 
hook slowly raised from out of its hasp, without any visible thing touching 
it. Then a sudden power of movement came to me. I raised my camera. 
with the flashlight fixed, and snapped it at the door. There came the greal 
blare of the flashlight, and a simultaneous roar of barking from the two dogs. 

‘“The intensity of the flash made all the place seem dark for some 
moments, and in that time of darkness, I heard a jingle in the direction o! 
the door, and strained to look. The effect of the bright light passed, and 
I could see clearly again. The great entrance door was being slowly closed. 
It shut with a sharp snick, and there followed a long silence, broken onlv 
by the whimpering of the dogs. 

‘*T turned suddenly, and looked at Wentworth. He was looking at ime. 

‘** Just as it did before,’ he whispered. 

‘** Most extraordinary,’ I said, and he nodded and looked round, nef 
vously. 
‘The policemen were pretty quiet, and I judged that they were feelins 
rather worse than Wentworth; though, for that matter, you must not think 
that I was altogether natural; yet I have seen so much that is extraordinary: 
that I daresay I can keep my nerves steady longer than most people. 

“T looked over my shoulder at the men, and cautioned them, in a low 
voice, not to move outside of the Barriers, whatever happened; not eve" 
though the house should seem to be rocking and about to tumble on to them: 
for well I knew what some of the great Forces are capable of doing. \&: 
unless it should prove to be one of the cases of the more terrible Sait! 
Manifestation, we were almost certain of safety, so long as we kept to ol! 
order within the Pentacle. 

‘“Perhaps an hour and a half passed, quietly, except when, once !” 4 
way, the dogs would whine distressfully. Presently, however, they cease’ 
even from this, and I could see them lying on the floor with their paws ove" 
their noses, in a most peculiar fashion, and shivering visibly. The sight 
made me feel more serious, as you can understand. 

‘Suddenly, the candle in the corner furthest from the main door, went 
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‘‘ Behind me, I heard the policemen moving again, and I knew that they 
were getting thoroughly frightened. I turned half round, and told them, 
quietly but plainly, that they were safe only so long as they stayed within 
the Pentacle, in the position in which I had put them. If they once broke, 
and went outside of the Barrier, no knowledge of mine could state the full 
extent of dreadfulness of the danger. 

‘I steadied them up, by this quiet, straight reminder; but if they had 
known, as I knew, that there is no certainty in any ‘ Protection,’ they would 
have suffered a great deal more, and probably have broken the ‘ Defense,’ 
and made a mad, foolish run for an impossible safety. 

‘‘ Another hour passed, after this, in an absolute quietness. I had a 
sense of awful strain and oppression, as though I were a little spirit in the 
company of some invisible, brooding monster of the unseen world, who, as 
yet, was scarcely conscious of us. I leant across to Wentworth, and asked 
him in a whisper whether he had a feeling as if something were in the room. 
He looked very pale, and his eyes kept always on the move. He glanced 
just once at me, and nodded; then stared away round the hall again. And 
when I[ came to think, I was doing the same thing. 

‘“ Abruptly, as though a hundred unseen hands had snuffed them, every 
candle in the Barrier went dead out, and we were left in a darkness that 
seemed, for a little, absolute; for the light from the Pentacle was too weak 
and pale to penetrate far across the great hall. 

‘*T tell you, for a moment, I just sat there as though I had been frozen 
solid. I felt the ‘creep’ go all over me, and seem to stop in my brain. | 
felt all at once to be given a power of hearing that was far beyond the normal. 
I could hear my own heart thudding most extraordinarily loud. I began, 
however, to feel better, after a little; but I simply had not the pluck to move. 
You can understand ? 

‘* Presently, I began to get my courage back. I gripped at my camera 
and flashlight, and waited. My hands were simply soaked with sweat. | 
glanced once at Wentworth. I could see him only dimly. His shoulders 
were hunched a little, his head forward; but though it was motionless, | 
knew that his eyes were not. It is queer how one knows that sort of thing 
at times. The police were just as silent. And thus a while passed. _ 

‘* A sudden sound broke across the silence.’ From two sides of the room 
there came faint noises. I recognised them at once, as the breaking of 
the sealing-wax. The sealed doors were opening. I raised the camera and 
flashlight, and it was a peculiar mixture of fear and courage that helped 
me to press the button. As the great flare of light lit up the hall, I felt the 
men all about me, jump. The darkness fell like a clap of thunder, if vou 
can understand, and seemed tenfold. Yet, in the moment of brightness. | 
had seen that all the sealed doors were wide open. 

‘* Suddenly, all around us, there sounded a drip, drip, drip, upon the 
floor of the great hall. I thrilled with a queer, realising emotion, and a sense 
of a very real and present danger—-imminent. The * bloud-drip ” had com- 
menced. And the grim question was now whether the Barriers could save 
us from whatever had come into the huge room. 

‘*'Through some awful minutes the ‘ blood-drip ’ continued to fall in an 
increasing rain; and presently some began to fall within the Barriers. [saw 
several great drops splash and star upon the pale glowing intertwining tubes 
of the Electric Pentacle; but, strangely enough, T could not trace that any 
fell among us. Beyond the strange horrible noise of the ‘ drip,’ there was 
no other sound. And then, abruptly, from the boar-hound over in the fat 
corner, there came a terrible yelling howl of agony, followed instantly by 
a sickening, breaking noise, and an immediate silence. If you have ever 
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when out shooting, broken a rabbit’s neck, you will know the sound—in 
miniature! Like lightning, the thought sprang into my brain:—IT has 
crossed the Pentacle. For you will remember that I had made one about 
each of the dogs. I thought instantly, with a sick apprehension, of our 
own Barriers. There was “something in the hall with us that had passed 
the Barrier of the Pentacle about one of the dogs. In the awful succeeding 
silence, I positively quivered. And suddenly, one of the men behind me, 
gave out a scream, like any. woman, and bolted for the door. He fumbled, 
and had it open in a moment. I yelled to the others not to move; but they 
followed like sheep, and I heard them kick the candles flying, in their panic. 
One of them stepped on the Electric Pentacle, and smashed it, and there 
was an utter darkness. In an instant, I realised that I was defenceless against 
the powers of the Unknown World, and with one savaye leap I was out of 
the useless Barriers, and instantly through the great doorway, ane into the 
night. I believe I yelled with sheer funk. 

‘* The men were a little ahead of me, and I never ceased running, and 
neither did thev. Sometimes, I glanced back over my shoulder; and I kept 
glancing into the laurels which grew all along the drive. The beastly things 
kept rustling, rustling in a hollow sort of way, as though something were 
keeping parallel with me, among them. ‘The rain had stopped, and a dismal 
little wind kept moaning through the grounds. It was disgusting. 

‘‘ T caught Wentworth and the police at the lodge gate. We got outside, 
and ran all the way to the village. We found old Dennis up, waiting for us, 
and half the villagers to keep him company. He told us that he had known 
in his ‘ sowl’ that we should come back, that is, if we came back at all; 
which 1s not a bad rendering of his remark. 

‘* Fortunately, [ had brought my camera away from the house—-possibly 
hecause the strap had happened to be over my head. Yet, I did not go 
straight away to develop; but sat with the rest in the bar, where we talked 
for some hours, trying to be coherent about the whole horrible business. 

‘* Later, however, I went up to my room, and proceeded with my photo- 
graphy. I was steadier now, and it was just possible, so I hoped, that the 
negatives might show something. 

‘*On two of the plates, | found nothing unusual; but on the third, which 
was the first one that I snapped, I saw something that made me quite excited. 
] examined it very carefully with a magnifying glass; then I put it to wash, 
and slipped a pair of rubber over-shoes over my boots. 

‘“The negative had showed me something very extraordinary, and | 
had made up my mind to test the truth of what it seemed to indicate, without 
losing another moment. It was no use telling anything to Wentworth and 
the police, until I was certain; and, also, I believed that I stood a greater 
chance to succeed by myself; though, for that matter, I do not suppose 
anything would have taken them up to the Manor again that night. 

‘*T took my revolver, and went quietly downstairs, and into the dark. 
The rain had commenced again; but that did not bother me. 1 walked hard. 
When I came two the lodge | gates, a sudden, queer instinct stopped me from 
going through, and I climbed the wall into the park. I kept away from. the 
drive, and approached the building through the dismal, dripping laurels. 
You can imagine how beastly it was. Every time a leaf rustled, I jumped. 

‘“T made my way round to the back of the big house, and got in through 
« little window which I had taken note of during my search; for, of course, 
I knew the whole place from roof to cellars. I went silently up the kitchen 
stairs, fairly quivering with funk; and at the top, I went to the left, and then 
into a long corridor that opened, through one of the doorways we had sealed, 
into the big hall. I looked up it, and saw a faint flicker of light away at 
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the end; and I tip-toed silently towards it, holding my revolver ready. -\s 
I came near to the open door, I heard men’s voices, and then a burst of 
laughing. I went on, until | could see into the hall. There were several 
men there, all in a group. They were well dressed, and one, at least, | 
saw was armed. The were examining my ‘ Barriers’ against the Super- 
natural, with a good deal of unkind laughter. 1 never felt such a fool in 
my life. : 

‘‘ It was plain to me that they were a gang of men who had made use 
of the empty Manor, perhaps for years, for some purpose of their own; and 
now that Wentworth was attempting to take possession, they were acting 
up the traditions of the place, with the view of driving him away, and keeping 
so useful a place still at their disposal. But what they were, I mean whether 
coiners, thieves, inventors, or what, I could not imagine. 

‘‘ Presently, they left the Pentacle, and gathered round the living boar- 
hound, which seemed curiously quiet, as though it were halt-drugged. There 
was some talk as to whether to let the poor brute live, or not; but finally 
they decided it would be guod policy to kill it. I saw two of them force a 
twisted loop of rope into its mouth, and the two bights of the loop were 
brought together at the back of the hound’s neck. Then a third man thrust - 
a thick walking-stick through the two loops. The two men with the rope. 
stooped to hold the dog, so that I could not see what was done; but the 
poor beast gave a sudden awful howl, and immediately there was a repetition 
of the uncomfortable breaking sound, I had heard earlier in the night, as 
you will remember. 

‘The men stood up, and left the dog lying there, quiet enough now, 
as you may suppose. For my part, I fully appreciated the calculated remorse- 
lessness which had decided upon the animal’s death, and the cold determina- 
tion with which it had been afterwards executed so neatly. I guessed that 
a man who might get into the ‘light’ of those particular men, would be 
likely to come to quite as uncomfortable an ending. 

‘‘ A minute later, one of the men called out to the rest that they should 
‘ shift the wires.” One of the men came towards the doorway of the corridor 
in which I stood, and I ran quickly back into the darkness of the upper end. 
I saw the man reach up, and take something from the top of the door, and 
[ heard the slight, ringing jangle of steel wire. 

‘When he had gone, I ran back again, and saw the men passing, one 
after another, through an opening in the stairs, formed by one of the marble 
steps being raised. When the last man had vanished, the slab that made 
the step was shut down, and there was not a sign of the secret door. It was 
the seventh step from the bottom, as I took care to count; and a splendid 
idea; for it was so solid that it did not ring hollow, even to a fairly heavy 
hammer, as I found later. 

‘There is little more to tell. I got out of the house as quickly and 
quietly as possible, and back to the inn. The police came without anv 
coaxing, when they knew the ‘ ghosts’ were normal flesh and blood. We 
entered the park and the Manor in the same way that I had done. Yet. 
when we tried to open the step, we failed, and had finally to smash it. This 
must have warned the haunters; for when we descended to a secret room which 
we found at the end of a long and narrow passage in the thickness of the 
walls, we found no one. 

‘*The police were horribly disgusted, as vou can imagine; but for my 
part, I did not care either way. T had ‘laid the ghost,’ as you might say, 
and that was what IT set out to do. IT was not particularly afraid of being 
laughed at by the others; for they had all been thoroughly ‘taken in’; and 
in the end, I had scored, without their help. 
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‘“ A picture of the fine wire with which they were grappling for the hook 
that held the entrance door open. They were doing it from one of the crevices 
in the ceiling. They had evidently made no preparations tor lifting the hook. 
I suppose they never thought that anyone would make use of it, and so they 
had to improvise a grapple. The wire was too fine to be seen by the amount 
of light we had in the hall; but the flashlight ‘ picked it out.” Do you see ? 

‘“The opening of the inner dvors was managed by wires, as you will 
have guessed, which they unshipped after use, or else I should soon have 
found them, when I made my search. 

‘‘T think I have now explained everything. The hound was killed. of 
course, by the men direct. You see, they made the place as dark as possible, 
first. Of course, if I had managed to take a flashlight just at that instant, 
the whole secret of the haunting would have been exposed. But Fate just 
ordered it the other way.” 

‘* And the tramps?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, you mean the two tramps who were found dead in the Manor,’ 
said Carnacki. ‘‘ Well, of course it is impossible to be sure, one wav or 
the other. Perhaps they happened to tind out something, and were given 
a hypodermic. Or it is just as probable that they had come to the time of 
their dying, and just died naturally. It is conceivable that a great many 
tramps had slept in the old house, at one time or another.”’ 

Carnacki stood up, and knocked out his pipe. We rose also, and went 
for our coats and hats. 

‘Out you go!’ said Carnacki, genially, using the recognised formula. 
And we went out on to the Embankment, and presently through the darkness 
to our various homes. 


g 





A STORMY SUNSET 


By FLorence M. BrapvFrorp 


War of the wind and the tide! 
Cries from the gale as of glee, 
Savagely stalking alone, 
Storm-blackened sail on the sea! 


Battling of clouds o’er the beach, 
Tears of a pitiful rain, 

Weaving a shadowy shroud— 
Shrouding the ship and the main! 


Flashes of sun from the dark! 
Phantoms that flee to the fold! 
White is the sail on the sea, 
1 pearl ina sunset of gold! 


“UNDER NATIVE RULE” 


BY 


Hs, oot OVE Bn 
A SERIES OF STORIES——-EITHER TRUE OR FOUNDED ON FACT—BEARING 
UPON THE GREAT PRESENT PROBLEM OF INDIA 





| Some time ago,—to be accurate, in May, 1908,—we 

Foreword. published an article entitled “ Sedition in India: is another 

Mutiny impending? » which treated of certain immediate 

troubles and tendencies in that country; affairs which awaken slight occa- 

sional echoes in our own land, where little paragraphs appear from time to 
time in the daily press, under the mild heading, ““ Unrest in India.” 

That the subject was of considerable interest is proven by the fact that 
within a short period of its publication, the May tissue was exhausted. 

We expected to receive letters of comment. 

We were not disappointed in this matter, but we were disappointed 
to find that the number of disapproving letters (though these were for the 
most part anonymous) was very nearly equal to the number of approving 
letters. Now, the gist of all these letters of disapproval was this: 

“ Your article is written by an Englishman, and so is biased, perhaps 
consciously, perhaps unconsciously. Consider, by all means, the English 
point of view, but go also to the native, put yourself in the Indian’s place, 
and see what you think then.” 

Now this standpoint ts perfectly reasonable and logical. 

We have taken that advice; somewhat tardily, you may remark. JVell, 
yes, that is so; and for this reason, that we endeavour to keep clear of 
matters which are involved in political controversy. Our business 1s, not 
to fan the fire of antagonism, but to increase the sum total of friendship 
among English-reading people. Nevertheless, since we did publish the 
original article, since this present material has come to our hand unsought, 
since it is of considerable literary merit and of keen interest quite apart 
from its political bearing, and finally, since it fulfils so perfectly the con- 
dition of those who did not entirely approve of our former article, being, 
as demanded, an exposition of an Indian point of view written by a native 
of culture and education—and, incidentally, of very high rank; since these 
things are so, we think that we ought to publish the stortes. 

In the article above referred to, the following words appear: 

“ As to the attractive cry, ‘ India for the Indians,’ which causes some 
of our great-hearted nationalists to wax sentimental in their sympathy, 
that, too, is a fallacy. India for wuicu Indians?” 

That is the whole thing in a nutshell; and how vividly 1s it expressed 
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in the very first paragraph by “ Anantha,” to whom we now hand over 
the pen, 
“Europe ruled by Europeans” is just as logical; but 
“India ruled would the English like to be ruled by a Russian King, 
by Indians.” or the Swedes by a Prince of Turkey? 

Yet it would be the same as has already happened 
so frequently in India, before the days of the English and when India was 
entirely Indian in its rulers. 

Northern and Central India have been under Mahomedan rule for 
several centuries. The rulers enforced many of their customs on the con- 
quered Hindoos, more especially the degradation of woman to a chattel, 
while previously Hindoo ladies had led a free, open, and elevated life, on 
terms of equality with their male relatives, as we read in the Ramayana and 
Mahabaratha. The whole period is one long history of devastating wars, 
carried on unceasingly by each King to extend his territory. The Slave 
Kings were perhaps the strongest, and therefore the most noted for wholesale 
slaughter, and when by a wonderful chance a woman came to the throne, 
in the person of Rezia Sultana, who had all the qualities of a good and 
wise ruler, she was soon deposed. 

The rule of the Pariah was loathed by all Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
for reasons which are very apparent to the student of history. Tamulians 
in the south have been ruled by Mahratta Princes, who spoke a different 
eh tee to their subjects, and whose names were so foreign as to be spelt 
with a letter not contained in the Tamul alphabet. Europe has its different 
languages, races, religions, and customs, the same as India with its forty-odd 
‘languages and peoples; but most European languages are written in the 
same character, the four greatest exceptions being Greek and German 
and Turkish and Russian, but in India nearly all forty languages are in 
different writings; and -besides, India has another great divergence, whose 
very nature—not to mention its fundamental importance—seems to be 
almost incomprehensible to the average European; I refer to Caste. 

Poverty cannot affect Caste in any way; a Brahmin, however poor, 
remains higher in rank than all other Hindoos, however rich they may be; 
and a Pariah driving along the road in his carriage pays humble obeisance 
to the poorest Brahmin pedestrian, even if he is a mendicant. No Brahmin 
family can ever fall to the lowest depth, as an English aristocratic family 
may do through poverty. | 

A wonderful and beneficial system is Caste in India. 

One of the millionaire Natacotta Chitties (often styled the Rothschilds 
of Scuth India) may be seen entering the gorgeous pile of temples he has 
rebuilt, clad in a few feet of white muslin. No grand castle overlooks his 
vast estates; no magnificent conveyance drives him to and from his business. 

A wealthy Brahmin, paying enormous taxes, will boast not of his 
wealth or grand house, but of the number of poor he feeds daily. Many 
support over one thousand dependents. 

At marriages, all the poor for miles around are fed and given a wedding 
carment. 


~ 
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Yet Brahmins are never Rajahs. To be a ruling monarch is not the 
highest rank in India. 
The higher English officials, when complimented by Hindoos, are 
not called “ Rajahs,” but ‘ twice born,” or ‘“ heaven born.” 
* 1 * * * * 


Will Hindoos—at least such of them as are now clamouring for power 
to rule—study the languages and customs of those under their rule as 
English officials now do? Will a Hindoo, of one caste, exercise impartial 
justice between those of his own caste and another? How many decisions 
given against petitioners in a native court, because of the caste prejudice 
of the native judge, are annually reversed on appeal to a higher, more impar- 
tial English judge in India? All the centuries of Indian rule, although 
they were centuries of high civilisation in point of art, literature, and 
philosophy, left the masses untouched. The slave of a Sultan, bought at 
a price, and whose life belonged to his master, might be highly educated; 
but not the masses of the Sultan’s free subjects. Are those Indians who 
are now asking for power to rule, the men who would have been naturally 
the ruling class in India if the English had never entered the country? 

“ Failed B.A.s ” and “ passed F.A.s ” may write and talk fluently, but 
will they, if made rulers, divest themselves of all caste prejudice? 

“A King who is not absolute loses, in the Oriental mind, the essential 
quality of Kingship,” was written by one who knew. 

When Lord Beaconsfield made the Queen of England Empress of 
India he did a wise thing. 

Not one of all the Indian monarchs ever associated any of their subjects 
in their government; they often took their slaves into partnership, and even 
bequeathed their kingdoms to slaves, and those who know India know the 
wisdom of this. 
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I 
ND ee” HE week of the Christmas fair in Madras was bright 
icon ESoe and sunny—for a wonder, and Parvathy and her 
na, See mother were enjoying themselves immensely. 






Krishnamachary had promised his wife and daughter 
that he would bring them to Madras for the week 
and give them a royal treat. 

They had all come ia by train the day before 
from Chingleput, where Krishnamachary was the 
principal jeweller, and were taking their turn on the 
switchback railway and merry-go-rounds, and other wonders, such as they 
had never seen in quiet old Chingleput. 
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To crown all their excitement, the two ladies were expecting to meet 
a cousin from Baroda the next day, The young man had already sent a 
formal proposal for the hand of his cousin Parvathy, and the parents had 
invited him to visit them. 

Being an only daughter and something of an heiress, Parvathy had 
had a very happy life, and her parents, unlike most Hindoos, were in no 
hurry to get her married. 

They had allowed her to attend the Mission School for High Caste 
girls in Chingleput for the last six years, and now at the age of twelve she 
was the show pupil of the school, and could read, write, and speak English, 
as well as her own language, very well. 

Her parents were proud of her attainments, and had promised her that 
she would not be forced by them into an uncongenial marriage. 

The cousin was, in a manner, coming on approval, although the invita- 
tion to him had been all that was friendly and courteous. 

“IT wonder if my cousin has seen switchbacks before,” remarked Par- 
vathy, carefully abstaining from mentioning the name of one who might 
be her future husband. 

‘© ] don’t think Ramachary could have seen these wonders in Baroda, 
for that is under native rule,” replied the mother. 

“T hope he will come in time for the fireworks on the lake; they will 
be magnificent, I hear,” said Parvathy. 

“Of course he will be in time,” replied the father with a smile; “ his 
train arrives at five.” 

“ But it may be late, my father,” suggested the girl. 

“Ah, well, we can only wait and see,” he replied smiling. 

However, the train came in to time, and the old jeweller, who had gone 
into the station which adjoined the park in which the fair was held, had 
no difficulty in meeting his nephew. 

Conducting him through the grounds into the park, he presented him 
to his wife and daughter. 

Parvathy bent her head in correct fashion, but managed to steal a 
glance at her suitor through her downcast lids. 

What she saw pleased her. 

He was charmed with the delicate, refined, intellectual beauty of the 
cirl, who combined with the fair complexion of her caste, the sweet, happy 
expression of a loved and tenderly cared for child. 

Conversation became general between the three elder members of the 
party, Parvathy alone maintaining the correct silence. 

She was, however, critically listening to all Ramachary said, and was 
pleased with what she heard. 

When darkness fell and the fairy-like illuminations and transparencies 
appeared on the water, Parvathy forgot herself and exclaimed, “ Oh, how 
lovely! Look at that flower-decked boat with fireworks bursting from it! ” 

Ramachary at once responded, “‘ Yes, indeed, it is exquisite,” and con- 
trived in the darkness to touch her hand. 

Feeling no resistance or withdrawal, he gently took her fingers in his 
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and held them for a few moments. Both felt that this was indeed their 
betrothal. 

The next day, the parents having discussed matters with Parvathy, 
announced to the young man that they were willing to give him their 
daughter, but made a condition that the marriage should not be celebrated 
till April, which was the month of good fortune in their family. 

After a visit of ten days, Ramachary returned to Baroda, stipulating 
that his cousin should write to him in reply to his letters. This was indeed 
an innovation; but as both the young people had been educated in English 
schools, and both wished it, the parents consented. 

The correspondence was regular, and gave the betrothed great hap- 

iness. 

: April came, bringing all the excitement of the long and elaborate 
ceremonies of a Hindoo wedding. A few months later the bride and 
bridegroom left for Baroda. 

On arrival, Parvathy was surprised to find what a fine large house her 
husband owned. She was very thankful that the old widowed relative, 
_who had kept house for Ramachary during his bachelorhood, was willing 
to remain with them. Not knowing a word of the language, she could 
not have managed the necessary household shopping by herself, and what 
she saw of the people on the few occasions she went into the streets made 
her feel apprehensive of evil. 

However, as the old lady did all the outside errands, having a smatter- 
ing of the language, Parvathy was very happy working for her husband ‘in 
the house. 

Velvet embroidered caps and silk socks, and even embroidered slippers, 
all worked by her own dainty fingers, showed her affection. In the evenings 
she enjoyed swinging in the silken roped swing Ramachary had put up 
himself in the large walled garden at the back for her delight. 

Nine months passed very happily in almost nun-like seclusion, and 
then Parvathy’s father came himself to conduct his beloved child back to . 
her mother. 

There she delighted in meeting all her old friends, and her English 
teacher herself came to call on her favourite pupil. 

In Baroda her ignorance of the language had prevented her making 
any friends, nor did she feel any wish for other companionship than that 
of her young husband. 

But in dear old Chingleput she enjoyed the freedom and bright inter- 
course with all her neighbours, such as she had been accustomed to all her 
life. 

April came again, bringing the young husband from Baroda post haste 
in reply to a telegram announcing the birth of a daughter. 

Parvathy’s delight on seeing him again and placing his child in his arms 
was too deep for words. 

Some weeks passed, and then the happy family of three returned to 
Baroda. 


A month or two later fell the first blow on Parvathy’s domestic hap- 
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piness. The widowed lady, who had been such a comfort to the young 
wife, sickened and died of fever. There were no English doctors or medical 
men to consult as there were in Chingleput, and although the young couple 
did their best to save her, it was all in vain. 

Parvathy was now obliged to go out and do her daily household shop- 
ping, as she did not like the strange-tongued women of the place as servants. 
Beside, neither she nor her husband could have eaten the peculiar dishes 
they cooked. 

Unable to leave her babe in the house, she always carried the little 
Ritnam sitting on her hip and her marketing basket upon her head. Her 
beauty, in a place where most of the women were afraid to venture out 
into the public streets, a fact unknown to Parvathy, attracted a good deal 
of unpleasant attention, which she in her ignorance ascribed to the foreign 
manners of the place, and shrank from mentioning it to her husband. 

At length one day Parvathy found her way blocked by a crowd, and 
while forced to stand and wait, saw the Guicar of Baroda himself pass by 
on his state elephant. She crimsoned with mortification at the brutally 
leering look he cast on her from his elevated seat, but on returning home 
tried to dismiss the memory from her mind, and did not refer to it when 
her husband returned home from his business in the evening. 

As they sat at supper, with the babe laughing and crowing on a mat 
between them, that night, they heard the tread of armed men, passing down 
the street, as they thought. But in another moment a crowd of ferocious- 
looking soldiers in the picturesque uniform of the Guicar burst into the 
room. ‘Two of the men thrust their long spears through the unfortunate 
Ramachary as he sprang from his seat at their entrance. One spitted the 
innocent babe, and raised it aloft on his bayonet, and the others, seizing 
the screaming, maddened girl, dragged her out to a gharry, where two old 
women were waiting for her. 

She swooned as she was placed in the carriave, and when she recovered 
her senses found herself in what was evidently a palace chamber, where 
several women were busying themselves in decking her with bridal flowers 
and spraying her with scents. 

The next morning found her more dead than alive languishing in the 
lower dungeons with many more in no better case than herself. 

Months passed in those horrible dungeons, where the prisoners were 
half starved, their garments in rags, the bare ground for their bed. 

At last the episode of powdered glass in the Resident’s sherbert awoke 
England once more, and an Englishman opened the door of this dungeon. 

Parvathy, a white-haired, haggard, unkempt creature emerged into the 
light of day, which hurt her eyes to behold. 

Her case—like the others—was enquired into. She was sent to 


Chingleput, back to her parents. 
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I revere.” It seemed to her that it was not meant 
that she should always be silent, for every now and 
then one or more of those keen-eyed, soft-spoken 
priests that were her guardians took her back into 
her childhood’s home, and there, safe from all other 
ears, would speak and bid her answer. At the sound 
of her tones, silvery, soft, and clear, their keen eyes 
would gleam at one another and their cluse lips smile. 
They taught her, as young priestesses are taught, to 
declaim, to ring out the passionate religious fervour — 
that dwelt in her heart; and then, still smiling a little, 
they brought her back to the world where she must 
be silent, Alcia the afflicted! 

So yet another year passed, and spite of wonder 
her heart felt no throb of revolt. Rather had her 
devotion increased with the years, for now she saw 
what perchance her guardian priests might not see, 
that the people’s devotion was not what it should be; 
they cared less for the gods than formerly, and wan- BSP Ve 
dered from them, often in their thoughts, sometimes a 
in their words. The more, therefore, must she raise 
the inner voice in prayer, the oftener bow in humble unquestioning love 
before the gods for whom she had been privileged to sacrifice herselt. 

Then came the revelation and the change. 

It came one night after her return from ministering in the Temple. 
Beatific that evening had been. Never before had the hymns sounded so 
sweetly, or the spirit of the great Diana seemed nearer them. A greater 
joy than this was hers, for a young priest had been inspired to speak the will 
of the gods. Only a few sentences of vague prophecy had he uttered, but 
they awed the careless hearts of the people and thrilled the girl with hope. 
The gods whom she worshipped had at last revealed themselves, and the 
enfeebled love of the people was strengthened thereby. Oh! if she also could 
but serve in some way the cause of truth. 

So she prayed, standing in the white porch, that looked towards the 
river. If only she could but advance the Faith! 

A shadow darkened the moonlight in front of her. She looked up. 
Grey-haired and travel-stained, a stranger stood before her. His garments 
were those of a priesthood, but not those of the priesthood she knew. In 
his mien was authority. His eyes, eager almost to fierceness, looked the 
accusation that his words spoke. 

‘So I have found thee, daughter of falsehocd, speaker, though dumb, 
of evil things.” 

She gazed at him fearfully, suppressing the words on her lips, and made 
the gesture of the afflicted. 

‘“‘ Speak! ” His eye spoke also the scorn on his lip. “ Dost thou 
think I do not know the truth that thou Jiest daily in thy very silence? 
Speaker of evil, thou seeming dumb art thou, Alcia, and destined to do 
still greater evil, as | have come to tell thee.” 
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“Thou knowest,” faltered the girl at last. Her eyes looked a question. 

“ Aye, I know. How did I know? What matters it? Perchance 
my feet, God helping me, led me to thy grove where thy priests talked to 
thee in secret to keep thy faith strong. Enough that I do know. I know, 
too, why they have doomed thee to this, and 1 have come now, now before 
it 1s too late.” 

She stepped forward, all her fears vanished, her face aglow. ‘ Thou 
knowest! Ah! then tell me. What service am I destined thus to dof 
Why do they make me seem thus afflicted? ” 

“To keep alive a failing superstition, to delude further the blinded 
worshippers of Diana and Camullus. Listen while I tell thee all. Two 
decades since, but a short time before thou sawest the light, the priests of 
Diana, cunning and foreseeing, perceived that their power would some day 
be in danger. The priests—ah! they are subtle; they saw the crisis coming 
while it was yet far away, and prepared plans even then to strengthen them- 
selves. Of these the chief were devices for false miracles; amongst those 
that should seem to be divinely healed of some affliction thou, then an 
innocent babe, were chosen. [or this reason were thou brought up secluded 
in thine infancy, and not till thy young mind could understand the sacrifice 
and thy tutored soul accept it, were thou: permitted to mingle with thy 
fellows. Thou wert-to be dumb, as one born afflicted. To what end? 
That when belief in the gods seemed feeblest, when, perhaps, some great 
crisis occurred that seemed to ask the voice of the gods, thou shouldst stand 
forth, should speak, should be as one miraculously healed, by the gods. 
That was the design of the priests—to serve gods that are not even devils, 
for they are a nothingness.” 

“Oh! ” cried the girl, and covered her face with her hands. Then 
she lifted her pure eyes to his once more. ‘“ But the gods do speak some- 
times; they—they ” 

“‘ Thy gods have never spoken,” he said. 

It was as if something higher than himself uttered the words through 
his lips. She saw it, and her world suddenly became empty. She struggled 
to make it full once more. 

“Oh! take not my faith away from me. I must believe. I am less 
than myself if I believe not in something greater than myself " 

He stepped forward. ‘ Then believe in the one true God, from whom 
alone comes all power. Listen while I tell thee of the Christ.” 

So within the shadow of heathendon, the chaliced pillars of its proud 
temple whitening in the moonlight beyond them, Alcia, the pagan, listened 
in wonder and delight to the story that new-made the world. In awe and 
astonishment she heard, and knew that her soul belonged to the younger 
faith before her understanding had grasped its tenets. 

For many nights, when chance permitted, the stranger visited the 
maiden’s dwelling. Again he told of the wonderful faith—of the many 
miracles it had wrought, and the thousands who had suffered for its sake. 

And, as she heard, her own desire for self-sacrifice was roused to finer 
issues. ‘ Let me proclaim the truth of this new faith, though all kill me. 
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So late one night when the moon lay hid behind its river mists, down 
the darkened temple stairs she crept, onward to the plains where white lilies 
were dimly visible, but pink blossoms hid their brightness in the darkness. 
On she pressed, her heart overflowing with its wealth of love and devotion. 
She was taking courage and power to the new faith. Others had gifts to 
bring the Christ, gold and frankincense and myrrh; but what was their gift 
to hers—the gift of a miracle? 

And this gift, so precious, it should be for Him alone. She was bring- 
ing it to His Gilowe her teacher, waiting for her now by the great cedar 
tree to guide her to the new land—she moved on to the place of meeting— 
a sudden noise and confusion, a shriek happily not resolved into words— 
strong men surrounded her 





* * * * * * 


“Speak now,” said the Chief Priest; his voice was cold, but from 
subtlety not ungentle. 

She was in her Temple home—now a prison—standing in the pillared 
hall where unbelievers were led up for judgment. She looked around; she 
saw only those who knew her secret, and had worked so long to exploit it. In 
their eyes, that tried to hide their intention, she saw that intention still. 

She spoke, and told them that which they knew already, and which 
they had watched in secret to frustrate her at the last moment. 

They listened, and by guile kept all severity from their voices. Ah! 
it was terrible, this want of faith, this loosening of old ties. But they did 
not censure her; there was so much of this weakness now. Was it not 
to-morrow that a young man was to perish before this very Temple for 
disbelief—unless the Divine One of Athens interfered, or if aught occurred 
that could be taken for a sign on his behalf—a miracle, maybe? But Alcia, 
their sister, held that the gods did no true miracles; and mayhap she spoke 
truth? 

Yet even if the gods were true, ’twere likely they would not show their 
power, for why should they send a miracle for one who had defamed them! 
Nevertheless, in their mercy they might, and if they did, if thus they did— 
however that miracle came (coldly smiling their eyes turned upon her), they, 
the priests of Diana, would not disregard it. 

In her guarded temple room Alcia spent the long night. What meant 
these words of significance? They asked a miracle? What miracle? Her 
speech that should seem a miracle! 

Fervently she clasped the sacred token hidden beneath Diana’s robe. 
Never should her voice be raised till it broke forth before Christian altar 
in praise of Christian faith. 

So anew her resolve was taken, and calmly she awaited the morn. 

Dazzlingly white against the blue sky shone the chaliced pillars. of 
Diana’s Temple as priests, slowly chanting, gathered around its sacred 
entrance. 

Hushed, yet but slightly overawed, the people awaited the ceremony. 
A. youth, an unbeliever, was to be sacrificed at Diana’s altar. They looked 
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Ah! they would win; they would win. And Christ--He was stern 
as well as merciful—well her teacher had told her that. He would never 
forgive her—the miracle that was to be His, His and His Virgin Mother’s. 
No, she could not do it. 

The priest’s voice rang’out. Even the people, grown dull and un- 
believing, marvelled at his glorious mien. 

‘“‘ Inspire one of thy priests or followers with thy voice that all may 
understand. Grant us more, O Diana, vouchsafe a miracle.” : 

Silence—silence, utter, complete, the multitude waiting. Would none 
of these priests speak! Ah! none but she could do this thing. They 
waited for her, waited, secretly smiling. And she—she dared not. Tear 
filled her. What punishment might He not inflict, He the Christ, He 
whose Law demanded that she should give all she had—even this Miracle— 
would He strike her blind or dead as He had struck rebels of old? The 
sword glittered in the air. Ah! she must speak, she must speak 

“ Ah! no, refrain. In the name of Diana—Diana who has given me 
speech-——” | 

The noise of great shouting was in her ears—the amazed cries of the 
rmultitude—as for a moment darkness again surrounded her. 

At her feet knelt Domitius. ‘ Speak again; beloved, shall I hear your 
voice, answer that thou lovest me?” 

She put her hand to her throat. There was a sense of closing there. 
She opened her lips, but nerves overwrought could send no word through 
them. She raised her face to Heaven—to the true God. She understood 
now. ‘This was to be her punishment. The affliction which she had feigned 
was to be hers in reality. She would never speak again. 

So in the future as in the past, Alcia moved dumb among her fellows, 
nor knew that now, as before, the dumbness need not have been. Hidden 
like other and greater wisdom in the future, lay the knowledge that would 
have Jousened the hypnotised nerves and set her free. She cared nothing. 
Love was hers, and, lo, the faith that she had defrauded of its miracle was 
yet coming towards them all across the plains—ever nearer. 
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By Mrs. KenpaLt Park 


I 


Fahy: was eighteen, somewhat under-sized, with an incipient 

73] moustache and certain lines about eyes and mouth 
that added years to his age and denied him the can- 
dour of youth. 

His thin, restless hands travelled nervously up 
and down his silver-headed cane; his eyes, which 
could be bold, glanccd askance at his sister, some two 
years his senior. 

All that Nature had denied to the lad had heen 
lavished on the girl, and in Dolores Arollo you saw the promise of a splendid 
woman already well on its way to fulfilment. Her amber-yellow eyes wert 
alight just now with pity not unmixed with contempt, and, meeting their 
steady gaze, Antonio Arollo winced. 

Brother and sister were standing on a balcony overlooking the Rambla. 
The window behind them was open, and the room beyond lighted dimly 
by a shaded electric lamp. 

Down below the Rambla was crowded. Shop windows were brilliant, 
cafés were thronged. It was Carnival week; owing to recent bomb scares 
the Civil Governor had issued an order which prohibited the wearing o! 
masks in the street, so folk looked with wise eyes at large feet under silken 
skirts, at big hands and sinewy arms emerging from baby sleeves. 

Above them the sky was troubled and the half moon rode with the 
grey, mist-like clouds through which a few stars peeped. But under the 
broad avenue of trees all was light and laughter, electric lamps, falsetto voices. 
the shuffle of many feet, the hum of traffic as carriages and motors threaded 
a way past or behind the great yellow electric trams. Now and again the 
perfume of many flowers was watted up from the stalls in the flower market 
below. 

“Well? » There was impatience, tempered with nervousness, in the 
lad’s voice, and he glanced over.his shoulder into the room. It was empty: 

Will you help me——--? ” 

The girl detected the anxiety in his hoarse voice. 

«Cc How? » 

“Marry him—he’s madly in love with you » He saw her recotl 
and waited. 

“ You ask too much, Antonio; IT cannot 

Antonio ground his heel upon the floor of the balcony and pulled # 
his lip. 

“ Does blood count for nothing between us? ” he asked, with suf 
pressed passion. “ My disgrace would be your disgrace, Dolores. 1° 








1» 
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did not—care for—Juan Lopez, and—he has forgotten you. You might 
stretch out a helping ha e 

“Hush! You are cruel!» She stood before him, white and trem- 
bling, a great shadow in her eyes; and he stopped abruptly, looking, as he 
felt, a coward. 

In the silence that fell between them the three years that had gone by 
swept past Dolores Arollo. 

Three years ago she had been engaged to Juan Lopez. Then there 
came that misunderstanding—stupid, foolish. The memory of it brought 
the colour to her cheeks, and she dropped her eyes, that her brother might 
not see the light in them. Her career! She must choose between a hus- 
band and being a professional singer. Oh, the hot, foolish words! .. . 
She wanted fame and glory and admiration! So Juan had gone away— 
and she had tasted “ fame ” and “ glory ” in a small way, and much admira- 
tion—and had found them unsatisfying. . . . 

From the room behind a woman’s light inconsequent chatter reached 
them. Mingling with it was another voice—a man’s, deep and harsh, which 
Dolores knew well—lately she had learned to dislike and almost dread it. 

Antonio was watching her. 

‘¢ Sefior Blas has come,” he whispered. ‘“ Dolores, Dolores, help me! ” 

Something in his voice made the girl look at him. He was white to 
the lips. 

els it so bad, Antonio? ” she asked sadly. 

He nodded—and watched the struggle. 

“Then, God help me, I will try! ” 

With a muffled cry of relief Antonio would have come nearer—would 
have taken her hands—but she waved him away. 

“ You must—promise me—you will give him no hint.” The dullness 
of her voice did not reach him—only the words penetrated. 

TI] promise anything—anything, Dolores,” he whispered eagerly. 

She was staring out into the moving Rambla, and after a minute or 
two he left her and passed into the room beyond. 

Dojia Pepita, his youthful aunt, was seated on the stiff, uncompromising 
sofa, fanning herself with that peculiar rhythmical grace which cannot be 
acquired, but which is part of the Spanish woman herself. Beside her a 
large-featured, heavily built man, past his prime, occupied an equally un- 
comfortable arm-chair. He was listening with more than polite attention 
to the pretty widow’s lively chatter, but looked up enquiringly as Antonio 
entered. 

“‘ Doria Pepita,” he said, “ has been lecturing me. She thinks I ought 
to become Benedict. What do you think, Antonio? ” 

Antonio’s eyes shifted uneasily. His sister was within earshot—he 
must be careful. 

“‘ [__]—»” he began; then much lower, “ask Dolores! ” 

He stopped abruptly. At that moment she had come into the room, 
tall and supple, with the complexion of a magnolia and the eyes of a hunted 
gazelle. 
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“© Oh, don’t ask Dolores either! She is a heartless child! ” interrupted 
Dona Pepita laughingly. “ Do you know, Sefior Blas, that she worships 
Fame and scorns love and marriage? » From under her long lashes the 
widow swept Sefior Blas a swift look. 

He was gazing with undisguised admiration at the girl. 


# * ® * & & 


Dofia Pepita was very gay, very amusing that evening, and made herself 
charming to the middle-aged, wealthy visitor. But Dolores treated him 
so cavalierly that at last Antonio could stand it no longer, and presently, 
with a muttered excuse, he escaped from the room. .. . 

Out in the street for the first time in all his shallow young life Antonio 
could have wished the Rambla a scene of dreary darkness rather than one 
of light and noise. | 

If, after all, Dolores should fail him? He felt himself grow cold at 
the thought, and before his eyes rose a vision of irate creditors, of a dis- 
honoured name. It was the old, old tale: bad companions, one little slip, 
then another, a dulled conscience, and now—falsified accounts and 
Had his father lived Antonio might have grown up different; as it was, 
both parents had died within a year of each other, leaving two small children 
tc the care of a somewhat irresponsible, if affectionate, aunt. 

And this was the result, as far as the boy was concerned ! 

For close on a year Senor Blas, a friend of his father’s, had been his 
“ good fairy,” had paid his debts, had hauled him out of scrapes—and 
Antonio knew it was for his sister’s sake. Last night he had said: “Antonio, 
Pll give you one more chance, for I hope that soon the bond of kinship 
will be added to that of friendship.” 

Dolores must accept him when he proposed. Thank God Juan was 
safely in America, and Sefior Blas need never even know his name. . . . So 
lost was Antonio in the intricate maze of his self-sought difficulties that 
before he was aware he had collided with someone coming towards him on 
the pavement. 

Antonio scarcely raised his eyes from the ground, and with a muttered 
apology hurried on, but the stranger turned to look after him, a puzzled 
frown puckering his brow. 





I] 


It was the last night of Carnival, and the masked ball at the Liceo was 
at its zenith. Many of the boxes were empty, decorous folk having gone 
home, but the pit of the Opera House was crowded with masqueraders whose 
costumes ranged from the sublime to the ridiculous, and in the shrill of 
falsetto voices were detected as many nationalities as find harbourage in the 
gay cosmopolitan city of Barcelona. 

To the very young and inexperienced the brilliant lights, the frescoed 
ceilings and gorgeous decorations, the throbbing, singing strains of the 
orchestra, enhanced the witchery of the dance, prompted the madness of love 
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—the fascination of the unknown. But beneath the glitter and glare was the 
sordidness which no disguise can keep from the experienced eye and—the 
tragic epilogues that ofttimes were sure to follow. 

Occupying a box on the first floor were two ladies and two gentlemen. 

In the glare of the electric lights Doria Pepita, as “ Carmen,” was a 
blaze of red and gold, of cut paste jewels, of laughter and chatter. 

Her fan is a Spanish woman’s weapon; it expresses moods and thoughts. 
Iona Pepita was rarely without one. To-night it was of ivory and red 
satin, painted and spangled. She waved it slowly to and fro; then shut 1 
with a sudden sharp click. 

“ Dolores,” she said, leaning slightly forward. 

The girl did not hear. Her face was turned away, and the light from 
above fell upon the shimmering grey satin of her domino. It formed a 
restful, soothing note in the midst of noise and colour. 

Doria Pepita’s eyes lingered on the slim silvery figure. It was on 
her account that their box had been besieged the whole evening by mas- 
querading friends, that sweets and flowers had been showered at them. 
)Dofia Pepita had enjoyed it all a thousandfold more than her beautiful niece, 
and a wild desire to shake the girl seized the lively widow. 

‘“* We must excuse Dolores to-night,” she said, turning to the man in 
* Brigand ” costume at her side. “ It is her first Carnival ball—a fact which 
eee good upbringing of her, don’t you think so, Sefior Blas? ” She 
spoke lightly, but there was an undercurrent of earnestness in her voice 
which was not lost upon her companion, nor was the shadow that swept 
a p:quant features, as she looked across at the “ Bull-fighter ” in blue and 
silver. 

Antonio’s face was clouded. 

He felt that he was living on the brink of a volcano. . . . Why 
couldn’t Dolores be civil to the fellow? If only he could hasten the mar- 
riage! It was no wonder that Sefior Blas devoted himself to Dofia Pepita. 

Antonio watched them covertly. Sefior Blas as a brigand did not look 
very terrible; indeed, his expression was one of enjoyment. Dofia Pepita 
knew how to entertain men! 

“‘ Yes,” he was saying, “it was quite by accident that I met him last 
night. . . . He said he knew you.” 

A certain breathlessness in Dona Pepita’s listening attitude arrested 
Antonio’s attention; the next moment he started in dismay and glanced 
quickly across at Dolores. 

She, too, had heard. A black silk mask hid the upper portion of her 
face, and below it her uncovered mouth had become suddenly rigid. 

“ Juan Lopez is a curious fellow. You will never guess, Dofia Pepita, 
what he is going to do to-morrow.” Sefior Blas’ eye travelled slowly to 
Dolores, and rested there meditatively. Antonio had risen from his seat; 
he stood behind his sister and drew her attention to a group of masqueraders 
prancing below. Sefior Blas had an excellent view of a blue and silver clad 
male back and the slim outline of Dolores’ graceful shoulders. 

“ Dolores—your promise,” Antonio whispered hoarsely. 
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Dona Pepita opened and shut her fan in a succession of sharp, penc- 
trating “clicks.” The intrusion did not please her. 

“Doria Pepita—Dolores—allow me to introduce my valued friend, 
Herr von Schmidt.” 

It came as naturally to Dofia Pepita to be gracious as eating his dinner 
does to the average human being; thus her recognition of the Professor’s 
bow left nothing to be desired. 

But Dolores was grave and distrait, and it was some minutes before 
she found herself talking to him. Then she began to discover little bonds 
of sympathy between them. 

He knew Sefior Blas in Berlin years ago, and, having arrived at Bar- 
celona that morning, had been persuaded by him to come to the ball. It 
was the first of the kind that he had ever attended. Likeit? Ach, yes, it was 
very nice. The crowd and the noise were rather confusing, but the music, 
he agreed, was exceptionally good, and the house a splendid one. 

Quite unconsciously the two fell into a deep discussion on music, and 
for the first time since her brother’s confession Dolores was carried out of 
herself. 7 
Dona Pepita and Sefor Blas were talking in low tones. The words, 
‘* Juan Lopez,” made Dolores turn involuntarily towards them. Even as 
she did so she felt the German’s keen eyes upon her. 

An irresistible power seemed to compel her to meet them. For a 
moment she struggled against it, but was powerless. 

Surely there was something familiar in those eyes? But no—it could 
not be, yet—she felt the warm blood mount to her face and brow, and then 
as slowly die away. 

“Are you fond of music, Professor? ” she asked at length. Such a 
ridiculously commonplace remark, and that it should cost her such an effort! 

“‘‘Who is not fond of music?” returned von Schmidt, in his deep-toned 
voice. ‘‘ Music it is that rouses man’s better nature, that spurs him to 
great and noble deeds; yet—strange to say—it is also music that sometimes 
drives him to madness, to——- Are you a musician, sefiorita? ” 

Dolores had removed her mask, and was looking at him in undisguised 
surprise. 

“T love music,” she replied almost passionately. ‘“ Oh, I love it— 
better than anything in the world,” she continued, in the same intense voice. 
This big, gaunt German seemed to draw her out of herself in some myste- 
rious manner. It was as though she longed to and must tell him the secret 
cravings of her unsatisfied heart. . . . There was something in this elderly 
man that was not only familiar, but which made her feel that she had a friend, 
a kindred spirit near. 

Somehow his next question did not surprise, though it startled her. 

“You love music, senorita? You love it better than anything in the 
world, you say? Do you love it better than anyone in the whole world, 
senorita? ” 

‘“ T have no one in the world but my aunt—and—my brother,” she 
said. But he continued : 
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“ Could the love of music alone fill your life—satisfactorily ? ” 

Von Schmidt’s eyes were upon her as he spoke, and once again Dolores 
‘felt the hot blood dye her neck and face and brow beneath the searching 
scrutiny, felt that he must read the innermost secrets of her soul, and for 
a moment she struggled for self-mastery—but in vain. 

Dofia Pepita, laughing and chatting to Sefor Blas and Antonio, seemed 
to have forgotten her niece’s existence—and von Schmidt’s. 

As in a dream Dolores heard Sefior Blas explain that Juan had become 
unaccountably “ religious,” but she knew that he had joined the “ Herman- 
dad ” before she became engaged to him. 

“© Do you love music better than anyone in the world? ” the German 
repeated, in a much lower tone. 

“| don’t know. Oh! I don’t know!” The words seemed wrung 
from her, and a strange mist rose before her eyes. | 

“Which means that you do not—that there is someone,” and von 
Schmidt laughed, a low, contented laugh, strangely familiar to the girl who 
sat in her rich silk domino and watched the merry revellers below, watched 
without:seeing them. She longed passionately to escape from the myriad 
glaring lights, the gay, maddening music of the orchestra, the multitude 
of masked mummers. Oh, if only she could be alone in her own room— 
alone with her thoughts! New thoughts? No, but which the words of 
this middle-aged German had brought to life, as a breath of wind fans the 
smouldering fire into a bright blaze. 

When von Schmidt laughed Dolores glanced quickly at him, the flush 
still upon her unmasked face. But as she watched him remove his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, then his wig, then his thick grey beard, and finally saw 
the German Professor transformed into Don Juan Lopez, the colour fled 
from her cheeks; she put on her mask and, without a word, turned from him. 

Juan bent over her for a second. : 

“Forgive me, Dolores,” he whispered very earnestly, and turned to 
meet the astonished eyes of Dofia Pepita and the amused ones of Sefir Blas. 

Behind Dofia Pepita stood Antonio, his face white and drawn, his eyes 
riveted upon his sister’s old lover. 


HI 


It was nine o’clock the next morning. Beneath the clear sky Barcelona 
was adorned with the rags of last week’s frivolity. On all sides streets were 
strewn with trampled confetti, trees and balconies were hung with broken 
‘* serpentinas.” 

Dolores, robed in black, a lace mantilla over her dusky hair, pressed 
the electric button on the front door of Senor Blas’ house with outward 
calmness and very grave inward misgivings. 

The old woman who opened the door looked at her with suspicion. 
Yes, Sefor Blas was in; he was having his chocolate. Did the sefiorita 
wish to see him? 

In the little unfeminine sitting-room in which the woman asked her 
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to wait Dolores quaked more than ever. Dofia Pepita would not rise till 
noon; Antonio scarcely any earlier. The servants would presume that she 
had gone to Confession. Well, so she had; but this would bea more serious, 
a more difficult confession than any she had made before. How to begin? 

Sefior Blas was surprised, but charmed, to see her. The pleasure in 
his eyes made her tongue-tied. | 

“You will wonder why I have come,” she said at last awkwardly. 

“You will say,” he replied, with a little bow instinctive with courteous- 
ness, and took a seat opposite her. 

She looked very young, almost childish; but beneath her nervousness 
he saw quiet determination, and waited, conscious suddenly of age and a 
sense of loneliness. 

‘“‘ [ want to tell youa story, Sefior Blas.” She hesitated, then continued 
hurriedly : “* There was once a girl; she was young and vain and—ambitious 
—and for the sake of—of her foolish ambition gave up the man to whom— 
she was engaged to be married. Then—after a long time, she realised— 
what she had done.” She paused. Senior Blas’ eyes were on her face; they 
were inscrutable, only a curious greyness had spread over his features. 

“Ts that the end of the story? ” he asked, in a colourless voice. 

‘“‘ No—the worst has to come,” she stammered, in a whisper. 

‘Then, let me—finish it—Dolores.” He lingered on the name, but 
did not look at her, and for a few seconds there was a strange stillness in 
the ugly little room, broken only by the rumble of traffic in the street below. 

“¢ The girl had a brother—a scamp.” She started; but he motioned her 
to be silent. ‘“ The brother—made a—mistake.” He was glaring at her 
now; his harsh voice had taken a new strange harshness; his mouth was 
twisted into a wry smile. 

“‘ You see,” he said, “‘ the young scamp thought he had got—hold of 
an old fool—he—he » Senior Blas stopped, looked confused; his rather 
effeminate hands played with a paper weight on the table beside him. 

But Dolores rose from her chair, went over to him, took his hands 
and held them in her own. A great wave of gratitude and relief was 
surging over her. 

So much must of necessity be left unsaid, and—the words that should 
be uttered refused to come, but her face was as an open book to him. 

‘“‘ My dear,” he said, releasing his hands and patting hers gently, “ I 
have a great esteem tor Juan Lopez—he’s a good fellow, and—I—I am 
going to marry Dona. Pepita.” 





* * * * * * 


Dolores hurried home, walking on air. 

The sight of Antonio standing in the hall caused her to wonder a little. 
He looked as if he had not slept, and was evidently just going out, but 
turned back and followed her into the dining-room, beyond which was her 
bedroom. 

‘© Tolores—where have you been? ” 

«To see Senior Blas,” 
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‘“« To see ? » he gasped. 

‘‘ To see Senor Blas, I said.” 

For a moment he stared at her in speechless amazement. 

‘‘ You—to see Senor Blas. What for? ” 

“ To tell him,” she began, watching the rush of suspicion that rose to 
his yes— to tell him the truth—that Juan——” 

The words died on her lips, for with a bound Antonio sprang towards 
her, seized her arm. 

“You Judas! ” he hissed—‘* you have betrayed me! ” 

The black eyes, set in the white face, burned red with hatred, and in 
that moment all that was evil in his nature seemed to spring into life. 

Dolores stared at him aghast. Was he mad? 

“ Antonio! Por dios! You don’t understand—you are wrong! ” 
He was still gripping her arm, but she turned and clung to his hand with her 
own free one, tried to collect her thoughts—to choose her words—that they 
might soothe him—that he might understand quickly; but he would not 
listen, would not let her speak. 

‘‘T swear you shall never marry—Juan Lopez! ” His voice was low 
and furious, and with a wild gesture of rage he flung out of the room. 

Before Dolores quite realised what had happened she heard the hall 


door bang. 








IV 


It was Ash Wednesday evening. The sun sinking in the western sky 
cast shafts of golden light upon the grim fortress of Montjuich, and illu- 
mined the upper windows of the tall, flat-roofed houses at the bottom of the 
Rambla, where, through a shroud of golden mist, loomed the colossal 
monument to Christopher Columbus. 

Near to the palm-bordered Paseo de Colon, with its background of 
peaceful harbour and the splendid glorified monument, lies the old part of 
the town—a very labyrinth of narrow, dingy streets and tall lean-to houses. 

Along them all dark forms were flitting with gravely expectant faces. 
Occasionally the shrill cry of a street vendor rose above the uneven ripple 
of hushed voices, as the living streams flowed on towards the ancient Cathe- 
dral, where, in the adjoining streets, a motley crowd had already gathered. 
Nearly all the women were dressed in black—lace mantillas had taken the 
place of Paris hats. It was the first day of Lent—the wildness of Carnival 
was over, and within an hour the “ Cofradia de la Bona mort ” would emerge 
from the Cathedral and wend their dreary way round the grand old cloister 
and out into the dim streets. 

Patiently they waited, these people who are never hurried—watched 
and waited while the grey twilight shadows deepened and, chasing each other 
through the carven arches, clung to the trees in the cloister garden, where, 
beneath the shade of stately palms, white geese glided over a miniature 
lake or preened among the lilies and reeds. 

Hark! A single bell tolled mournfully in the old tower above. 

With one accord the crowds began to press and push each other round 
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the street entrance to the cloister—for this, while the procession winds round 
it, must be kept clear—and to form in lines along the pavements outside. 


Among the people gathered at the door were Dona Pepita and Dolores, 


Sefior Blas’ heavy figure towering behind the little widow. 
“Dolores, listen to the bell—they come!” | 
Donia Pepita shrugged her pretty shoulders, an expression of mingled 


awe and curiosity on her piquant face. ‘I wonder,” she said, with a sly 


look at her niece, “if we shall be able to recognise Juan.” 

Dolores did not reply; her amber eyes were searching among the little 
sea of heads and down the patiently waiting lines. Her heart was heavy 
with a nameless ‘dread. Where was Antonio? He had not come home in 
the middle of the day. Had his most unrighteous wrath spent itself: 
And if it had not, to what lengths might it not lead him! She knew thar 
he had got into trouble, but he had assured her that it would ‘‘ blow over 
comfortably ” if she married Seftor Blas. . . . Had she known that her 
brother had forged Sefior Blas’ name for various considerable sums his threat 
of that morning would have caused her greater uneasiness a thousandtoli 
than it did. 

Dona Pepita was squeezing her arm. 

“ Dolores—they are coming,” she whispered. 

The distant door into the Cathedral had swung silently open, and the 
gloomy procession streamed into the cloister. 7 

At first all she could see was a double row of flickering lights and dark 
shadowy forms drawing silently and stealthily near, while the soft regular 
shuffle of their feet alone broke the sudden stillness. i 

Nearer and nearer they came, strange and spectral. A few more steps 
and now—she was watching them wind their way slowly past her. . . ._ 

Each bore in his right hand a flaring torch, and the wavering hight 
illumined the awed and curious faces of the spectators crushing forward into 
the cloister, and flickered once over a solitary cloaked figure lurking in the 
shadow of a ruined chapel. . . . They were all robed alike in long du 
black gowns, which covered them from head to foot. From the tall pointed 
cowls hung black cloth masks reaching below the bend of their elbows— 
two holes alone being left for the eyes. 

Now between the double row of phantom torch-bearers came, at regular 
intervals, other similar figures, one by one. 

Ah! here was the first, walking with slow and measured tread. He 
carried no lighted torch, but a purple velvet cushion, upon which lay 4 
human skull and a little heap of bones. A few paces behind another bore 
the skeleton of a man, and fastened to the front of the cushion upon walt 
it lay was a white paper with the following inscription printed in bold black 


letters : 
‘© As thou art so once was I, as I am so shalt thou be.” 


Dofia Pepita shuddered and made the sign of the cross, but Dor 
vazed as one fascinated, eagerly scanning each gloomy figure as it glides 
by, burdened with a symbol of Death and its printed explanation. Nov 


La Bona Mort Be 


it was the Hour Glass of Life, with the sands run out; or the Reaper’s 
scythe, or an open coffin. 

“ Dolores, Dolores—I’m sure this is Juan—look—carrying the 
shrouded figure,” whispered Dofia Pepita. ‘‘ And—oh, look at the inscrip- 
tion! ‘ This is thy uniform.’ How horrible! ‘and how different from my 
lovely dress of last night. . It is Juan! ” 

Dolores shook her head, but made no reply. The penitent bearing 
a shrouded corpse passed on. Several more followed, each with a velvet 
cushion, on which rested a skull wreathed with laurel or diadem, with King’s 
crown or Pope’s mitre. At last came one taller than the rest, carrying a 
silver tray upon which lay a heap of dust, at which he pointed with his right 
forefinger. 

“Oh! Dolores, look. ‘Dust thou art, unto dust thou shalt return! ” 
It is horrible, this procession.” Dofia Pepita whispered anxiously, ‘““ Come 
away, I cannot see more! ” 

Just then there was a pause in the processio#; the figure carrying the 
tray halted in front of her. Dolores glanced at the eye holes, and felt, rather 
than saw, Juan’s penetrating eyes fixed upon her. 

The colour rushed madly to her face, and a sudden choking sensation 
caused her to raise her hand quickly to her throat. It was as though a spell 
had been cast over her, and she could not remove her eyes from those of 
the penitent. Subconsciously she knew that Sefior Blas had left Dojia 
Pepita’s side, had made his way to the front of the crowd. Juan was safe— 
he had sought her out from among the throng—only they two mattered— 
and even Antonio’s threat faded into the background of her mind. 

It was at that moment that Antonio Arollo sprang from the shadows 
into the aaa light, his arm upraised, something sinister gleaming in 
his hand. 

A stron , rough hand gripped his arm—pulled it down. Sefior Blas’ 
harsh voice, a of horror, hissed in his ear: : 

“ You fool! Come away.” 


% * * % cs * 


Slowly the procession glided round the dim, deserted cloister. The 
flaring torches cast weird shadows upon the rugged arches and time-worn 
flags, gleamed on the gruesome emblems of Death and upon the three 
penitents bearing aloft the huge Crucifixion which ended the procession. 
‘A solemn hush held the spectators as they knelt and crossed themselves. 
Outside, in the cobbled street, a wise policeman pocketed a five-dollar note; 
a few curious folk watched the receding figures of two well-dressed women, 
of a heavily-built man who, with solicitous care, led by the arm a cloaked 


and shrinking lad. 





BEFORE THE WHITE DAWN 


‘By Patrick Vaux 
(Author of “ Thews of England,” “ The Shock of Battle,” etc.) 


oe |TEUTENANT MAXWELL, with satisfaction on his 

“| face, eyed the fleeing steamer ahead. Under the full 
flush of tropical dawn she was rapidly growing into 
detail. Yes! There was no mistaking her. 

As he took the bearings of her course the words 
of Catherine’ s last letter recurred to him: 

. .. You know I idolise pluck, tenacity. 
ieaaee as well—all that comes out so markedly in 
the martial instinct. And strength of body as well 
as of mind—even at humanity’s cost. You know I love you, Jim, yet 
these are qualities you have not yet shown in your naval career. I ama 
mere woman—a little savage yet. You are to be my husband: be my 
hero, too.” 

Not till the present, with all its possibilities, had the peculiar savagery 
of her words struck home. 

‘She wants heroics and glory, the V.C. and D.S.O. for me,” he 
muttered beneath his breath. ‘ This vessel ahead may put them in the 
running.” 

As the Cossack ran down on Gane Poivre, Barrow Island, North-west 
Australia, to intercept the stranger, the sun burst above the sea-line, turning 
the grey-green waters into an infinity of Tyrian blue, and tipping the swells 
with gold, Off the starboard bow lay the west coast of Barrow, still 
swathed in purple shadow that was soon to lapse into day’s pure ether. 

The Lieutenant-Commander turned to his junior officer with an ejacu- 
lation of satisfaction. 

“ Overhauling her at last, McEacharn. Signal her to heave-to.” 

Crash went the scout’s forecastle quick-firer. As its missile plopped 
into the water, short of the fugitive, from her after-deck a ball soared forth 
and broke into white smoke, trailing down-wind. The report of the far- 
away gun cracked on the ear like a pistol-shot. 

‘Sound off ‘ Quarters.’ Wireless cabin to call up the Murchison 
and report the chase,” curtly came the order. 

Maxwell’s eyes shifted from the scurrying Asiatic to Cape Poivre ahead 
to starboard, now raising its scrub-covered brow above the sandy coast of 
the island. 

*¢ She’s running slap into the land, McEacharn.” 

“Yes, sir, slap into the land. Deuced confident she 1s. There is 
surely something ahead of her.” 

“ Something astern of her, too,” rejoined the C.O. in a grim voice. 
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opening out Barrow’s east coast, surmise as to the enemy leaped into all 
the reality of life-and-death hostilities. 

‘ Bugles shrilled loud and clear away up the shore toward Double Island 
lying to the north-east. Along the shallows two motor pinnaces, firing their 
bow guns, raced down at express speed. Five steamers off the south 
knuckle of Double Island were hurriedly slipping their moorings and putting 
cut to eastward by Seven kathom Mouth. While traction boats, ener- 
getically towing lightering rafts, heavily burdened, away from them and 
towards the shore opposite, where were pontoon landing-stages, and tents 
and marquees gleamed white against the brown vegetation. 

Between Double Island and the pontoons Maxwell saw two destroyers 
canted on their port beam, apparently getting their bilges scraped. Another 
torpedo craft was getting under way with frantic haste. 

The place had all the bustle of a headquarters. 

‘Found them at last,” the C.O. grunted to his sub-lieutenant. ‘ Call 
up the Murchison. To your post, Mr. McEacharn; I’m going in to draw 
their strength.” | 

Opening a hot fire on the nearing vedettes and on the chase that was 
escaping with her consorts through Seven kathom Mouth, the Australian 
scout surged onward to the attack. 

The thought flashed into Maxwell—this was the reply to Catherine’s 
letter. 

But he suddenly caught his breath. 

Not the motor pinnaces, their fragile hulls already riddled and sinking, 
made his heart throb harder; not the destroyer racing down on him, her 
quick-firers belching projectiles into his unprotected bows. It’was in the 
sunny air overhead, the harsh metallic wailings and strident whiz of shells. 
Batteries to his port and on Double Island, now bearing off his starboard 
bow, were opening a furious cannonade. 

Their tornado of death burst upon the scout. 

On her forecastle the crew of the 4.7-inch gun were all cut down except 
the gun-layer. Almost at once the port quick-firer was put out of action, 
its breech-block damaged. The enemy’s destroyer rushed into Maxwell’s 
vision; the next second to dissolve into a great gout of red flame and stinking 
black smoke on a shell opening up her inside and firing her oil-storage. She 
sagged shoreward, an after-piece firing stubbornly. 

In vain did the lieutenant search for the masked batteries. With their 
smokeless powder, and emplacements hidden by the high, thick scrub, they 
baffled his desperate vision. 

A gush of white-hot silvers from shell wrecking the bridge to starboard 
sliced up the quartermaster, and he tumbled on his side writhing in agony. 
Another demolished the corner of the charthouse. The upper works of 
the scout were being twisted and torn—blasted into wreckage—as if by 
lightning. 

Her commanding officer reeled against the crumpled bridge-rail. Hit 
in the right shoulder—the blood dripping from his elbow—he was unaware of 
any wound. Mental torture furrowed his livid face. His eyes, narrowed 
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The armoured cruiser slowed down. Her head swung some points 
to port. The pile of rushing brine about her bows subsided into foam- 
flecked water. Like a thing of most marvellous precision and autonomy, 
to engines reversed, she stopped her way abeam of the battered war vessel. 

‘“'You’ve been mauled, I see. Oh, . .. I understand. Wanted to 
draw their strength,” her bridge megaphone droned forth. “I’m getting 
boats away with medical aid. Come on board, and report. I shell them 
immediately.” 

Soon the cruiser moved into station commanding the shore and Double 
Island. A gun boomed out near its south-west corner, but on the projectile 
falling short, it ceased its mouthing. The Asiatics, as becomes their charac- 
ter, were waiting in silence for the attack. 

“‘ By thunder, they’ll get it, they’ll get it,” exclaimed Sub-Lieutenant 
McEacharn, as, with his left arm in a sling, he stood beside the Lieutenant- 
Commander on his shell-eaten bridge. 

Maxwell shrugged his shoulders, wincing the next second at the pain 
shooting through the bandaged one. The roar of the cruiser’s 8-inch guns 
drowned his reply. 

But more was in his mind than the murder of War! 

Slowly the Murchison moved to and fro, pounding the enemy with 
her port and starboard guns alternately. And over the Asiatics? gun- 
positions spread smoke and dust—ominous pall soon almost obscuring the 
shore. Yet, behind, up the irregular summit of the island, lay the bush- 
covered slopes distinct and peaceful, just as if no awful havoc was being 
wrought. | 

To Maxwell, watching with one eye for the signal to move in and with 
the other the destruction worked, it all seemed something which no sane 
human being could ever wish to accomplish. These emplacements, splashed 
with shell and wreathed in smoke, that was lurid here and there with the 
glow of burning brushwood—where flames singed the dead, and the 
wounded tore with hands and teeth at mother-earth for shelter—they were 
resultant of that which the light of his heart did “ idolise.” 

Ah, how glowingly, how convincingly had the fair English girl 
descanted to him, at the last al fresco party in King’s Park, Perth, just before 
the outbreak of war, upon the glory, the human magnificence, the splendour 
of war, and its moral mission to individual and nation. 

He had then had eyes only for her lovely face, with its delicate cameo- 
like features. The raw and bleeding face of The Real Thing confronted him 


how 


. 


The Murchison ceased firing, and her semaphore began to talk. 
Straightway Maxwell rang up his engines. Stern and harsh his voice 
reached his gun-crews. 

How staunch the spirit which knits men together in vain endeavour 
to conquer their fellow-men. The sandy steeps now looked as if an earth- 
quake had tossed them in its lap. ‘The bushy crests, where the enemy had 
thrown up their sandbag batteries defending the shoreward approach, were 
burning fiercely, clouds of smoke hiding everything. But from a knoll 
flanking the encampment, where all was disaster and fires, some guns directed 
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a virulent and accurate fire on the scout. Two pieces further along the shore 
also began pumping projectiles into her. 

The air was again filled with screeching, bursting shell. They smashed 
into and through the Cossack. 

The fore-deck and superstructure looked as if they were being bashed 
by gigantic picks and hammers. Her funnel was shattered down to the 
heater, and only kept in place by its starboard guys. Exploding missiles 
ripped open her stern, wrecking the officers’ quarters, and breaking and 
bending the stout framework and steel girders. 

Her commanding officer on the splinter-swept bridge rang his engines 
“slow ahead.” His being had quickened with the fighting instincts of his 
race. The murrain of the fight possessed him. 

A deafening crash and blinding gush of fire swept trom the forecastle; 
Maxwell instinctively threw his arm across his eyes to protect them from the 
fragments of exploded shell. Already he had noted the brownish-white 
smoke swirling over the deck there, and the black figures staggering about 
inside it. He blinked at them now in the throes of death, the fumes of 
explosive stifling and blinding him. Uttering an oath, he swung himself 
over the bridge, and, shouting for fresh gun numbers, gained the forecastle. 

Everything to him became shadowy, unreal. Time went from him, 
as, his entire being concentrated into a few movements of intense and vigilant 
energy, he fired the quick-firer, squirting shell on the knoll. 

A mighty rending roll like heavy thunder pulsated in the murky air. 
A vast momentary glare dazzled the eye. Flames shot out at the back of 
the knoll, to be succeeded by an expanding cloud of thick oily smoke. 
Maxwell had fired the enemy’s ammunition. 

A tumultuous cheering broke the ensuing silence. With confused 
thoughts the lieutenant stared at the devastated shore. 

“ We've licked them! We’ve licked them! ” 

McEacharn’s hoarse voice exulted loudly. Again he repeated the 
words as, with his head newly bandaged, he scrambled on the forecastle. 

“ Yes, licked them.” 

Maxwell spoke in a slow and grating manner. It was just as if he 
was torn by deep, conflicting emotions. 

What was that which Catherine idolised—“ even at humanity’s cost ”’? 

These foul, slithery decks? . . . The tortured dying and wounded? 
. . . Untold horrors ashore? The carnage of man against man? Man 
who had been created in His image! 

“ Well done, Cossack! You must be mentioned in despatches for 
this. . . . A hot engagement.” So the Commodore of the North-west 
Coast Patrol on board the Murchison voiced commendation. 

But Maxwell took Catherine’s letter from his breast-pocket. Without 
looking at it, he tore it into minute fragments, and threw them over the side 
of his bridge. Some fell on the dull crimson splashes and drops mottling 
the deck. Some fell on the canvas blotched here and there with rusty red, 
where it adhered to the motionless bodies beneath it. 

Thus was Catherine answered. 

Australia had claimed her son. A son of the White Dawn. 
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is a long journey and 
: - not a cheap under- 
| ' taking. The way to 
reach the country 1s 
from: Vancouver and 
up to Wrangel, in 
Alaska, by sea. Here 
the Hudson Bay 
Company’s steamer 
is taken up. the 
Stikine River to 
Telegraph Creek, at 
which point guides 
and horses can_ be 
obtained, and it then 
takes a further three 
to six days to get 
into the heart of the 
hunting country. It 
must be mentioned 
that the minimum 
time allowance for a 
' successful outcome is 
seven weeks from 
Vancouver to. the 
return thither. An- 


A fine Caribou Head. other point to bear 














in mind is, that un- 
less connections are 
made with the 
Stikine River steamer (which only runs once a year, about the 1oth 
August), a canoe and a crew of Indians must be engaged at Wrangel, 
taking up more time and adding considerably to the cost. Given the time 
and sufficiency of this world’s goods to undertake the journey, it is a certainty 
that the legal limit of game will be bagged; this limit is three sheep, two 
goat, two bull moose, three caribou. There is no bear limit. Some mag- 
nificent specimens of Ovis Stonei were obtained in this district last autumn, 
where the breed is on the increase; there were rumours of a disease fatal to 
sheep having broken out among chemi but no specimens. were brought 1 in 
showing any signs thereof, so it is to be hoped that there is no truth in the 
report. 

During a trip last year through Cassiar, caribou were seen in great 
numbers, bands of from fifteen to twenty being constantly in view, and one 
band was counted which contained one hundred and fifty head. The heads 
of the Cassiar caribou are exceptionally fine trophies, one killed last season 
having fifty-three points, another forty-seven, while two went fifty-eight and 
fifty-nine inches, respectively, in length. Here also is perhaps the best 
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place to get a grizzly, which, contrary to the generally accepted tdea, is a 
very timid animal, requiring most careful stalking to ensure approach within 
shooting distance. Unless it be a female with cubs, or it be wounded, the 
grizzly is only too anxious to get away from human beings. There is no 
reason why this splendid animal should not receive protection, and trapping 
should be prohibited, for unless something is done quickly the species will 
soon be extinct. The fur is at its best in the early spring, when the bears 
come out of their winter sleep. Around Telegraph Creek moose are more 
plentiful each year, in spite of the fact that the Indians kill more than they 
really need for food. he last season, owing to the late spring, was not a 
good one for large antlers, but two heads were brought out with a spread 
of over sixty inches. The moose of northern British Columbia and Alaska 
carry the finest antlers of any, heads with a spread of over seventy inches 
having been obtained, and the palmation is particularly striking. 

The next section that will be recommended for a visit, which 1s also a 
considerable journey, but nothing to compare that to the Cassiar country, 
is on the upper waters of the Fraser River and Chilco Lake. It is reached 
from either Lytton or Ashcroft on the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The first portion of the journey, after leaving the rail, is by 
stage on a good road to Lillooet, a distance of some thirty miles, where 
complete outfits, guides, pack horses, riding horses, etc., can be procured. 
Tents are not required, shelter being afforded in cabins scattered over the 
hunting country at regular intervals. From Lillooet the road runs along 
the west bank of the Fraser River to Hanceville. It is possible to get any 
article of outfit that may have been omitted at this place, but at a greater 
cost than the Lillooet price. The total distance from the railway to the 
hunting grounds is about one hundred and fifty miles. Sheep are very 
numerous, and the country is open and very easily travelled, the hills being 
low and the timber light, enabling one to do much of the travelling on 
horseback. The chance of obtaining fine trophies here 1s practically a 
certainty. Caribou, goat, and bear may also be expected. 

There remain to be mentioned two other sections where the mountain 
sheep population attains proportions which are attractive, namely, the 
country adjacent to Golden in Upper East Kootenay and the South East 
Kootenay district reached from Michel, Fernie, or Cranbrook. The only 
drawback that exists with regard to the Golden country is the absence of 
guides who know the best grounds, and who are skilled in the science of 
sheep hunting. However, if sufficient notice be sent to that great and 
enthusiastic sportsman, A. Bryan Williams, the Chief Game Warden of the 
Province, he will see that a good man is on hand to meet the visitor at the 
starting point. Sheep and goat are plentiful. This same section used to 
be one of the best for grizzly, but their numbers are dwindling rapidly, 
and unless steps for its protection are taken promptly, total extermination 
is only a matter of time. To show the good results of protection, take the 
case of moose. Inthe Upper Kootenay and Beaverfoot River section these 
animals were extremely scarce a few years ago; however, the Government 
came to their rescue, and prohibited shooting altogether for some years, 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By RosBert Barr 
THE STREET OF OLD BOOKS 


I secured a book for a shilling at a second-hand shop, and 

The Glamour it turns out to be written by somebody else than the man 

of the I supposed to be its author. It proves to be written, not 

Second-hand. by Shakespeare, but by another man of the same name. 

I saw on a placard, “ Rides in France by Cobbett,” so | 

heedlessly purchased the volume. I possess Cobbett’s “ Rural Rides,” but 

I did not know Cobbett had ridden in France. When I got home I dis- 

covered that the French journey was the work of James Paul Cobbett, and 

“not of the celebrated and peppery William. Meanwhile, I will tell you 
about this little book which cost me a shilling. 

I never go up or down Charing Cross Road without being thanktul 
that Fate has not made me a messenger, paid by the trip, because in that 
case I should be in a sad dilemma. Scattered here and there on either side 
of Charing Cross Road are delightful, enticing, seductive shops where 
second-hand books are sold. Unless I am led through Charing Cross Road 
blindfold, I invariably lose more time than I can afford . . . also money 
. . . loitering in front of these shops. Now, if I were a messenger paid 
by the job, I should make so little money because of my loitering that | 
should have none to purchase any particular book that took my fancy. So 
there would be a tantalising state of things! 

The old book shop allows you to indulge in a fancy which has almost 
become obliterated from the commercial life of this country; that is, the 
intoxication of bargaining, cheapening, chaffering, stickling, huckstering, 
haggling, and a lot of other words ending in-ing which you will find set 
out in Roget’s “ Thesaurus.” There is an element of gambling in the 
negotiations tending to beat a seller down, although it seems to me the 
aftermath of the struggle lacks that peace of mind which follows dealing 
in an emporium where everything is marked in plain figures, and no rebates 
made. There is undoubtedly a joy in getting a discount off, which may be 
one of the reasons auction sales are so well attended, although there a bargain 
is to be hoped for rather than achieved. 

Even the greatest minds have succumbed to this desire to score oft 
the other fellow. William E. Gladstone, although he was Premier of this 
country, would never pay catalogue price for. a second-hand book. He 
always wanted his ten per cent. off for cash, at least, and carriage paid to 
Hawarden Castle. . 

If you are an observant person, you must have noticed that there 1s 
as much difference between the keeper of an old book shop and the man 
who sells you new books as exists between their places of business. The 
man who sells you new books is up-to-date: he is well-dressed, and his 
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stock is dustless. His mind is furnished in keeping. He can talk to 
you like a page in the “ Atheneum.” He knows all about the work of our 
popular writers; but if you dip into the dim and distant past, you find him 
vague and unsatisfactory. He is clever, prompt, polite, and has full par- 
ticulars of the latest literature at his fingers’ ends. You get exactly what 
you pay for, and much time is saved by the fact that you know any attempt 
at beating down will be quite futile. You realise that time is precious 
with him, and feel that he values you not only as a customer, but also as 
one who knows his own mind, and has his cash ready, so that the merchant 
may plank down your thin gold piece with a satisfying clink on the portal 
of a little archway concealing a cashier, and cry sharply : 

‘““Four-and-six . .. ten!’ Which means that you have bought a 
six-shilling book with twenty-five per cent. off, and have tendered in pay- 
ment half a sovereign. 

With equal celerity the silver is thrust through the arched aperture, 
and is handed to you with the book ever so neatly wrapped up in thin 
manilla paper, with a very dainty bit of string to tie up the very dainty 
oblong package. 

““Good day, sir, and thank you, sir.’ Yet you are well aware that, 
before you are out of the door, he has forgotten you. 

When you open your parcel you find the contents quite immaculately 
clean. As you run fingers along the edge of the leaves, there are no 
surprises for you; there may drop out certain advertisements of other books 
which the publisher of your purchase is issuing, with eulogy and price, but 
there will never flutter to the floor a faded old love-letter that has been 
forgotten by its last reader, and you can never find on the inside of the cover 
a delicious, ancient, steel-engraved book plate, dated seventeen-something. 


The old book store man is human. He has his likes and 

In the dislikes, a quality entirely absent from the commercial 
Old Book Shop. vendor of our best-selling fiction. Of course, it would 

be quite absurd for him to wear purple and fine linen, for 
when he picks a volume from the shelves he gives it a little pat, so that 
some dust arises, or he passes over it an old cloth with an almost tender 
affection. His stock is not arranged with that perfect organisation which 
characterises Solomon in all his glory further up the street, and, indeed, his 
ancient shop is apt to be badly lighted, because the window in front is 
obscured by complete editions that look very attractive from the pavement, 
and if you do not watch where you place your feet, you may tumble over 
an out-of-date encyclopedia. 

The man himself may even be gruff upon occasion; but as you become 
better acquainted with him, you are often amazed to find what a rich store- 
house of book-lore there is behind an exterior not too attractive. He rarely 
overwhelms you with politeness, and does not rub his hands one over the 
other in gratitude for your custom, because his hands are . . . well, you 
see, some of those books have not been disturbed for months, and dust 
will collect where the light is dim. | 
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If you are the right sort of person, you will find a sense of comradeship 
gradually linking you to the old book store man, and you enjoy the conscious- 
ness that his interest in you 1s almost untainted by commercialism. You drop 
in there as you pass, merely to have a word or two with him, and are as 
welcome as if you proposed to buy a parcel. His shop may be overcrowded 
with books, but rarely with customers. His stock, you see, is not growing 
stale on his hands. The old books are as sedate as himself. They are 
long past the fear of competition; they are out of the region of boom. 

It does not in the Jeast matter to them that Ralph Connor’s latest is 
in its hundredth thousand, or that another “ best-seller > will be along next 
week to make R. C. look as if he had been born B.C. These wild old 
volumes know that many of them become more and more valuable as the 
days go on; that they are enjoying practically an eternal life, being printed 
with honest ink that fades not, upon stout, hand-made paper that does not 
crumple into the powder of the wood from which our modern paper springs. 

Thus the seller of venerable tomes needs to be in no particular hurry, 
and has time to talk with you. If you catechise him on the contents of 
the literary page of one of the daily papers, you must not be surprised to 
find he hasn’t read it, yet you often get bits of personal gossip that are 
not to be found elsewhere. He may say: 

“Oh, I am glad to learn Conan Doyle’s book is going so well. He 
was in here the other afternoon, and I sold him some volumes on prize- 
fighting.” 

“‘ No,” said the old bookman to me the other day, “ I haven’t a copy of 
the ‘ Modern Utopia.’ People keep the books of H. G. Wells on their own 
shelves, instead of sending them to mine. I am looking now for a certain 
life of Robert Owen that Mr. Wells wants. Odd how scarce Owen 
biographies are. Sometimes a book seems to disappear from the earth, and 
then later a lot of copies will turn up. I have searched all up and down 
the Row for a life of Owen, and can’t find it.” 

The old man had forgotten for the moment that it was years since he 
was evicted from Bookseller’s Row, delightful, narrow, dirty Holywell 
Street, abolished by a too progressive County Council. We shall never 
see its likes again, I fear. 

When the old book store man takes a slow liking to you, he will do 
things that are unexpected in a money-making age. I often slip into the 
shop and’ out again without his seeing me, and once, on telling him this, 
he observed that it was a habit all book thieves have. I heard a customer 
say to him—they were on the other side of the opaque screen of books 
which ran up the middle of the shop—and I was browsing unseen behind 
it—I heard the customer say, and his words rather startled me: 

“Have you an old copy of Kingslake’s ‘ Eothen? with the coloured 
folded frontispiece in it? ” 

“Not for sale,” replied the bookseller. 

This expression seemed to intimate that the book was there, and that 
a tempting offer would bring it out. 

“Tam willing to pay a good price for it,” urged the customer, 
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“We pick them up now and then,” was the reply, ‘Cand if you leave 
me your address IL will hold tor you the next copy I get.” So the customer 
scribbled down his address and went away. 

“I suppose you say that to everyone,” I remarked, as I came round 
the corner from my hiding place. 

“ Yet; it’s a formula of the trade,” he admitted. ‘ There’s nothing 
else to say”; and with that he went to his den to the rear, and came out 
carrying the old copy of “ Eothen,” dusting it off very gently and lovingly. 

‘“‘ There you are,” he said, handing it to me. 

I had ordered that book a month before at a stated price not to be 
exceeded, but which the departed customer might have doubled or trebled. 


Perhaps you will be surprised to learn that so eminently 
My day as incompetent a person as myself for one whole day operated 
a Salesman. a small second-hand book shop. It was in Bookseller’s 
Row, the street of the Holy Well, years and years ago, 
when I was young and reckless. I had made firm friends with a man who 
sold second-hand books, and it came about that he must leave for a day, 
when he had no assistant. He didn’t wish to close up his shop, and as he 
had learned from me that my first ambition as a boy was to be keeper of 
a lighthouse, and my second to be proprietor of an old book shop, he asked 
me half-jocularly if I would take his place for a day, as he didn’t wish to 
put up the shutters, fearing his passing customers might come to the con- 
clusion he had gone smash. I willingly assented, and then, with almost 
as many admonitions to secrecy as though I were joining the ancient Order 
of the Templars I was let into the great and necessary mystery that adds its 
fascination to the old book business. The hidden word—the word never 
“on my oath to be revealed—was appropriately enough “ MANUSCRIPT.” 

You may think that word common enough, but you will find your 
mistake if you search for another to take its place. It must be ten letters 
long, and contain no two letters that are identical. ‘“‘ M ” stands for the 
figure 1, and so on until you come to “ P,” which represents 9, and finally 
the cypher, which “ T” stands for. 

On the flyleaf of the book you would find in pencil mark in plain 
figures, “ 2/-,” while in the corner was written ‘“ M/c,” which meant that 
the book had cost 1/6. Thus in bargaining with anyone, I had a margin of, 
say, fourpence to negotiate upon. I might, if I saw the customer about 
to escape, sell the book for 1/7, but lower than that of course I could not go. 

Here the bookseller’s confidence in me ended. I was not allowed to 
purchase books at any price, and if offered a stock was to ask the seller to 
call again. Unfortunately for myself, in one instance I did not obey this 
injunction. 

A rather out-at-the-elbows man informed me that he had seen better 
days, and with great reluctance was selling bit by bit a once noble library, 
and so immediately engaged my sympathy, for when I go bankrupt nothing 
will hurt me more than parting with my books. He released from the 

I, 
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page of a dirty newspaper a very tempting book I had long wished to own. 
He asked ten shillings for it, and on my refusal came down and down and 
down to half a crown, and so, despite my promise to the old book store man, 
I bought it, fearing he would not return on the morrow as I asked him to do, 
for I told him I was only temporarily in charge, and would myself purchase 
this book from the proprietor next day. | 

He said he had dealt with the proprietor, and was certain to get at 
least six shillings for the work, but needs must when the devil drove, and 
the devil in this instance was hunger. So if I gave him two-and-sixpence 
on the work for immediate needs, he would return next day. and receive ihe 
rest, leaving the book itself as security. 

When the proprietor returned 1 knew by his first enquiry that he had 
been anxious all day about my purchasing proclivities. I produced my 
volume, and said to him: _ 

‘“* How much should I have paid for that? ” 

“‘ Cheap at five shillings,” he answered. 

“All right,” said I. ‘ The owner asked ten, and I got it for half a 
crown. You can give him the other half-crown to-morrow, and Pll buy 
the book from you.” 

There was a sickly smile on the bookseller’s face, which I took to be 
an expression of jealousy. By his own admission, I had proved a keener 
buyer than himself. Without a word he turned back to the inside page 
of the front cover, and wrote two words, then passed it over to me. Already 
by pencil had been written U/R, and to that he had added “ an ass.” 

“Didn't I tell you what those letters stood for?” he asked. ‘“ U/R” 
means that I paid four-and-sevenpence for that volume, and there ”—he 
pointed to an empty place in one of the shelves—“ is the place the thief 
stole it from. He recognised you as a new man here, slipped the volume 
under his coat, held it there with his arm, strolled out, found a derelict 
newspaper on the street, wrapped it up, and brought it back to you.” 

“ Allright,” said I. “Pll take the book at the ‘ U/R ” price, but your 


profit goes to pay me for my day’s work.” 


I never wittingly presumed upon my fellowship with the 
Danger of — Holywell seller of old books after he had initiated me 
the Mysterious. into the meaning of the cabalistic word “ manuscript,” 
but as time went on it was borne in upon me intuitively 
that a silent distrust had grown up between us, a distrust, of course, entirely 
on his part. It is said that the augurs of old, when they met, used to wink 
at one another. Their mutual trade of deluding the public was an invisible 
link uniting them, but so far as concerned the mystery of selling old books 
I was not actually of the guild. My future activity lay in the direction of 
producing modern books, and not in vending ancient volumes. For 4 
practical purposes I was a spy within the camp; a detected spy at that. 
Whenever I opened a book to learn the price of it marked in plain figures, 
I noticed that a frown, which grew deeper and deeper, marred the brow of 
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the bookseller. He thought that instead of glancing at the plainly written 
‘ 2/-” I was actually deciphering the “ M/c.” 

I regretted this, for I never cavilled at his prices, nor grudged him 
his legitimate profit. An intangible line has always separated buyer and 
seller. In spite of whatever friendship may get across this line, there is a 
subtle antagonism between them, and in olden days it was war to the knife, 
as, indeed, it still is in the east. The much more honest selling principles 
of modernity have almost eliminated this antagonism, but in those trades 
where the customer can beat down the price, a remnant of the ancient 
savagery must still exist, just as when the corner of your upper lip quivers 
and turns back in anger it indicates that some remote ancestor of yours 
turned back his lip to uncover a tusk. The ancient Latin phrase, “ Cavaet 
Emptor ”—“ Let the buyer beware,” has-not yet entirely lost its meaning. 

I had upon invitation crossed the indefinable line that should separate 
the dispenser from the emptor; I had gone behind the counter; I was a spy. 
Now, a spy must be executed as promptly as possible, and this writ was 
carried out on me so deftly that 1 remained quite unconscious of my taking 
off until some time after it happened. The fabled person, who possessed 
a sword so thin and so sharp that he boasted he could cut off a man’s head 
without the man ever noticing the decapitation, flashed this sword in front 
of an unbeliever. 

‘““ Never touched me!” cried the unbeliever. 

“You sneeze,” invited the swordsman. 

The unbeliever thereupon snoze, and his head tumbled to the ground. 

Thus was I executed by the old book man without my knowing it. 
l'rom no apparent reason he became more genial towards me, and I saw 
that the cloud that hovered over us had drifted away. 

‘Ah! ” I congratulated myself, “he has learned at last that I am to 
be trusted with the mysteries of the guild.” 

No such confidence had arisen in his bookselling bosom. One day I 
picked up a little volume of little value, and was astonished to see it 
marked “ R/.” 

“Great heavens!” I cried, “‘ you never paid seven shillings for this 
book; or is there some unconcealed virtue about it that I don’t recognise? ” 

The bookseller smiled. 

“Tt is at your service for one-and-sixpence,” he said. 

In the twinkling of a sharp sword I guessed correctly what had hap- 
pened: he had changed the word “ manuscript” for some other open 
sesame buried beyond my finding in the great dictionary, and with infinite 
labour had gone over his whole stock, rubbing out the letters from “ manu- 
script,” and writing down the new signs of the cost price. 

.Mixing with mysteries isa disquieting business. My first feeling on 
learning the change of the code word was one of great sorrow for the 
trouble the bookman had been compelled to take because I knew his secret. 
He must have sat up til] after midnight tor weeks together, rubbing out 
and writing in. The event worried me a good deal, but gradually the 
feeling changed into resentment at being so distrusted. After all, Thad 
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kept his shop that day not through any desire of my own, but to suit his 
convenience, and the secret was confided to me not at my desire, but for 
the furtherance of his financial welfare. 


x 


lor a time it seemed that 1 must go down to his shop 

rel and punch his head as some indication of my displeasure, 

Raproschmong. but there was always a policeman strolling about Holywell 

Street, so I compromised by abandoning his establishment. 

After all, London abounded with old books; indeed, Holywell Street itself 

was full of them, and his place of business one of the least important. | 

missed my chats with the bookseller, but remained firm. I had been ill-used. 
I was in a huff. : 

As time went on I found I had practically closed Holywell Street 
against myself, because unconsciously my footsteps turned to my favourite 
shop. It was he, however, who made the first move towards the renewal 
of our entente cordiale. 

I was at that time in charge of a journal I had brought over from the 
United States, entitled “The Detroit Free Press,” and my office was but a 
dozen steps or so along the Strand from the western entrance to Holywell 
Street. One afternoon there came a knock at my editorial door, and I was 
delighted to see my old friend enter with a book in his hand. He said: 

“ Here is a little volume I have been keeping for you this last week 
or two, knowing you to be interested in Nicholas Ferrar and the bookbinders 
of Little Gidding, and as you have been too busy to visit me I have brought 
it to you. Its price is four-and-six, and I could have sold it a dozen times 
since 1t came in.” 

I thanked him, paid the money, admitted that I had been busy, and 
said I would drop round next day. 

When he left I turned to the cover blank page, and saw the four-and- 
six in plain figures, while underneath was the sign “ P/L.” Now, I knew 
the bookseller liked to get a sixpence profit on his smaller books, and 4 
shilling on the next size. Besides this, the last letter in the combination 
usually meant six. I paid one-and-sixpence for the book which enlightened 
me about the change of the secret word, therefore “ R/ ” was doubtless 
the first letter of his new word, meaning “1.” Allowing a shilling for 
profit on the Ferrar book, ‘* P/L.” would mean 3/6, therefore I had letters 
1, 3, and 6 of the new secret word. 

I dropped in casually at the book shop next afternoon, and purchased 
four volumes; not so much because I was interested in their contents as on 
account of the differing letters written on the front end-paper. Taking 
them to my room, and figuring a little with a lead pencil, I finally pieced 
together the word “ REPUBLICAN.” So this was his new cryptic talts- 
man! A glow of pride at my own cleverness suffused my fragile frame. 
T drew towards me a letter sheet and wrote: 

“ Dear Blank, 

«Did you choose the word ‘ Republican’ out of compliment fa 
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the ‘ Detroit Free Press’? It isa Democratic journal. Try ‘ Democratic ’ 
when you make the next change. 
Ever yours, 
«C R/B.” 

That was a witty note, if you like, especially as the signature was 
an imitation of his own mystic message from the inside front cover, and 
signified, according to the new code word, that my cost price was one-and- 
fivepence. 

I folded this up gleefully, and sealed it in an envelope; then rang for 
the office boy. As I gave him the letter, and told him to deliver it to Mr. 
Blank in Bookseller’s Row, there surged over me a sense of the dismay this 
short note would cause, a dismay that not even the laborious results of 
choosing another word could mitigate, for it would prove to the unfortunate 
Blank that his recondite system was always at my mercy, and doubtless his 
faith in it had never been shaken. So I took the letter from the boy, tore 
it up, and threw it in the waste basket. Blank never knew I had ferretted 
out his secret, and lived happy ever after. 

Pride in your own genius gives you a feeling of great superiority over 
your fellows. It is so self-satisfying to be much more astute than they. 
Added to this, I experienced a great sense of virtue, of renunciation, in 
destroying so talented a letter merely for the other fellow’s sake. I would 
turn my brilliancy into the columns of my weekly, and thus allow it to 
be admired by the general public. Curiously enough, an opportunity was 
at hand along the very lines which would best exhibit my acumen in relation 
to an enigma. I was reading the proofs of a new serial story about to 
appear in the “D.F.P.” In the very first chapter there was a cryptogram, 
and the deciphering of that cryptogram gave away the point on which the 
whole story turned. 


I set to work and deciphered it, with manual rather than 

My mental labour. I saw it was too simple, and so proceeded 
Cryptogram. to construct the message in a form that would baffle the 
world. I cut some sheets of blank paper into narrow slips, 

pasted the ends of the slips together so that I was in possession of a long 
paper ribbon, and this ribbon 1 wrapped diagonallv about a round, ebony 
ruler, say, an inch thick. The margins of this paper overlapped, and it 
covered the ruler from end to end. Along these overlapping edges I wrote 
the message which the novelist had embodied in his cypher, and when I 
unrolled the ribbon of paper there was the English language mutilated in 
a most amazing way. The result I printed in three columns as follows :— 


You w Ww ho 
unde nd rea 
floor aS us 
1}] th su 
r th h- e 

fi et re 


I was so overjoyed at this evidence of eficiency on my part with regard 
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to cryptograms that I offered a substantial prize to those of my readers 
who sent in a solution of the same. I should have protected myself by 
saying that the award would be given to the first correct answer received, 
ve it never occurred to me that anybody could elucidate this Sphinx-like 
efrort. , 

I was awakened out of my complacency by the entrance of our office 
boy on the morning of publication. Now, we had at that time the stupidest 
office boy in London, and anyone at all favoured with the companionship 
of office boys may imagine the depth of assininity in which our office boy 
wallowed. He placed on my table a complete solution, in his own weird 
handwriting, of the riddle I had set. 

I thought at first he had purloined the original strip from my waste 
basket, but with tears he denied the allegation. Still disbelieving, I sent 
him downstairs with a warning. 

It pains me to think of what followed. In the business office people 
bought copies of the paper, glanced at the cryptogram on the way to the 
door, returned, and begged a slip of paper on which to send the solution 
up to the editorial rooms. And then the letters! Our postman was taken 
to the hospital before the week was out. It seemed to me that every man, 
woman, and child in Great Britain sent in the correct answer. I had been 
too ignorant to know that, by writing the sentence in the way I did, I had 
not jumbled things up at all, but had measured off the broken words so 
accurately that, once you got the combination, the thing reeled off like 
cotton from a spool. For months after I received insulting letters saying 
that the kind of journal I should edit was either an organ devoted to the 
feeble-minded, or a periodical for infants learning words of one syllable. 

Thus did pride take a tumble, and thus was Bookseller Blank avenged, 
for he said to me next time I entered his shop: 

“ That was an awful silly riddle you had in the ‘ Free Press ° the other 
day. I should think you wouldn’t print any more novels by that author.” 

‘‘ All authors are imbeciles more or Jess,” I replied. ‘* Wisdom 1s not 
to be found in the new journalism, but in the old books. How much do 
you ask for this volume? ” 


What about the volume I purchased by mistake? I don’t understand 
you. Oh, the book I mentioned in the first paragraph? I had completely 
forgotten. It was an ancient book of travel. . . . Pll spin you a yarn 
about that volume some other time. 
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SONGS OF LONDON 


By ARCHIBALD SULLIVAN 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


LONDON RAIN 


Beating down the gray Embankment, 
Drifting up the Strand, 

Silent feet across the bridges 
Making for the land; 

Whirling on through Piccadilly, 
Up and round again, 

Touching London on the shoulder, 
Lifting, sifting rain. 


Curling where the street lamps blossom, 
Surging through the dark, 
Driving phantom ashen horses 
Out across the park, 
Tearing leaves to autumn tatters 
When the seasons wane, 
Writing miracles on windows, 
Sighing, crying rain. 


Casting down fine silver nirrors, 
Flinging saddened pearls, 
Winding skeins of misty shadows 
Where the gutter whirls, 
Stamping roofs with gleaming satin, 
Wandering all in vain, 
Crouching silently in doorways, 
Saddening, maddening rain. 


Cradling stars in middle distance, 
Sailing down the sky, 

Trapping clouds upon their passage 
4s they flutter by, 

Binding London in my fetters, 
Mist and tears and pain; 

TTush! the autumn fog is calling, 
Sobbing for the rain, 


LONDON WIND 


Pounding downward from the North, 
On the road of night, 

Past the trees that turn their leaves, 
Little shields of fight, 

On to London, who can turn 
Darkness into light. 


Twas a farm that stopped me so, 
Snatch its roof away, 

Bid a maddened breeze to tear 
lributes from the hay. 

Hlasten—London blazes forth 
Like a jewelled day. 


Narrowed veins of crowded streets 
Hurl the traffic down, 

Pinch the lighted buds of lamps 
All across the town, 

Lash the river to a rage 
Murky, muddied brown. 


Gather dust in grasping hands, 
~Thrust it in their eyes; 

Twirl the leaves like murdered stars 
Backwards through the skies. 

He who holds the wind to-night 
Wins a mighty prize. 


Bang the windows as you 29, 
Batter down the glass, 
Kling the tattered flowers across 
Coddled palace grass. 

Did a city bird just now 
Dare to try and pass? 


Pounding back towards the North, 
Surging now we go, 

Leave a stinging breeze to chaunt, 
Desperately slow. 

Were we long in London Town? 
Flas the moon sunk low? 
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LONDON FOG 


I have sailed the sea to London Town 
With a million misty men, 

Irom aland where curtained dusk is down, 
And lifts not up again. 

I have cast my eyes on tower and Spire 
And your city circled charms. 

Shall 1 gather vou as my hearts desire 
And hold you tu my arms? 


I have caught St. Paul’s in a web of grav, 
Till it like a bubbie looms; 

I] have walked aside at the close of day 
And wreathed all its silent tombs; 

I have filled your streets, likeca casket rare, 
With gray from a darkened sea, 

And the Thames goes by like a cur of hatr— 
Under the hands of me. 


I have locked the sun in a secret chest, 
4nd hid the stars from view; 

The night like a prisoner beats its breast 
Because there is naught to do; 

4nd noon has forgot where her duty lay, 
But sits and stares aghast 

At the street lamps giving a feeble ray 
And the torches fluttering past. 


I have crippled your city foot and hand 
With chains of binding mist, 

Till your wisest men cannot understand 
The turning ways that twist; 

Till the morning bugles home once more, 
With all my retinue, 

To the sea where the fog waves surge and roar 
And no man’s ships come through. 
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Madame Pera, the flood-gates of her wrath now full-opened, poured 
forth oath and anathema with the fluency of a cocher and the rapidity of a 
machine-gun. Suddenly her searchlight eye lit upon the white-sleeved 
Monsieur Alcibiade in the very climax of his story’s denotiement. 

With an arm like a flail she cleared a path through the scattering 
crowd, and in a twinkling stood, palpitating with fury, ne the surprised 
and horrified barber; Hippolyte and Suzanne following, perforce, like straws 
sucked in the eddy of her wake. 

An accusing fist shook threateningly in Monsieur Alcibiade’s pallid 
face. 

“And now, my little stump of a cigar, explain me this affair! ” 
demanded Madame Pera. 

‘“ But, Madame 





» began poor Monsieur Alcibiade, trying to force 
the wan imita- 
tion of a smile 
of assurance. 

Madame 
Pera’s fist per- 
formed before 
his eyes a para- 
lysing panto- 
mimic devil’s- 
tattoo. Mon- 
sieur —- Alcibi- 
Seon ade’s knees 
aa clicked an imi- 
Ve = tation of his 
YN ete Own _ scissors, 
Ca ra and his face 
turned to the 
colour of a ripe 
Camembert. 

‘Ts it that it is droll, then? ” shrieked Madame Pera. ‘“ Speak, then, 
kind of a wooden-taced little he-ass. You find it amusing ‘to play me this 
trick? Dis!” 

“Pardon, Madame,” said Monsieur Alcibiade hurriedly. “I did it 
but to mock Suzanne there, who has, as all the neighbourhood knows, 
preferred Amidon to me, Alcibiade Barbebleu.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and elevated his eyebrows to signify how 
little he comprehended such egregious taste on the part of Suzanne. 

Mademoiselle Pera, at her parent’s side, wrinkled her little nose in 
disdain. Hippolyte, for his part, looked thoroughly uncomfortable. 

“Je men fiche! » exclaimed Madame Pera politely: ‘ the devil seize 
Suzanne and Hippolyte also. My hen does not occupy itself with their 
affairs, and that exactly is where I come in, me.” 

“ Tiens!”? said Monsieur Alcibiade, as if the matter had presented 
itself to him in a new and startling light. He wished fervently he had 
anticipated Madame Pera’s point of view before he had touched her absurd 
hen. 
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they came to her father’s castle, which stood high on a moor, on the border 
of the Welsh Marches. 

Her parents being dead, the seneschal and the knight’s few retainers 
were yet at the castle, which latter was named Dunston, and so my Lady 
became the Lady of Dunston. 

When Lord Howard de Braceburgh returned from his expedition, 
Marguerite, his light- -o’-love, told him the news with evident enjoyment. 
Then my. Lord burst into a furious rage, and swore a mighty oath that his 
wife should suffer. 

‘“Thou must find her first,” said Marguerite. 

“ That will I, and right quickly,” thundered my Lord, for it was manifest 
to him that Helen would flee to the Castle of Dunston. 

He straiohtway sent a trustworthy messenger to find if such was the 
case, and learning that it was so, he commanded that Oswald and Bertram 
should be sent to him, and bade them bring him Helen and the child. 

Bertram looked at Oswald, Oswald looked at Bertram, then gazed 
both men at their master. 

‘““T am no child stealer, Lord,’ said Oswald. 

“* He speaketh well,” grunted Bertram. 

My Lord swore a great oath. ‘ Dost dare to disobey me, swineherds 
that ye are,” he shouted. 

Neither man replied. 

‘““ See that ye set out at once,” my Lord commanded. 

“ Cannot be done, Lord,” said Oswald. 

‘“ Nay, Lord,” said Bertram. 

Now was Lord Howard de Braceburgh near beside himself with 
passion, but he wanted not to quarrel with these two men, the like of which 
no other lord possessed. 

“Get ye from my sight,” he thundered. “I will send men, not 
children.” 

Now, that night, astride of two powerful horses, the men-at-arms rode 
in secret from Braceburgh, riding through the night, until the morning light 
showed the rugged strength of Dunston on the moor. 

“A right goodly. place to hold,” said Bertram. 

‘In truth,” agreed Oswald. 

Now when they came to the castle the drawbridge was down and the 
portcullis up, but no man was on guard. Bertram shrugged his shoulders 
and Oswald grunted. Within the castle a man-at-arms, sleepy-eyed and 
sleek, came to meet them. 

“Whence come your ” he demanded. 

“ We would see our Lady,” replied Bertram. 

The fellow sneered. ‘ My Lady is not at beck and call of any 
He paused suddenly, misliking the expression in the eyes of the newcomers. 

‘““Mayhap she will see you,” he added lamely. 

Bertram and Oswald dismounted and tethered their horses. Then 
Oswald carrying his axe and Bertram carrying his sword, both weapons 
naked, ranged themselves on either side of the man-at-arms. 
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Oswald nodded. “ Hast food in the castle, Lady? ” he asked. 

‘“‘ An insufficiency; but it shall be amply provisioned.” 

In as few words as possible the men-at-arms explained that if the Lady 
of Dunston wished to save herself and her child she must prepare for a 
siege. They had come, they told her, to fight for her; whereupon she called 
her retainers, and the two stalwart men-at-arms were hard. -set to control 
their mirth. 

There was the seneschal, aged three-score years, four men-at-arms, an 
archer, and three striplings. 

““Now, Oswald and Bertram, what say’ ye?” asked the Lady of 
Dunston. “Is it meet that we should strive against the Lord of Braceburgh 
and his two hundred? Speak, Oswald and Bertram, for by what ye say 
will I abide.” 

“ Fight! ” said Oswald. 

“ Fight! ” said Bertram. 

Then were the defences of Dunston placed in the hands of Bertram 
and Oswald. When they were without the hall, the archer turned, saying : 

‘Pil not fight. How can seven men hold out against two hundred? ” 

‘“ What is thy name, archer? ” asked Oswald. 

‘© Robert.” 

By the castle wall stood a huge block of solid oak. Oswald, standing 
before it, swung his axe, and behold! the block was split in twain. 

‘Thou wilt stay, Robert the Archer,” said Oswald. 

And Robert stayed. 

Now the joint commanders made a survey of the castle, and were as 
enthusiastic as their natures would allow them to be; the defences would 
be hard to storm. 

‘ood was hastily collected in large quantities, but water was plenteous 
from a natural spring within the walls. | 

On the morning after the arrival of Oswald and Bertram, six mounted 
men-at-arms rode up to the castle gates and demanded hospitality. They 
were answered by Bertram. 

“‘ Greeting, child stealers! ” 7 

“Tis Bertram! ” cried a rider. “Give ye greeting, Bertram, and 
this message from our Lord.” 

“ Deliver unto us the child, and thou and Oswald ride to Braceburgh 
with us; such is the bidding of our Lord.” 

‘“* Come and take the child,” said Bertram briefly. 

“Art over hasty, as ever, Bertram,” replied the man. ‘ Thou canst 
not hold against our Lord.” 

“God speed! ” said Bertram, disappearing from view of the riders. 

So the men-at-arms returned to Braceburgh, saying Oswald and 
Bertram were in open revolt and would not deliver up the child. Further- 
more, the Castle of Dunston was defended by less than a dozen, several 
of whom were striplings. 

At news of this revolt of his brawn men-at-arms L.ord Howard rapped 
out a string of Norman oaths; but when he learnt the defences of the castle 
he shouted loud with laughter. 
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Meanwhile Oswald and one man on one side, and Bertram and one 
man on the other, crept along the battlement. The four archers, admirably 
sheltered, shot rapidly and well, and many Braceburgh men, grouped round 
the ladders, were hit. 

Lord Howard, protected by his armour, eagerly encouraged his men, 
and, urged by his words, the men-at-arms began the ascent of the walls. 
The first man 1n one case met Oswald’s axe, and in the other case Bertram’s 
sword, and an unpleasant result met each of them. 

On Bertram’s side a man leapt actively to the battlements. Bertram 
dropped his sword and gripped the fellow before he could use weapon. 
Holding him aloft Bertram leant over and crushed him into the face of 
the next man. The latter lost balance and fell headlong, while Bertram 
thrust his captive at the next comer. The Braceburgh archers did not shoot 
while Bertram held their own man between him and them, but when he 
hurled this shield away a flight of arrows whizzed at him, but not before 
he stooped and grasped the ladder, while the arrows flew harmlessly over 
him. Exerting all his strength, with a mighty effort he twisted the ladder, 
and it slid sideways with its burden into the moat. 

Meanwhile the axe of Oswald was finding plenty of work, and men 
of Braceburgh were dropping into the moat one after the other. 

The four archers concentrated their aim on a third ladder which Brace- 
burgh men were trying to erect, and so well did they shoot the attempt was 
shortly given up in despair. 

Then my Lord, swearing in his beard, withdrew his depleted force. 
Four-and-twenty Braceburgh men were dead, or soon would be. 

Night fell, and the besiegers retired, but with returning light the attack 
on the walls was renewed, but when the fight had raged for some time 
Braceburgh men retired, leaving twelve behind them, dead. One Dunston 
man lay dead with an arrow through his neck, and another nursed a wounded 
arm. 

Now the Lord of Braceburgh adopted other measures, and a gigantic 
sling was constructed. A pliant young fir tree was used as motive power 
to hurl great stones. Two more of these weapons were constructed, and 
so well did they perform that the Dunston defenders were withdrawn to the 
inner wall. 

In this manner a week passed by, at the end of which time the Dunston 
force was reduced to five, Oswald, Bertram, the archer, and two striplings. 

Again Lord Howard offered to spare the castle and its defenders, save 
Oswald and Bertram, if the latter, with the babe, were delivered into his 
keeping. 

Pe Lord, hast had a stomach-full? ” shouted Bertram tauntingly. 

Negotiations concluded, and the castle gate was sore beset. A bridge 
was hastily thrown across the moat. Then, using a tree trunk as a battering- 
ram, the Braceburgh men smashed down the gate. 

They were distrustful, however, and did not enter the courtyard, but 
occupied the towers and outer battlements, from whence they maintained 
a fierce fire of arrows, and the small garrison sat down and waited, whereupon 
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Oswald and Bertram; swift and sure fell their terrible blows, and the narrow 
passage reeked of blood, while the air quivered with groans and curses. 

Sullen and dispirited once more my Lord of Braceburgh withdrew 
his men, and they again occupied the battlements of the outer wall. 

Now the story of the siege had come to the ears of Edward the King, 
and he was both enraged and enraptured. The violation of peace enraged 
him, and the fact that half a dozen men held an army at bay pleased him. 

There came to the King Sir Geoftry Greenaway. On bended knee 
he related the cause and story of the siege. 

“¢ Sire,” he said, “ I was to have wedded with the Lady Helen, for we 
loved. Ireturn from Normandy, and this direful news I hear. Sire, this 
is. a wicked Lord.” 

“Dost speak truly and well, Geoffry,” replied Edward the King. 
“ Methinks TI! see this Lord of ours who taketh on himself to make and 
break laws.” | 

So it fell out that Edward the King, with a goodly train of courtiers 
and knights, the flower of English chivalry, with a following of sturdy 
men-at-arms and bowmen, the backbone of England, rode across the moor 
to Dunston. 

“© Look yonder, Oswald,” said Bertram. 

Oswald gazed and nodded. 

To them came the Lady Helen, her face white as a lily, and as fair. 

“Tis the end,” she whispered. ‘Tis reinforcements for my Lord.” 

The men of Braceburgh gazed at the coming of the King, though they 
knew him not, and, in excitement, stood watching from the battlements. 
Whereon Robert the Archer took opportunity of planting an arrow under 
the right ear of Sir John Belper, who watched no more. 

““God ’a’ mercy! ” suddenly cried Bertram, as the Royal Standard 
fluttered in the breeze. ‘Tis the King himself! ” 

“The King! ” repeated the Lady Helen, her face suddenly trans- 
figured. ‘* Now is God good, for of a surety he will help us.” 

Now rode forth Lord Howard of Braceburgh with the remnants ot 
his band, and greeted the King. 

‘* How now, my Lord! ” said Edward sternly. “I hear ill news of 
ye. Wherefore dost brawl and battle in my kingdom? ” 

Then spake Lord Howard, and defended himself to the best of his 
ability, pleading his wife had fled; that he would bring her back with him. 
He enlarged still further on his traitorous two men-at-arms. 

‘“‘ [would see these men-at-arms,” said the King severely. “I have 
heard much of them. 

The royal herald summoned the little garrison to come forth. 

First came the Lady Helen and her babe, then Oswald nursing his axe, 
next Bertram with bare, flashing sword; he was followed by Robert the 
Archer, and lastly a lad of sixteen years. 

The King stared at the garrison and then at the men of Braceburgh. A 
thunderous cheer arose from the King’s followers, which caused my I.ord 
of Braceburgh to scowl and mutter in his beard. 
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Then the King laughed. | 

“ Forsooth! ” he said. ‘ Couldst not win yon castle with thy band, 
my Lord? Three men, a lad, a woman, and a babe—ho! ho! ho! ” 

The warrior King dismounted and approached the Lady Helen, who 
curtseyed low before him. 

Oswald and Bertram strode forward side by side, and stood stiffly before 
the King. 

“Well, sirrahs! ” said Edward loudly. ‘Hast openly defied my 
Kingly state by resorting to battle? Hast further debased thyselves by 
deserting thy Lord? What say ye? ” | 

“Am no child stealer, Majesty! ” said Oswald. 

“‘ He says well, sire,” added Bertram. 

The stern expression faded from the King’s face as he regarded the 
two stalwarts. 

“ Wouldst fight my Lord of Braceburgh.” 

‘“‘ Him, also, Majesty,” repiied Oswald. 

The King was silent; a glimmer of a smile played in his eyes. Then 
he called two of his men. 

“ Bring hither the Lord of Braceburgn,” he commanded. 

This was done, and the King turned to the two men-at-arms. 

“ Strike off his spurs,” he said. 

‘““A goodly blow,” remarked the King critically. 

- That day were Bertram and Oswald knighted and given the manors 
of Kingsdale and Braceburgh. 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


A witness in a certain railway case was asked to tell in his own way 
just how the accident occurred. He said: 


“ Well, Bill an? me was walkin? down the line an 1 heard a whistle 
an’ I got off the line an? the train went by an? 1 got back on the line an’ 1 
didn’t see Bill nowheres, but 1 walked along aw’ then I see Bill’s hat, aw 
1 walked on an? | sees one of Bills legs, an? then I see one of Bill’s arms, 
aw’ I walked on an? then I see ANOTHER Of Bills legs, an? then over one 
side I see Bill’s head, aw then I ses to myself, I ses, ‘My God! I ses, 
“somethin? must have happened to Bill!» 
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of haunting it. The thing starts any time; you never know when, and 1 
goes on until it frightens you. All the servants have gone, as you know. 
It’s not ordinary whistling, and it isn’t the wind. Wait till you hear it.’ 

‘““* We're all carrying guns,’ said the boy; and slapped his coat pocket. 

‘** As bad as that?’ I said ; and the older brother nodded. ‘Jt mav 
. he soft,’ he replied; ‘but wait till you’ve heard it. Sometimes I think it’s 
some infernal thing, and the next moment, I’m just as sure that someone's 
playing a trick on me.’ 

‘** Why ?’ I asked. ‘ What is to be gained?’ 

‘“* You mean,’ he said, ‘that people usually have some guod reason 
for playing tricks as elaborate as this. Well, I'll tell you. There’s a lady 
in this province, by the name of Miss Donnehue, who’s poing to be my 
wife, this day two months. She’s more beautiful than they make them, 
and so far as I can see, I’ve just stuck my head into an Irish hornet’s nest. 
There’s about a score of hot young Irishmen been courting her these two 
years gone, and now that I’ve come along and cut them out, they feel raw 
against me. Do you begin to understand the possibilities ? ’ 

“* Ves,’ T said. ‘ Perhaps I do in a vague sort of way; but I don't see 
how all this affects the room ?’ 

‘“* Like this,’ he said. © When I’d fixed it up with Miss Donnehue, I 
looked out for a place, and bought this little house-shanty. Afterwards, | 
told her—one evening during dinner, that I’d decided to tie up here. And 
then she asked me whether I wasn’t afraid of the whistling room. I told her 
it must. have been thrown in gratis, as I’d heard nothing about it. There 
were some of her men friends present, and I saw a smile go round. I found 
out, after a bit of questioning, that several people have bought this place 
during the last twenty-odd years. And it was always on the market again, 
after a trial. 

*** Well, the chaps started to bait me a bit, and offered to take bets after 
dinner that I’d not stay six months in the place. I looked once or twice to 
Miss Donnehue, so as to be sure I was “ getting the note’’ of the talkee- 
talkee; but I could see that she didn’t take it as a joke, at all. Partly, | 
think, because there was a bit of a sneer in the way the men were tackling 
me, and partly because she really believes there is something in this yarn 
of the Whistling Room. 

‘** However, after dinner, | did what I could to even things up with 
the others. I nailed all their bets, and screwed them down hard and safe. 
I guess some of them are going to be hard hit, unless | lose ; which I don't 
mean to. Well, there vou have practically the whole yarn.’ 

‘* Not quite,’ I told him. ‘ All that I know, is that you have bought 
a castle with a room in it that is in some way ‘queer,’ and that vou've 
been doing some betting. Also, I know that) your servants have got 
frightened, and run away. Tell me something about the whistling ? ’ 

‘** Oh, that!’ said Tassoc; ‘that started the second night we were in. 
I’d had a good look round the room, in the daytime, as you can understand ; 
for the talk up at Arlestrae—Miss Donnehue’s place—-had made me wonder 
abit. But it seems just as usual as some of the other rooms in the old wing, 
only perhaps a bit more lonesome. But that may be only because of the 
talk about it, you know. 

‘* The whistling started about ten o'clock, on the econ night, as | 
said. Tom and I were in the library, when we heard an awfuly queer 
whistling, coming along the East Corridor—— The reom is in the East 
Wing, you know. 

“<< That’s that blessed ghost! '’ I said to Tom, and we collared the 
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hooning whistle, monstrous and inhuman, coming from far away through 
corridors to my right. 

‘** By G—d!’ said Tassoc; ‘ and it's scarcely dark yet! Collar those 
candles, both of you, and come along.’ 

‘‘In a few moments, we were all out of the door and racing up the stairs. 
Tassoc turned into a long corridor, and we followed, shielding our candles 
as we ran. The sound seemed to fill all the passage as we drew near, until 
I had the feeling that the whole air throbbed under the power of some wanton 
Immense Force—a sense of an actual taint, as you might say, of monstrosity 
all about us. 

‘* Tassoc unlocked the door; then, giving it a push with his foot, jumped 
back, and drew his revolver. As the door flew open, the sound beat out 
at us, with an effect impossible to explain to one who has not heard it—with 
a certain, horrible personal note in it; as if in there in the darkness you could 
picture the room rocking and creaking in a mad, vile glee to its own filthy 
piping and whistling and hooning. ‘To stand there and listen, was to be 
stunned by Realisation. It was as if someone showed you the mouth of a 
vast pit suddenly, and said:—That’s Hell. And you knew that they had 
spoken the truth. Do you get it, even a little bit? 

‘*T stepped a pace into the room, and held the candle over my head, 
and looked quickly round. Tassoc and his brother joined me, and the man 
came up at the back, and we all held our candles high. I was deafened with 
the shrill, piping hoon of the whistling; and then, clear in my ear, some- 
thing seemed to be saying to me:—-‘' Get out of here—quick! Quick! 
Quick ! ’ 

‘“As you chaps know, | never neglect that sort of thing. Sometimes 
if may be nothing but nerves; but as you will remember, it was just such a 
warning that saved me in the ‘ Grey Dog ’ Case, and in the ‘ Yellow Finger ’ 
Experiments; as well as other times. Well, I turned sharp round to the 
others: ‘Out!’ I said. ‘ For God’s sake, out quick.’ And in an instant 
I had them into the passage. 

‘‘There came an extraordinary yelling scream into the hideous 
whistling, and then, like a clap of thunder, an utter silence. I slammed the 
door, and locked it. Then, taking the key, I looked round at the others. 
They were pretty white, and I imagine I must have looked that way too. 
And there we stood a moment, silent. 

‘’* Come down out of this, and have some whisky,’ said Tassoc, at last, 
in a voice he tried to make ordinary; and he led the way. I was the back 
man, and I know we all kept looking over our shoulders. When we got 
downstairs, Tassoc passed the bottle round. He took a drink, himself, and 
slapped his glass down on to the table. Then sat down with a thud. 

‘‘* That’s a lovely thing to have in the house with you, isn’t it!’ he 
said. And directly afterwards :—‘ What on earth made you hustle us all 
out like that, Carnacki ? ’ 

““* Something seemed to be telling me to get out, quick,’ I said. 
‘Sounds a bit silly-superstitious, I know; but when you are meddling with 
this sort of thing, you’ve got to take notice of queer fancies, and risk being 
laughed at.’ 

‘‘T told him then about the ‘Grey Dog’ business, and he nodded a lot 
to that. ‘ Of course,’ I said, ‘ this may be nothing more than those would-be 
rivals of yours playing some funny game; but, personally, though I’m going 
to keep an open mind, I feel that there is something beastly and dangerous 
about this thing.’ 

‘We talked for a while longer, and then Tassoc suggested billiards, 
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which we played in a pretty half-hearted fashion, and all the time cocking 
an ear to the door, as you might say, for sounds; but none came, and later, 
after coffee, he suggested early bed, and a thorough overhaul of the room on 
the morrow. 

‘“ My bedroom was in the newer part of the castle, and the door opened 
into the picture gallery. At the East end of the gallery was the entrance to 
the corridor of the East Wing; this was shut off from the gallery by two old 
and heavy oak doors, which looked rather odd and quaint beside the more 
modern doors of the various rooms. 

‘‘ When I reached my room, I did not go to bed; but began to unpack 
my instrument-trunk, of which I had retained the key. I intended to take 
one or two preliminary steps at once, in my investigation of the extraordinary 
whistling. 

‘* Presently, when the castle had settled into quietness, I slipped out of 
my room, and across to the entrance of the great corridor. I opened one of 
the low, squat doors, and threw the beam of my pocket searchlight down the 
passage. It was empty, and I went through the doorway, and pushed-to the 
oak behind me. Then along the great passage-way, throwing my light 
before and behind, and keeping my revolver handy. 

‘‘T had hung a ‘ protection belt’ of garlic round my neck, and the smell 
of it seemed to fill the corridor and give me assurance; for, as you all know, 
it is a wonderful ‘ protection ’’ against the more usual Aeliirii forms of semi- 
materialisation, -by which I supposed the whistling might be produced; 
though, at that period of my investigation, I was quite prepared to find it 
due to some perfectly natural cause; for it is astonishing the enormous 
number of cases that prove to have nothing abnormal in them. 

‘In addition to wearing the necklet, 1 had plugged my ears loosely with 
garlic, and as I did not intend to stay more than a few minutes in the room, 
I hoped to be safe. 

‘*‘When I reached the door, and put my hand into my pocket for the 
key, I had a sudden feeling of sickening funk. But I was not going to back 
out, if I could help it. I unlocked the door and turned the handle. Then I 
gave the door a sharp push with my foot, as Tassoc had done, and drew my 
revolver, though I did not expect to have any use for it, really. 

‘“T shone the searchlight all round the room, and then stepped inside, 
with a disgustingly horrible feeling of walking slap into a waiting Danger. 
I stood a few seconds, waiting, and nothing happened, and the empty room 
showed bare from corner to corner. And then, you know, 1 realised that 
the room was full of an abominable silence; can you understand that? A 
sort of purposeful silence, just as sickening as any of the filthy noises the 
Things have power to make. Do you remember what I told you about that 
‘Silent Garden’ business? Well, this room had just that same malevolent 
silence—the beastly quietness of a thing that is looking at you and not seeable 
itself, and thinks that it has got you. Oh, I recognised it instantly, and I 
whipped the top off my lantern, so as to have light over the whole room. 

‘Then I set-to, working like fury, and keeping my glance all about 
me. I sealed the two windows with lengths of human hair, right across, and 
sealed them at every frame. As I worked, a queer, scarcely perceptible tense- 
ness stole into the air of the place, and the silence seemed, if you can under- 
stand me, to grow more solid. I knew then that I had no business there 
without ‘ full protection ’; for I was practically certain that this was no mere 
Aeiirii development; but one of the worst forms, as the Saiitii; like that 
‘Grunting Man’ case—you know. 

‘*T finished the window, and hurried over to the great fireplace. This 
is a huge affair, and has a queer gallows-iron, I think they are called, pro- 
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jecting from the back of the arch. I sealed the opening with seven human 
hairs—the seventh crossing the six others. 

‘Then, just as I was making an end, a low, mocking whistle grew in 
the room. A cold, nervous prickling went up my spine, and round my fore- 
head from the back. The hideous sound filled all the room with an extra- 
ordinary, grotesque parody of human whistling, too gigantic to be human— 
as if something gargantuan and monstrous made the sounds softly. As I 
stood there a last moment, pressing down the final seal, I had no doubt but 
that I had come across one of those rare and horrible cases of the Inanzmate 
reproducing the functions of the Antmate. I made a grab for my lamp, and 
went quickly to the door, looking over my shoulder, and listening for io 
thing that I expected. It came, just as I got my 
squeal of incredible, malevolent anger, piercing through the low hooning ot 
the whistling. I dashed out, slamming the door and locking it. I leant a 
little against the opposite wall of the corridor, feeling rather funny; for it 
had been a hideously narrow squeak. . . . ‘ Theyr be noe savfetie to be 
gained bye gayrds of holieness when the monyster hath pow’r to speak throe 
woode and stoene.’ So runs the passage in the Sigsand MS., and I proved 
it in that ‘ Nodding Door’ business. There is no protection against this 
particular form of monster, except, possibly, for a fractional period of time: 
for it can reproduce itself in, or take to its purposes, the very protective 
material which you may use, and has power to ‘ forme wythine the pentycle ’ ; 
though not immediately. There is, of course, the possibility of the Unknown 
Last Line of the Saaamaaa Ritual being uttered; but it is tou uncertain to 
count upon, and the danger is too hideous; and even then it has no power 
to protect for more than ‘mavbee fyve beats of the harte,’ as the Sigsand 
has it. 

‘* Inside of the room, there was now a constant, meditative, hooning 
whistling; but presently this ceased, and the silence seemed worse; for there 
is such a sense of hidden mischief in a silence. 

‘* After a little, I sealed the door with crossed hairs, and then cleared 
off down the great passage, and so to bed. 

‘For a long time I lay awake; but managed eventually to get some 
sleep. Yet, about two o ‘clock I was waked by the hooning whistling of the 
room coming to me, even through the closed doors. The sound was tre- 
mendous, and seemed to beat through the whole house with a presiding 
sense of terror. As if (I remember thinking) some monstrous giant had been 
holding mad carnival with itself at the end of that great passage. 

‘‘ | got up and sat on the edge of the bed, wondering whether to go 
along and have a look at the seal; and suddenly ‘there came a thump on my 
door, and Tassoc walked in, with his dressing-gown over his pyjamas. 

‘**T thought it would have waked ou, so I came along to have a talk,’ 
he said. ‘I can’t sleep. Beautiful! Isn’t it!’ 

‘Extraordinary !’ I said, and tossed him my case. 

‘‘ He lit a cigarette, and we sat and talked for about an hour; and all 
the time that noise went on, down at the end of the big corridor. 

‘* Suddenly, Tassoc stood up :— 

‘** Let’s take our guns, and go and examine the brute,’ he said, and 
turned towards the door. 

“Not? T said. ° By Jove-—-NO! I can’t say anything definite, vet; 
but I believe that room is about as dangerous as it well can be.’ 

‘“* Haunted—really haunted?” he asked, keenly and without any of his 
frequent banter. 

‘“T told him, of course, that I could not say a definite yes or no to such 
a question; but that I hoped to be able to make a statement, soon. Then I 
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‘* T removed the other hairs, and the seals. Then I looked up the chim- 
ney. It went up straight, and I could see blue sky at the top. It was a big, 
open flue, and free from any suggestion of hiding places, or corners. Yet, 
of course, I did not trust to any such casual examination, and after breakfast, 
I put on my overalls, and climbed to the very top, sounding all the way; 
but I found nothing. 

‘* Then I came down, and went over the whole of the room—floor, ceil- 
ing, and walls, mapping them out in six-inch squares, and sounding with 
both hammer and probe. But there was nothing abnormal. 

‘* Afterwards, I made a three-weeks search of the whole castle, in the 
same thorough way; but found nothing. I went even further, then; for at 
night, when the whistling commenced, I made a microphone test. You see, 
if the whistling were mechanically produced, this test would have made 
evident to me the working of the machinery, if there were any such concealed 
within the walls. It certainly was an up-to-date method of examination, as 
you must allow. 

‘Of course, I did not think that any of Tassoc’s rivals had fixed up 
any mechanical contrivance; but I thought it just possible that there had 
been some such thing for producing the whistling, made away back in the 
years, perhaps with the intention of giving the room a reputation that would 
ensure its being free of inquisitive folk. You see what I mean? Well, of 
course, it was just possible, if this were the case, that someone knew the 
secret of the machinery, and was utilizing the knowledge to play this devil 
of a prank on Tassoc. The microphone test of the walls would certainly 
have made this known to me, as I have said; but there was nothing of the 
sort in the castle; so that I had practically no doubt at all now, but that it 
was a genuine case of what is popularly termed ‘ haunting.’ 

‘‘ All this time, every night, and sometimes most of each night, the 
hooning whistling of the Room was intolerable. It was as if an intelligence 
there, knew that steps were being taken against it, and piped and hooned in 
a sort of mad, mocking contempt. I tell you, it was as extraordinary as it 
was horrible. Time after time, I went along—tip-toeing noiselessly on 
stockinged feet—to the sealed door (for I always kept the Room sealed). | 
went at all hours of the night, and often the whistling, inside, would seem 
to change to a brutally malignant note, as though the half-animate monster 
saw me plainly through the shut door. And all the time the shrieking, 
hooning whistling would fill the whole corridor, so that I used to feel a 
precious lonely chap, messing about there with one of Hell’s mysteries. 

‘* And every morning, I would enter the room, and examine the different 
hairs and seals. You see, after the first week, I had stretched parallel hairs 
all along the walls of the room, and along the ceiling; but over the floor, 
which was of polished stone, I had set out little, colourless wafers, tacky-side 
uppermost. [Each wafer was numbered, and they were arranged after a 
definite plan, so that I should be able to trace the exact movements of any 
living thing that went across the floor. 

‘* You will see that no material being or creature could possibly have 
entered that room, without leaving many signs to tell me all about it. But 
nothing was ever disturbed, and I began to think that I should have to risk 
an attempt to stay a night in the room, in the Electric Pentacle. Yet, mind 
you, I knew that it would be a crazy thing to do; but I was getting stumped, 
and ready to try anything. 

‘Once, about midnight, I did break the seal on the door, and have a 
quick look in; but, I tell you, the whole Room gave one mad yell, and 
scemed to come towards me in a great belly of shadows, as if the walls had 
bellied in towards me. Of course, that must have been fancy. Anyway, the 
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yell was sufficient, and I slammed the door, and locked it, feeling a bit weak 
down my spine. You know the feeling. 

‘‘ And then, when I had got to that state of readiness for anything, I 
made something of a discovery. It was about one in the morning, and I 
was walking slowly round the castle, keeping in the soft g-ass. I had come 
under the shadow of the East Front, and far above me, I could hear the vile, 
hooning whistling of the Room, up in the darkness of the unlit wing. Then, 
suddenly, a little in front of me, I heard a man's voice, speaking low, but 
evidently in glee :— 

“** By George! You Chaps; but I wouldn't care to bring a wife home 
to that!’ it said, in the tone of the cultured Irish. 

‘* Someone started to reply; but there came a sharp exclamation, and 
then a rush, and I heard footsteps running in all directions. Evidently, the 
men had spotted me. 

‘* For a few seconds, I stood there, feeling an awful ass. After all, thev 
were at the bottom of the haunting! Do you see what a big fool it made 
me seem? I had no doubt but that they were some of Tassoc’s rivals; and 
here I had been feeling in every bone that I had hit a real, bad, genuine 
Case! And then, you know, there came the memory of hundreds of details, 
that made me just as much in doubt again. Anyway, whether it was natural, 

or ab-natural, there was a great deal yet to be cleared up. 
| ‘“*T told Tassoc, next morning, what I had discovered, and through the 
whole of every night, for five nights, we kept a close watch round the East 
' Wing; but there was never a sign of anyone prowling about; and all the 
time, almost from evening to dawn, that grotesque whistling would hoon 
incredibly, far above us in the darkness. 

““On the morning after the fifth night, I received a wire from here, 
which brought me home by the next boat. I explained to Tassoc that I was 
simply bound to come away for a few days; but told him to keep up the 
watch round the castle. One thing I was very careful to do, and that was 
to make him absolutely promise never to go into the Room, between sunset 
and sunrise. I made it clear to him that we knew nothing definite yet, one 
way or the other; and if the room were what I had first thought it to be, it 
might be a lot better for him to die first, than enter it after dark. 

‘*'When I got here, and had finished my business, [ thought you chaps 
would be interested; and also I wanted to get it all spread out clear in my 
mind; so I rung you up. I am going over again to-morrow, and when [ get 
back, I ought to have ee pretty extraordinary to tell you. By the 
way, there is a curious thing I forgot to tell you. I tried to get a phono- 
graphic record of the whistling; but it simplv produced no impression on 
the wax at all. That is one of the things that has made me feel queer, I can 
tell you. Another extraordinary thing is that the microphone will not mag- 
nify the sound—will not even transmit it; seems to take no account of it, and 
acts as if it were non-existent. I am absolutely and utterly stumped, up to 
the present. I am a wee bit curious to see whether any of your dear clever 
heads can make daylight of it. I cannot—not yet.”’ 

He rose to his feet. 

‘* Good night, all,’’ he said, and began to usher us out abruptly, but 
without offence, into the night. | 

A fortnight later, he dropped us each a card, and you can imagine that 
I was not late this time. When we arrived, Carnacki took us straight into 
dinner, and when we had finished, and all made ourselves comfortable, he 
began again, where he had left off :— | 

‘* Now just listen quietly; for I have got something pretty queer to tell 
you. I got back late at night, and I had to walk up to the castle, as I had 
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not warned them that I was coming. It was bright moonlight; so that the 
walk was rather a pleasure, than otherwise. When I got there, the whole 
place was in darkness, and I thought I would take a walk round outside, tc 
see whether Tassoc or his brother was keeping watch. But | could not find 
them anywhere, and concluded that they had got tired of it, and gone off 
to bed. 

‘* As I returned across the front of the East Wing, I caught the hooning 
whistling of the Room, coming down strangely through the stillness of the 
night. It had a queer note in it, I remember—low and constant, queerly 
meditative. I looked up at the window, bright in the moonlight, and got a 
sudden thought to bring a ladder from the stable-yard, and try to get a look 
into the Room, through the window. 

‘With this notion, I hunted round at the back of the castle, among the 
straggle of offices, and presently found a long, fairly light ladder; though 
it was heavy enough for one, goodness knows! And I thought at first thar 
I should never get it reared. I managed at last, and let the ends rest verv 
quietly against the wall, a little below the sill of the larger window. Then, 
going silently, I went up the ladder. Presently, I had my face above the sill, 
and was looking in alone with the moonlight. 

‘* Of course, the queer whistling sounded louder up there; but it sul 
conveyed that peculiar sense of something whistling quietly to itself—can 
you understand? Though, for all the meditative lowness of the note, the 
horrible, gargantuan quality was distinct—a mighty parody of the human, 
as if I stood there and listened to the whistling from the lips of a monster 
with a man’s soul. 

‘And then, you know, I saw something. The floor in the middle of 
the huge, empty room, was puckered upwards in the centre into a strange, 
soft-looking mound, parted at the top into an ever changing hole, that 
pulsated to that great, gentle hooning. At times, as I watched, I saw the 
heaving of the indented mound, gap across with a queer, inward suction, as 
with the drawing of an enormous breath; then the thing would dilate and 
pout once more to the incredible melody. And suddenly, as I stared, dumb, 
it came to me that the thing was living. I was looking at two enormous, 
blackened lips, blistered and brutal, there in the pale moonlight. . . . 

‘‘ Abruptly, they bulged out to a vast, pouting mound of force and 
sound, stiffened and swollen, and hugely massive and clean-cut in the moon- 
beams. And a great sweat lay heavy on the vast upper-lip. In the same 
moment of time, the whistling had burst into a mad screaming note, that 
seemed to stun me, even where I stood, outside of the window. And then, 
the following moment, I was staring blankly at the solid, undisturbed floor 
of the room—smooth, polished stone flooring, from wall to wall; and there 
was an absolute silence. 

‘*'You can picture me staring into the quiet Room, and knowing what 
I knew. I felt like a sick, frightened kid, and wanted to slide quietly down 
the ladder, and run away. But in that very instant, I heard Tassoc’s voice 
calling to me from within the Room, for help, help. My God! but I got 
such an awful dazed feeling; and I had a vague, bewildered notion that, after 
all, it was the Irishmen who had got him in there, and were taking it out of 
him. And then the call came again, and | burst the window, and jumped in 
to help him. I had a confused idea that the call had come from within the 
shadow of the great fireplace, and I raced across to it; but there was no 
one there. 

‘“* Tassoc!’ I shouted, and my voice went empty-sounding round the 
great apartment; and then, in a flash, I] knew that Tassoc had never called. 
| whirled round, sick with fear, towards the window, and as I did sn, a 
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much as I could. I told Tassoc that the room would have to come down, and 
every fragment of it be burned in a blast-furnace, erected within a pentacle. 
He nodded. There was nothing to say. Then I went to bed. 

‘“ We turned a small army on to the work, and within ten days, that 
ey thing had gone up in smoke, and what was left was calcined, and 
clean. a 
‘It was when the workmen were stripping the panelling, that I got hold 
of a sound notion of the beginnings of that beastly development. Over the 
great fireplace, after the great oak panels had been torn down, I found that 
there was let into the masonry a scrollwork of stone, with on it an old inscrip- 
tion, in ancient Celtic, that here in this room was burned Dian Tiansay, 

Jester of King Alzof, who made the Song of Foolishness upon King Ernore 
of the Seventh Castle. 

‘“ When I got the translation clear, I gave it to Tassoc. He was tre- 
mendously excited ; for he knew the old tale, and took me down to the library . 
to look at an old parchment that gave the story in detail. Afterwards, | | 
found that the incident was well-known about the countryside; but always 
regarded more as a legend, than as history. And no one seemed ever to 
have dreamt that the old East Wing of Iastrae Castle was the remains ot 
the ancient Seventh Castle. 

‘' From the old parchment, | gathered that there had been a pretty dirty 
job done, away back in the years. It seems that King Alzof and King 
Ernore had been enemies by birthright, as you might say truly; but that 
nothing more than a little raiding had occurred on either side for years, until 
Dian Tiansay made the Song ot Foolishness upon King Ernore, and sang 
it before King Alzof; and so greatly was it appreciated that King Alzof gave 
the jester one of his ladies, to wife. 

‘* Presently, all the people of the land had come to know the song, and 
so it came at last to King Ernore, who was so angered that he made war 
upon his old enemy, and took and burned him and his castle; but Dian 
Tiansay, the jester, he brought with him to his own place, and having torn 
his tongue out because of the song which he had made and sung, he im- 
prisoned him in the Room in the East Wing (which was evidently used for 
unpleasant purposes), and the jester’s wife, he kept for himself, having a 
fancy for her prettiness. 

‘‘But one night, Dian Tiansay’s wife was not to be found, and in the 
morning they discovered her lying dead in her husband’s arms, and he 
sitting, whistling the Song of Foolishness, for he had no longer the power 
to sing it. 

‘“ Then they roasted Dian Tiansay, in the great fireplace—probably from 
that selfsame ‘ galley-iron’ which I have already mentioned. And until he 
died, Dian Tiansay ceased not to whistle the Song of Foolishness, which 
he could no longer sing. But afterwards, ‘in that room’ there was often 
heard at night the sound of something whistling; and there ‘ grew a power 
in that room,’ so that none dared to sleep in it. And presently, it would 
seem, the King went to another castle; for the whistling troubled him. 

‘* There you have it all. Of course, that is only a rough rendering ot 
the translation from the parchment. But it sounds extraordinarily quaint. 

Don’t you think so? ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, answering for the lot. ‘* But how did the thing grow to 
such a tremendous manifestation ? ”’ 

‘One of those cases of continuity of thought producing a_ positive 
action upon the immediate surrounding material,’’ replied Carnacki. ‘‘ The 
development must have been going forward through centuries, to have pro- 
duced such a monstrosity. It was a true instance of Saiitii manifestation, 
which I can best explain by likening it to a living spiritual fungus, which 
involves the very structure of the aether-fibre itself, and, of course, in so ' 
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order that they may get wives for themselves. His eldest son, in fact, has 
a recognised claim on the kusemba paid for the first of his sisters who 
marries, but a young man who has no sisters must himself provide the 
money or its equivalent with which to satisfy his prospective father-in-law. 

Chimpaapu was silent. He stood shuffling from one foot to another, 
and nervously scratching his left shin with the toes of his right foot, an 
inelegant feat that he always performed when embarrassed. I did not 
dismiss him, but left him standing in front of me to meditate on the 
impudence of his request. Presently the happy thought struck me tnat 
to get Chimpaapu married would be the most satisfactory way of getting 
him off my hands, for among the tribes of the Lower Zambesi, when a man 
marries he settles down in his wife’s village instead of bringing her to his. 
If Chimpaapu married he would, I supposed, go and live at Punduma, and 
be adopted into the community which his wife adorned. I should then 
be free of him, and need no longer blame myself for the defects in his 
education. i 

“If Punduma comes to see me I will talk to him,” I said presently; 
and Chimpaapu departed, chanting my praises. 

Punduma’s visit was arranged to take place on the following Sunday 
afternoon. Our meeting was suggestive of a scene in one of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas—it was quite as amusing, but far more fantastically 
absurd. The event was stage-managed by Butilesi, ably assisted by my 
other servants, who were anxious, without compromising my dignity, to 
show deference to so important a person as Punduma. Soon after midday 
smal! boys stationed as scouts came running in with the news that the great 
personage was approaching. I was then entreated to conceal myself, for 
it would have been embarrassing had Punduma and I caught sight of each 
other before our formal introduction. From my bedroom window I saw 
a crowd of people running round and round a central figure, and could 
hear scraps i song chanted in praise of Punduma’s military prowess, chanted, 
too, with the greatest fervour, although several generations had elapsed 
since the Punduma people had wielded any implement more warlike than 
a hoe. A hundred yards from the house the procession stopped while the 
great man, in order that his approach should be made in a stately manner, 
was hoisted; not without difficulty, on to the shoulders of a couple of 
attendants. To receive our visitor my servants stood clapping their hands 
in a half-circle under the shade of a mangoe tree, where a chair and some 
mats had been placed in readiness for Punduma and his principal attendants. 

Seeing that our distinguished visitor had arrived, I was about to come 
out, but a friend of my cook, who was assisting to regulate the function, 
warned me that the proper moment had not arrived. As soon as Punduma 
was comfortably seated, Chimpaapu and his friends, clapping their hands 
after each phrase, struck up a chorus of praise, hailing him with a number 
of abstruse laudatory epithets, such as “ great chief,” “ sparrow,” “ he who 
cannot lie down comfortably ” (this was not an allusion to Punduma’s too 
solid flesh, but was intended to convey the wholly unwarranted idea that 
he was covered with painful but honourable wounds), “ jackal,” “ rain- 
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“‘ How are you? ” 

“ Flungry.” 

This was not meant as a statement of absolute fact, nor as a hint that 
refreshment should be brought. It was intended to convey the idea that 
Punduma was a poor man, to account for the smallness of the present that 
he would presently offer me, and to warn me not to be exacting or niggardly 
when we discussed pecuniary matters concerned with the marriage negotia- 
tions. | 

Butilesi then brought forward a brilliantly coloured blanket, on which 
a green lion was woven on an orange background, such as I kept to present 
to those of my neighbours whom I wished to compliment. 

“Here is something to keep off the cold wind,” I remarked, as | 
handed it to him. 

Punduma grunted, felt the texture, asked one of his attendants what 
he supposed it had cost, and handed it over to the care of one of his wives. 

“Here is a little food,” he replied, beckoning to some men, who 
advanced and laid at my feet a basket of rice, another of ground nuts, a 
bundle of fowls tied leg to leg and hanging head downwards from a stick, 
and a large bowl of native beer. I sent the rice to the kitchen, ordered 
the fowls to be released, and called for glasses that we might drink the 
beer together. 

Punduma then took from behind his ear and lit a long, fat, home- 
made cigar, that had evidently been partially smoked on several previous 
occasions, for it was charred at one end and very ragged at the other. 
Knowing that he would offer this delicacy to me as soon as he had puffed 
it into a strong blaze, I hastily lit a cigarette and proceeded to the business 
of the day. 

“T am told that Chimpaapu wishes to build a hut at your village.” 

Punduma made a sign, whereupon most of his attendants, together 
with Chimpaapu and all of his friends except Butilesi, retired out of earshot. 
Our group then consisted of Punduma, myself, and an old man introduced 
to me as his daughter’s maternal uncle, whose duty it was to watch over 
the girl’s interests, Punduma’s eldest son, who was concerned as prospective 
recipient of his sister’s kusemba, to look after his own interests, and my 
headman, Butilesi, who was apparently briefed to look after Chimpaapu’s 
interests. Punduma and I, it appeared, like parties to a civil action in a 
British court, were to be present at the negotiations, but were not to speak 
unless addressed. 

The uncle of Mlesi, the girl on whom Chimpaapu had set his affections, 
then began a speech, in which he extolled the charms, virtues, and accom- 
plishments of his niece, and described Chimpaapu as a very poor addition 
to the family circle. He recounted anecdotes, from which it appeared that 
my unlucky slave had not made an altogether favourable impression on his 
beloved’s relations. On his very first visit to her village some men who 
were building a hut had noticed that he sat down to gossip with them without 
observing the formal courtesy of helping to prepare the thatch. It was a 
small matter, but it stamped Chimpaapu as a person without manners, a 
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bananas, she would see plenty of society, share in the superabundance of 
delicate food that left my table, and enjoy with Chimpaapu the priceless 
advantage of my protection. 

At this point I considered it advisable to ignore formalities and join 
in the debate. I declared that under no consideration would I allow Chim- 
paapu to live after marriage at my establishment. I concealed the fact that 
1 was encouraging the match solely with a view to getting rid of the lad, but 
pointed out that sooner or later I should follow the custom of Europeans 
and “return to my own village across the great waters,” when those in 
my service must seek new homes. Knowing that the discussion might be 
prolonged for several days, I then addressed myself directly to Punduma, 
and said that if he would undertake Chimpaapu’s neglected education, 
make him work according to old-established custom in his prospective 
mother-in-law’s garden, and have him properly initiated according to the 
rites of his tribe, I was willing myself to pay the necessary kusembu for his 
bride. I then retired from the council, telling Butilesi to inform me of the 
result of the negotiations. 

Late that night 1 was informed that my terms were accepted and was 
invited to witness the betrothal ceremony. Chimpaapu, in the presence of 
us all, handed Mlesi a gorgeous loin-cloth, receiving in return a carved 
snuff-gourd handsomely studded with brass nails. Punduma’s party, the 
beer being finished, then prepared to depart. Chimpaapu was to accompany 
them, as it is the custom for a man before marriage to work without any 
reward, except board and lodging, in the garden of his prospective mother- 
in-law. But before he left, Butilesi called him aside to give him a few 
hints as to his future conduct. | 

“ Listen, Chimpaapu,” he said gravely. ‘“ Remember that until 
Punduma gives you Mlesi, and she has come to the hut that you will build, 
you must fear her mother with a great fear. You must work in her garden, 
doing that which she bids you to do, but unless she comes to you, you must 
not see her. Unless she speaks to you, you must not speak to her. You 
have seen the chameleon walking slowly, slowly. He lifts one foot and 
stops to think where he shall put it down. Yet 1s he called gwilampambe 
(seize-the-lightning). Many years ago he ran faster than his brother, the 
lizard. Always did he run. Never did he consider where he should put 
his foot. One day, going carelessly, he stepped over the legs of his mother- 
in-law. They beat him so badly that since then he always walks slowly, 
slowly. Remember the guilampambe. Fear Mlesi’s mother with a great 
fear, for if you offend her you will never have the daughter.” 

Chimpaapu promised to be careful, saluted us, shouldered his bundle, 
and hurried after Punduma’s party. | 

“ That is well done. We have got rid of him at last, I said to 
Butilesi. | 

The headman shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps. I don’t know,” he replied. 


(A further chapter of Chimpaapu’s adventures will appear next month.) 





VANITY AND SOME SABLES 


By O. HEnry 


HEN “Kid” Brady was sent to the ropes by Molly 
McKeever’s blue-black eyes he withdrew from the 
Stovepipe Gang. So much for the power of a 
colleen’s blanderin’ tongue and stubborn true-hearted- 
ness. If you are a man who read this, may such an 
influence be sent you before two o’clock to-morrow; 
if you are a woman, may your Pomeranian greet you 
this morning with a cold nose—a sign of dog-health 
and your happiness. 

The Stovepipe Gang borrowed its name from a sub-district of the city 
called the ‘“ Stovepipe,” which is a narrow and natural extension of the 
familiar district known as “ Hell’s Kitchen.” The “ Stovepipe ” strip of 
town runs along Eleventh and Twelfth Avenues on the river, and bends a 
hard and sooty elbow around little, lost, homeless DeWitt Clinton Park. 
Consider that a stovepipe is an important factor in any kitchen and the 
situation is analysed. The chefs in “ Hell’s Kitchen ” are many, and the 
““ Stovepipe ” gang wears the cordon blue. | 

The members of this unchartered but widely known brotherhood 
appeared to pass their time on street corners arrayed like the lilies of the 
conservatory and busy with nail files and penknives. Thus displayed as a 
guarantee of good faith, they carried on an innocuous conversation in a 
200-word vocabulary, to the casual observer as innocent and immaterial as 
that heard in the clubs seven blocks to the east. 

But off exhibition the “ Stovepipes ” were not mere street corner 
ornaments addicted to posing and manicuring. Their serious occupation 
was the separating of citizens from their coin and valuables. Preferably 
this was done by weird and singular tricks without noise or bloodshed; but 
whenever the citizen honoured by their attentions refused to impoverish - 
himself gracefully, his objections came to be spread finally upon some police 
station blotter or hospital register. 

The police held the “ Stovepipe ” gang in perpetual suspicion and 
respect. As the nightingale’s liquid note is heard in the deepest shadows, 
so along the “‘ Stovepipe’s ” dark and narrow confines the whistle for reserves 
punctures the dull ear of night. Whenever there was smoke in the “ Stove- 
pipe ” the tasselled men in blue knew there was fire in “ Hell’s Kitchen.” 

“ Kid ” Brady promised Molly to be good. ‘ Kid ” was the vainest, 
the strongest, the wariest, and the most successful plotter in the gang. 
Therefore the boys were sorry to give him up. 

- But they witnessed his fall to a virtuous life without protest. For, in 
the Kitchen, it is considered neither unmanly nor improper for a guy to do 
as his girl advises. 
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Black her eye for love’s sake, if you will; but it is all-to-the-good 
business to do a thing when she wants you to do it. 

“ Turn off the hydrant,” said the Kid, one night when Molly, tearful, 
besought him to amend his ways. “I’m going to cut out the gang. You 
for mine, and the simple life on the side. ll tell you, Moll—IP get work; 
and in a year we'll get married. [ll do it for you. We'll get a flat and a 
flute, and a sewing machine and a rubber plant and live as honest as we can.” 

“ Oh, Kid,” sighed Molly, wiping the powder off his shoulder with her 
handkerchief, ‘ I'd rather hear you say that than to own all of New York. 
And we can be happy on so little! ” | 

The Kid looked down at his speckless cuffs and shining patent leathers 
with a suspicion of melancholy. 

“It'll hurt hardest in the rags department,” said he. ‘“ I’ve kind of 
always liked to rig out swell when I could. You know how I hate cheap 
things, Moll. This suit set me back sixty-five. Anything in the wearing 
apparel line has got to be just so, or it’s to the misfit parlours for it, for mine. 
It I work I won’t have so much coin to hand over to the little man with 
the big shears.” 

“ Never mind, Kid. Tl like you just as much in a blue jumper as | 
would in a red automobile.” 

Before the Kid had grown large enough to knock out his father he had 
been compelled to learn the plumber’s art. So now back to this honourable 
and useful profession he returned. But it was as an assistant that he engaged 
himself; and it is the master plumber, and not the assistant, who wears 
diamonds as large as hailstones and looks contemptuously upon the marble 
colonnades of Senator Clark’s mansion. 

Eight months went by as smoothly and surely as though they had 
“elapsed ” on a theatre programme. The Kid worked away at his pipes 
and solder with no symptoms of backsliding. The “ Stovepipe ” gang con- 
tinued its piracy on the high avenues, cracked policemen’s heads, held up 
late travellers, invented new methods of peaceful plundering, copied Fifth 
Avenue’s cut of clothes and neckwear fancies, and comported itself according 
to its lawless bye-laws. But the Kid stood firm and faithful to his Molly, 
even though the polish was gone from his finger-nails and it took him fifteen 
minutes to tie his purple silk ascot so that the worn places would not show. 

One evening he brought a mysterious bundle with him to Molly’s 
house. 

“Open that, Moll! ” he said in his large, quiet way. ‘It’s for you.” 

Molly’s eager fingers tore off the wrappings. She shrieked aloud, and 
in rushed a sprinkling of little McKeevers, and Ma McKeever, dish-washy, 
but an undeniable relative of the late Mrs. Eve. 

Again Molly shrieked, and something dark and long and sinuous flew 
and enveloped her neck like an anaconda. 

“Russian sables,” said the Kid pridefully, enjoying the sight of Molly’s 
round cheek against the clinging fur. ‘ The real thing. They don’t grow 
anything in Russia too good for you, Moll.” 

Molly plunged her hands into the muff, overturned a row of the family 
infants, and flew to the mirror. Hint for the beauty column. To make 
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bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and a bewitching smile: Recipe—one set Russian 
sables. Apply. 

When they were alone Molly became aware of a small cake of the ice 
of common sense floating down the full tide of her happiness. 

“ Youre a bird, all right, Kid,” she admitted gratefully. ‘“ I never 
had any furs on before in my life. But ain’t Russian sables awful expensive? 
Seems to me I?ve heard they were.” 

“ Have I ever chucked any bargain-sale stuff at you, Moll? ” asked 
the Kid, with calm dignity. ‘“ Did you ever notice me leaning on the 
remnant counter or peering in the window of the five-and-ten? Call that 
scarf $250 and the muff $175 and you won’t make any mistake about the 
price of Russian sables. The swell goods for me. Say, they look fine on 
you, Moll.” 

Molly hugged the sables to her bosom in rapture. And then her smile 
went away little by little, and she looked the Kid straight in the eye sadly 
and steadily. 

He knew what every look of hers meant; and he laughed with a faint 
flush upon his face. 

“Cut it out,” he said, with affectionate roughness. ‘I told you I 
was done with that. I bought ’em and paid for ’em, all right, with my 
own money.” 

“ Out of the money you worked for, Kid? Out of $75 a month? ” 

“Sure. I been saving up.” 

“ Let’s see—saved $425 in eight months, Kid? ” 

“Ah, let up,” said the Kid, with some heat. ‘I had some money 
when I went to work. Do you think Pve been holding ’em up again? I 
told you I'd quit. They’re paid for on the square. Put ’em on and come 
out for a walk.” 

Molly calmed her doubts. Sables are soothing. Proud as a queen 
she went forth in the streets at the Kid’s side. In all that region of low- 
lying streets Russian sables had never been seen before. The word sped, 
and doors and windows blossomed with heads eager to see the swell furs 
Kid Brady had given his girl. All down the street there were “ Oh’s ” and 
“ Ah’s,” and the reported fabulous sum paid for the sables was passed from 
lip to lip, increasing as it went. At her right elbow sauntered the Kid with 
the air of princes. Work had not diminished his love of pomp and show 
and his passion for the costly and genuine. On a corner they saw a group 
of the “ Stovepipe ” gang loafing, immaculate. They raised their hats to the 
Kid’s girl and went on with their calm, unaccented palaver. 

Three blocks behind the admired couple strolled Detective Ransom, 
of the Central Office. Ransom was the only detective on the force who 
could walk abroad with safety in the Stovepipe district. He was fair dealing 
and unafraid, and went there with the hypothesis that the inhabitants were 
human. Many liked him, and now and then one would tip off to him 
something that he was looking for. 

“ What’s the excitement down the street?” asked Ransom of a pale 
youth in a red sweater. 

“ Dey’re out rubberin’ at a set of buffalo robes Kid Brady staked his 
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girl to,” answered the youth. “ Some say he paid $900 dollars for de skins. 
Dey’re swell all right enough.” 

“I hear Brady has been working at his old trade for nearly a year,” 
said the detective. ‘ He doesn’t travel with the gang any more, does he? ” 

‘* He’s workin’, all right,” said the red sweater, ‘“‘ but—say, sport, are 
you trailin’ anything in the fur line? A job in a plumbin’ shop don’t match 
wid dem skins de Kid’s girl’s got on.” 

Ransom overtook the strolling couple on an empty street near the river 
bank. He touched the Kid’s arm from behind. 

“‘ Let me see you a moment, Brady,” he said quietly. His eye rested 
for a second on the long fur scarf thrown stylishly back over Molly’s left 
shoulder. The Kid, with his old-time police-hating frown on his face, 
stepped a yard or two aside with the detective. 

‘Did you go to Mrs. Hethcote’s on West 7—th Street yesterday to 
fix a leaky water-pipe? ” asked Ransom. 

“© ] did,” said the Kid. ‘* What of it? ” 

“ The lady’s $1,000 set of Russian sables went out of the house about 
the same time you did. The description fits the ones this lady has on.” 

“To h—Harlem with you,” cried the Kid angrily. “ You know [ve 
cut out that sort of thing, Ransom. I bought them sables yesterday at . 

The Kid stopped short. 

‘© T know you’ve been working straight lately,” said Ransom. “ I?ll 
give you every chance. [Il go with you where you say you bought the 

rs and investigate. The lady can wear ’em along with us and nobody’ll 
be on. That’s Bie Brady.” 

‘“* Come on,” agreed the Kid hotly. And then he stopped suddenly in 
Ae tracks and looked with an odd smile at Molly’s distressed and anxious 
ace. | 





“ No use,” he said grimly. ‘ They’re the Hethcote sables, allright. 
You'll have to turn ’em over, Moll, but they ain’t too good for you if they 
cost a million.” 

“© Molly, with anguish in her face, hung upon the Kid’s arm. 

“Oh, Kiddy, you’ve broke my heart,” she said. ‘I was so proud of 
you—and now they’ll do you—and where’s our happiness gone? ” 

““ Go home,” said the Kid wildly. ‘“ Come on, Ransom—take the furs. 
Let’s get away from here. Wait a minute—I’ve a good mind to—no, I’!] 
be d if I can do it—run along Moll—I’m ready, Ransom.” 

Around the corner of a lumber-yard came Policeman Kohen on his way 
to his beat along the river. The detective signed to him for assistance. 
Kohen joined the group. Ransom explained. 

“‘ Sure,” said Kohen. “J hear about those saples dat vas stole. You 
say you have dem here? ” 

Policeman Kohen took the end of Molly’s late scarf in his hands and 
looked at it closely. 

“Once,” he said, “I sold furs in Sixth Avenue. Yes, dese are saples 
Dey come from Alaska. is scarf is vort $12 and dis muff se 

“ Biff! » came the palm of the Kid’s powerful hand upon the police- 
man’s mouth. Kohen staggered and rallied. Molly screamed. The detec- 
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tive threw himself upon Brady, and with Kohen’s aid got the nippers on his 
wrist. 

“The scarf is vort $12 and the muff is vort $9,” persisted the police- 
man. ‘ Vot is dis talk about $1,000 saples? ” 

The Kid sat upon a pile of lumber and his face turned dark red. 

“Correct, Solomonski! ” he declared viciously. “I paid $21.50 for 
the set. Id hee have got six months and not have told it. Me, the 
swell guy that wouldn’t look at anything cheap! [ma plain bluffer. Moll 
—my salary couldn’t spell sables in Russian.” 

Molly cast herself upon his neck. 

“© What do I care for all the sables and money in the world,” she cried. 
“ It?s my Kiddy I want. Oh, you dear, stuck-up, crazy blockhead! ” 

“You can take dose nippers off,” said Kohen to the detective. ‘‘ Before 
I leaf de station de report come in dat de lady vind her saples—hanging 
in her wardrobe. Young man, I excuse you dat punch in my vace—dis 
von time.” 

Ransom handed Molly her furs. Her eyes were smiling upon the Kid. 
She wound the scarf and threw the end over her left shoulder with a duchess’s 
orace. 
Pw A gouple of young vools,” said Policeman Kohen to Ransom: “come 
on away.” 





THE TREACHERY OF CUPID 


By Veronica BEATRICE CRAIK 


I looked into your eyes, and there I spied, 
Starting, young Cupid, troubling not to hide, 
Though you yourself knew not he had awoke. 
Then, in Love's voiceless language, thus he spoke: 
« Dear maiden, start not so to see me here. 

Oh, blush and tremble not, nor sudden stir! 

I have played truant from my master’s heart, 
Wherein he did instal me, not to part; 

Nor hath he fed me save by smothered sighs, 
Nor dreams I sought fresh pastures in his exes.” 


All this he said, but only to mine ear 

Came sound of it; though sudden was my fear 
Lest you should read within my downcast gaze 
How Cupid had betrayed you by his plays. 
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THE RHINE ROVER 
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Illustrated by Valentine Lecomte 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


SYNOPSIS .— The La ons of the Rhine, durin, the long reign of an easy-going and 
zwine-loving Emperor, lad become exceeding.y fower:ul, They had inevcased the cues 
which they were accustomed :o levy upon the n.erchants’ darges untd their greed had 
finally killed the goose that laid the goiden eggs, and trade in Frankfot was ata 


Standstill, — 
Ln vain had the merchants petitoned the weak Eméberor, who, even had he willed, 


could not now have quelied his nobles. Invain, a so, hal they combined and sent a whole 
Neet of merchandise barges down the river under mercenary convov ; for the Nobles also 
comb ned, hung chains in the narrows of the river, cut up te convoy, look all the 
merchandise, and sank the barges. Then the desperate merchants of Frankfort, in a 
torluin hope, petitioning the Seven Electors to exercise their prerovative and depose the 
Emperor and elect his son. Lor this tmpertinence several f the merchant-leaders were 
hanged and others cast tnto prison—a majority of the Electors were Barons, who 
benef. fed greaty by the existing state of things. 

1 he L.ectors hat also “taken the precaution to remove the E pice s son to 
Lhrenfels, a‘ sater” place than the Impertal Palace at Frankfort. 

Meanwhile the aty of Frankfort, despite its full warehouses and granaries, was 
upon the verge of starvat.on. 

‘mone “the many crafismen’s guids of Frankfort was a atile s.cret company of 
young men who worked in tron, whose ultimate olyect was to gain for themselves the 
privilege of wearing sewords—three swordmakers were of their numb.r—for none but the 
misttary and aristocracy were allowed to wear the sword. The president of this 
Atte band was one Roland, the sole excepticn to their chief rule,in that he was nota 
worker of tron.:- Ile owed his membership to the fact that he was an ent/lusiastic 
amateur in the theory of swordmuaking and practice of swordsmanship, being in fa.t a 
most briliiant exponent of this latter art. He had drilled his litte company to such 
expertness in the use of the forb.dden weafon that several of them habitua ly risked capture 
and severe punishment by wearing concealed swords, contiary tolaw, This littl band was 
accustomed 10 meel pertodically at the Rhinego.d Tavcrn ; but, as times grew worse and 
his custom dwindled, the good host had reluctantly to annoume his impending bank- 
muply. At this, Roland asked Jor a week in which to find money—more than enoush 
fo pay his comrades’ bits tf thev on their part would undertake to back him up. They 
agreed out of hand. 

On the following morning Roland called upon old Herr Goebel, one of the leading 
merchanis—recently re.eased from prison—and put before him a proposition, namely, 
that he, Herr Goebel, should provide him w:th one thousand thalers, a barge of valuable 
merchandise, and an efficient captain and crew; he on his part would undertake to 
return the whole value wuithin a month, and inctuentally to open the river. Herr Goebel 
zwwas amazed, amused, and annoved al this hatrbrained and unbusiness/tke plan. 

Roland thereupon declared his identity as the EEmperor’s only son; but the cautious 
and suspicious Goebel, noteasiiy convinced, finaily agreed to grant all Roland’s dersands 
if he could get by hook or by crook the E-emferor’s signaiure and seal to a safe-conduct for 
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Prince Roland be 


himself (Roland). The Prince agreed; Goebel thereupon wrote the actual safe-conduct. 
With this in his pocket Roland proceeded at once to re.onnoitre th: precincts of the 
Imperial Palace. By means of a boat, bribery, and a servant, he gained access to the 
Pa.ace and made his wvay to his mother’s rooms, and through her obtained the signature 
and seal to his document. The Empress was much disturbed, but pressed five hundsed 
thalers ufon him, and he departed hy the way that he came. 

There was a great feast at the Rhinegold Zavern; after which Roland 
interviewed Herr Goebel once more, and the bargain was struck, Roland now requiring 
only five hundred thalers from the merchant. 

At his next meetine with his comrades Roland unfolded his whole scheme to them ; 
of surprising each Rhine castle singly, as tts unsuspecting defenders were down by the 
river riflins the barge; of looting all the gold and siiver, and departing. 

The scheme was heartily abproved, though Roland's somewhat tact.ess assumption 
of absolute authority was resented by Kurzbold and certain others. 

With the ex:eption of Greuseland Ebearhard (whom Roand had appointed his 
fist and se.ond lieutenants 1¢s*e. tively), the stirtl of the whole company was antagonistic 
fo Roland's autocratic veadership. The ringieaders of the revo.t were Kurzbold and 
Gensbein. 

The straggling procession was led throush villages and over 10ugh mountain paths 
by Roland (who alone knew the way) towards the place where they were to meet the barge. 

With the exception of Roland and his two ueutenants,the rest shent all their money 
on wine, so that towarus the end of the first day these three alone f ossessed money. Roland 
took charge of it. When the company found that Roland intended them to sleep in the 
open, there was mutiny, the rebels deciding to go back to the lastuiliage. They demanded 
money. Roland took his pouch and flung 1t into the torrent. The company, he. piess 
without money, settled down sullenly to spend the night in the forest. 

Roland cinfided to his lisutenants that the pouch contained onty pebbies. 

Next morning Roland was not to be seen. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ae Bee OSEPH GREUSEL was the first to awaken next 
‘eee =omorning. His long cloak fell from his shoulders as 
he sat up and gazed about him with astonishment. 
It seemed as if some powerful spirit of the hills had 
carried him away during the night. He had gone 
to sleep in a place of terror. The thunder rolled 
<  threateningly among the peaks of Taunus, and the 
. J reflection of the lightning flash, almost incessant in 
2% . its recurrence, had lit up the grove with an unholy 
yellow glare. The never-ceasing rvar of the foaming 
torrent, which in the darkness gleamed with ghostly whiteness, had somehow 
got on his nerves. Under the momentary illumination of the lightning, the 
waves appeared to leap at him like hungry wolves, flecked with froth, and 
the noise strove to emulate the distant thunder. The grove itself was ominous 
in its gloom, and sinister shapes seemed moving about among the trees. 

How different was the aspect now. Not yet four o’clock, the sun was 
still beneath the eastern horizon. The cloudless sky gave promise of another 
warm day, and the air, of a crystalline clearness, was inspiring to breathe. 
To Grewsel’s mind, the situation in which he found himself seemed like a 
Garden of Eden. The stream which the night before had been to his super- 
stitious mind a thing of terror, was this morning a placid, rippling brook 
that a man might leap across. 

He rubbed his eves in amazement, thinking the mists of sleep must be 
responsible for this magic transformation, until he remembered the thunder- 
storm of the night before among the eastern mountains, and realised that 
a heavy rainfall had deluged these speedily drained peaks and valleys. 
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‘’ What a blessed thing,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ is the ever-recurring 
morning. How it clears away the errors and the passions of darkness! It 
is as if God desired to give man repeated opportunities of reform and of 
encouvagement. How sane everything seems now, as compared with the 
turbulence of the sulphurous night.”’ 

As he rose to his feet he became aware of an unaccustomed weight by 
his side, and putting down his hand to his belt was astonished to encounter 
a bag evidently filled with coin. It had been tied by its deerskin thong to 
his belt, just as was his own empty wallet. He sat down again, drew it 
round to the front of him, and ainfactened it. Pouring out the gold and 
counting it, he found that the wallet contained a hundred and fifteen thalers, 
with the addition of a few silver coins. At once it occurred to him that 
this was Roland’s sixty thalers, his own thirty, and Ebearhard’s twenty-five. 
‘or some reason, probably fearing the men would suspect the ruse practised 
on them the night before, Roland had made him treasurer of the company. 
But why should he have done it surreptitiously ? 

Readjusting the leathern sack, he again rose to his feet, but now cast 
his cloak about him, concealing the purse. Ebearhard lay sound asleep 
near him. Further away the eighteen remaining members of the company 
were huddled closely together, as if they had gone to rest in a room too 
small for them, although the whole countryside was theirs from which to 
choose sleeping quarters. 

Ikemembering how the brook had decreased in size, and was now running 
clear and smiling, he feared the bag of stones Roland had flung into it might 
be plainly visible. He determined to rouse his commander, and seek for the 
bag some distance down the stream. Tle knew that when the men awakened, 
the fear of the night would have departed from them, and seeing the shrinkage 
of the brook, they might themselves institute a search. 

On looking round for Roland he saw no sign of him, but this caused 
no disquietude, for he supposed their leader had risen still earlier than 
himself, wishing to stroll through the forest, or up and down the rivulet. 

With the purpose of finding the bag, and in the hope, also, of encounter- 
ing his chief, Greusel walked down the valley by the margin of the waterway. 
Peering constantly into the limpid waters, he discovered no trace of what 
he sought. Down and down the valley he walked, which was wooded all 
the way. Sometimes he was compelled to forsake his liquid guide and 
clamber through undergrowth to reach its margin again. 

Finally, he arrived at a little waterfall, and here occurred a break in the 
woods, causing him to stand entranced by the view which presented itself. 
Down the declivity the forest spread for some distance, when it gave place 
to ever-descending vineyards, with here and there a house showing among 
the vines. At the foot of this hill ran a broad blue ribbon, which he knew 
to be the Rhine, although he had never seen it before. Over it floated a 
silvery gauze of rapidly disappearing mist. The western shore appeared flat, 
and further along the horizon was outlined by a range of hills, not so lofty 
as that on which he stood, but standing beautiful against the blue sky, which 
the first rays of the rising sun seemed to draw nearer as it tipped the summits 
with crimson. : | 

Greusel drew a deep breath of satisfaction. He had never before realised 
the world was so beautiful and so peaceful. It seemed impossible that men 
privileged to live on such a morning in such a land could think of cutting 
each other’s throats. 

The gentle plash of the waterfall at his right accentuated the stillness. 
From his height he glanced down into the broad pool, at whose margin the 
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For a few moments Ebearhard did not understand. He rose and shook 
himself, glancing about him. 

‘* Great Jove! ’’ he cried, ‘‘ this isn’t the stream by which we lay down 
last night? Is that the thread ot water that struck terror into my heart a 
few hours ago? I never slept out of doors before, and I did not know it 
would produce such an effect. I see what you mean now. You have found 
the bag that Roland threw into the foaming torrent.”’ | 

‘* | was as astonished at the transformation as you when I awoke; then 
it occurred to me that when our friends saw the reduction of the rivulet they 
would forthwith begin a treasure hunt, so I determined to obliterate the 
evidence.”’ 

‘* Was the bag really filled with stones ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes.” 

‘‘ This is a lesson to me. I believe, after all, that Roland is hopelessly 
truthful, but last night I thought he befooled us. I was certain it was the 
bag of coin he had thrown away, and becoming ashamed of himself had 
lied to us.”’ 

‘* But he showed us the bag of money.”’ 

‘* He produced a bag of something, but being the doubting Thomas of 
the group, I did not believe it contained money.”’ 

‘* That reminds me, Ebearhard: here is the bag we saw last night. | 
discovered it attached to miy belt this morning.”’ 

‘“He attached it to the wrong belt then, for you believed him. He 
should have tied it to mine. What reason does he give for presenting it 
to you?” 

~ ** Ah, now you touch a point of anxiety in my own mind. I have seen 
nothing of Roland this morning. I surmised that he had arisen before me, 
but I expected to meet him somewhere down the stream, and I have not 
done so.”’ 

‘“ He may have gone further afield. As you found the bag, he, of course, 
missed it, and probably continued his search.’’ 

‘‘T doubt that, because I came upon a point of view reaching to the 
Rhine and the hills beyond. I could trace the stream for a considerable 
distance, and watched it for a long time, but there seemed nothing alive in 
the forest.’’ 

‘“Do you think he has gone back to Frankfort? ”’ 

‘*T am at a loss what to think.”’ 

‘* If he has abandoned these malcontents I should be the last to blame 
him. The way the pigs acted yesterday was disgraceful, ending their dav 
with rank mutiny and threats of violence. By the Iron Cross, Greusel, if 
he has forsaken this misbegotten lot, and it serves them perfectly right! 
Prating about comradeship, and carrying themselves like cut-throats. This 
is Roland’s method of returning our money, for the bag contains your thirty 
thalers and my twenty-five.’’ . 

‘‘And his own sixty as well. Poor, disappointed devil, generous to the 
last. It was he who obtained the money at the beginning, then these drunken 
swine spend it on wine, and prove so brave that eighteen of them scarce 
muster courage to face one man, and he the man who had bestowed the gold 
upon them.’’ 

‘The whole situation fills me with disgust,’? Ebearhard said dejectedlv. 
‘“T propose we leave the lot sleeping; go to Wiesbaden for breakfast, and 
then trudge back to Frankfort.”’ 

‘*No,’’? Greusel replied, quietly, ‘I shall carry out Roland’s instruc- 
tions.” 

“ T thought vou hadn't seen him this morning ?”’ 
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‘IT haven’t seen him, but you heard his orders at Breckenheim, that if 
anything happened to him, I was to drive the herd to Assmannshausen. I 
agree, Ebearhard, that he is justified in deserting, but you and I have stood 
faithfully by him, and that he should have left us without a word—well, I 
can’t believe he has done so; at anv moment, I expect to see him return.’ 

‘* Youre wrong, Greusel. He’s gone. The purse is sufficient 
explanation. I believe this action must have suggested itself to him even 
early in the day. He has divested himself of all the moncy in his possession, 
turning it over to you, but instead of returning to Frankfort, he has made 
his way over the hills to Assmannshausen, and we shall find him there.” 

‘*'What would be the object of doing that?" 

‘*Oh, he will merely Jearn whether or not you have sufficient control 
over the men to. bring them to the Rhine. He will satisfy himself that your 
discipline is such as to improve their manners. It may be his design to make 
you the leader, if you prove yourself able to control them.’ 

‘* But if I fail in that ? ”’ 

— “ Well—I imagine he will have searched Assmannshausen to find a 
company who will at least obey him.’ 

‘It sounds reasonable,’’ said Greusel, reflectively. ‘‘ Still, I do not see 
why he left two friends like us without a word.” 

‘* A word, Greusel, would-have led to another, and another, and another. 
Our first questions to ‘him would have been :— But what are we to do?’ 
That’s what he doesn’t wish to answer. He desires to know what you will 
do of your own accord. He is hopeless about this mob, and is giving you an 
opportunity, and them another chance. His design, Greusel, is as clear as 
the rivulet there. You will either bring those men across the hills, or you 
won't. If we are compelled to clamber over to Assmannshausen alone, 
Roland will likely be more pleased to see us than if we brought this rogues’ 
contingent straggling at our heels. He will appoint you chief officer to his 
new company, and me second. I'll wager twenty-five thalers against thirty 
that I am in the right.”’ 

“*T never gamble, Ebearhard, and you are a shrewder man than I, by 

a long bow-shot.’ 
. Ina work of fiction it would of course be concealed till the proper time 
came that each of these men were wrong in their prognostication regarding 
the fate of Roland, but this being history, it may be stated that the young 
man had not the least desire to test Greusel’s ability, nor would his 
lieutenants find him waiting them when they reached Assmannshausen. 

‘Hello! Rouse there! What's for breakfast? Has the wine been 
all drunk? My mouth’s like a furnace! ”’ 

_ It was Kurzbold who spoke, as he playfully kicked, not too gently, those 

of his comrades who lay nearest him. He was answered by groans and 
imprecations, as one by one the sleeping men aroused themselves, and won- 
dered where they were. ) 

‘*'Who has stolen the river ?’’ cried Gensbein. 

‘* Stealing the river matters little,’’ said a third; ‘‘it’s only running 
water, but who drank all the wine ? That's a serious question.”’ 

There's been no theft from me,’’ said one, searching his pouch, for I 
spent my last stiver geet ae 

‘‘Don’t boast,’’ growled Kurzbold. ‘‘ We’re all in the same case. Curse 
that fool Roland for throwing good gold away Just when it’s most needed! ”’ 
- Good gold is always most needed,’’ exclaimed the philosophic 
Genshein. . 

He rose and shook himself, then looked down at the beautiful but 
unimportant rivulet. 

‘“T say, lads, were we drunk, or was there an impassable torrent here 
last night? ”’ 
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‘* Fool! How could we be drunk on little more than a litre of wine 
each,’’ cried Kurzbold. 

‘* Be civil in your talk,’’ returned his friend. ‘‘ You were drunk all day ! 
If you are certain there was a torrent, then I must have been in the same 
condition as yourself.”’ 

The spokesman of the night before, who had been chided for not spring- 
ing on Roland before he had succeeded in doing away with the treasure, 
here uttered a shout. _ 

‘‘ This water,’’ he said, ‘‘ is clear as air. You can see every pebble at 
the bottom. Get to work, you sleepy-heads, and search down the stream. 
We'll recover the gold yet, and then it’s back to Sonnenberg for breakfast. 
He who finds, finds for the Guild and a fair and equal division amongst us. 
Amongst the eighteen of us, for Roland, Greusel, and Ebearhard do not 
share. They were in the plot to rob us.”’ 

‘‘ Agreed! ’’ cried the others, and the treasure hunt began. 

Greusel and Ebearhard watched them disappear in the forest, eagerly 
scanning the stream. 

‘““ Greusel,”’ said his companion, ‘‘ what a deplorable passion is this 
quest for money, especially money that has not been earned. The treasure 
hunters do not realise at such a moment that the first subject worthy con- 
sideration is breakfast. Being prodigal last night, it would take a miracle 
of the fishes to suffice them to-day. There is barely enough for two hungry 
men, and as we are rid of these chaps for half an hour, I propose we take 
our first meal.’’ 

Greusel made no comment, but the advice apparently commended itself 
to him, for he followed it. 

Sometime after the two had breakfasted, the unsuccessful company 
returned by twos and threes. Apparently they had not wandered so far as 
the waterfall, for no one said anything of the amazing view of the Rhine. 
Indeed, it was plain that they considered themselves involved in a boundless 
forest, and were too bewildered to suggest a way out. After a storm of 
malediction over their foodless condition, and some quarrelling anent who 
had been most greedy the night before, they turned their attention to the 
silent men who were watching them. 

‘*'Where’s Roland? ”’ they demanded. 

‘“'We haven’t seen him this morning,’’ explained Ebearhard. ‘‘ He 
disappeared in the night. Perhaps he fell into the stream. Perhaps he 
deliberately deserted us, but he gave no hint of his intentions last night. 
We are as ignorant as yourselves regarding his whereabouts.”’ 

‘‘ This is an outrage! ’’ cried Kurzbold, angrily. ‘‘It is the first duty 
of a leader to provide for his following.’’ 

~ “* Granted, if the following follows.”’ 

‘We have followed,’’ cried Kurzbold, hotly, ‘‘ and have been led into 
this desert, not knowing where under heaven we are. And now—foodless, 
thirsty ** Here Kurzbold’s language failed him, and he drew the back 
of his hand across parched lips. 

‘When you remember,’’ continued Ebearhard, in soft accents, ‘‘ that 
your last dealings with your leader took place with eighteen swords drawn; 
when you recollect your expressed determination to rob him, I cannot feel 
surprise that he has withdrawn from your fellowship.” 

‘“You’re a glib talker, Ebearhard, but the question is, what are we 
to do?”’ 

‘‘ That is for you to decide,’’? said Ebearhard. ‘*‘ When you mutinied 
last night, you deposed Roland from the leadership. He has no further 
obligations towards you, so, having taken the power into your own hands, 
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vou must deal with it as you think best. I should never forget myself so 
far as to venture a suggestion.”’ 

‘“ You talk too much,’’ said Kurzbold, roughly. ‘‘ You are merely one 
of us, although you have kept separate. Greusel has been appointed 
lieutenant by our unanimous vote, and if our leader proves a poltroon, he 
is the man to act. Now, Joseph Greusel, I ask on behalf of the company 
what you intend to do.”’ 

‘* Before I answer that question,’’ replied Greusel, firmly, ‘‘ I must know 
whether you will follow cheerfully and without question where I lead. | 
refuse to act as chief if I risk finding eighteen sword points at my throai 
when I have done my best.’’ . 

‘* Fool’s talk,’? commented Kurzbold. ‘‘ We followed Roland faithfully 
enough until he brought us to this impasse. None of us intended to hurt 
him last night, as you know very well, and—well, we don’t want a leader 
who runs away at the first sign of danger.”’ 

‘* Make up your minds what you mean to do,”’ said Greusel, stubbornlv, 
‘‘and let me know your decision; then you will receive mine.” 

Greusel saw that although Kurzbold talked like the bully he was, the 
others were rather subdued, and no other voice was raised in defence of their 
previous conduct. 

‘“One thing we must know before we proceed further,’ 
bold. ‘*‘ How much money have you and Ebearhard ? ”’ 

‘“ At mid-day yesterday I had thirty thalers, and Ebearhard had twentv- 
five. While you were all sleeping on the grass, after our meal at Brecken- 
heim, Roland asked us for the money.”’ 

‘* But you were not such dolts as to give it to him? ”’ 

‘‘ He was our commander, and we considered it right to do what he 
asked of us,’’ replied Greusel. 

‘‘ The suggestion of a finance committee was a good one, Roland said,”’ 
continued Ebearhard, ‘‘ and he had determined to be that committee. He 
asked if any of you had money, but I told him it was all spent, which 
accounts for his restricting his application to us two.”’ 

‘“ Then we are in this unknown wilderness, twenty men, hungry, and 
without a florin amongst us,’’ growled IXurzbold, and the comments of those 
behind him showed equal dissatisfaction. 

‘‘ At last you appreciate our situation ; blame yourselves and not Roland. 
You know to what our position is due, so make up your minds about the 
next step, and inform me when you arrive at some conclusion.”’ 

“You're of a mighty courage, leader!’ cried Kurzbold, with withering 
scorn, and with this the hungry ones retired some distance into the wood, 
from whence echoes of an angry debate came to the two who sat by the 
margin of the stream. After a time they all came forward again. Once 
more Kurzbold was the spokesman. 

‘* We have determined to return to Frankfort.’’ 

‘* Good,’’ replied Greusel. 

‘Will you lead us as far as Wiesbaden ?’”’ asked ISurzbold, sulkilv, 
‘‘ beyond, we can look to ourselves.”’ 

‘*T should be pleased to be your guide,’’ said Greusel, ‘‘ but unfor- 
tunately I am going in the other direction, with Ebearhard.”’ 

‘*In the name of starvation! "’ roared Kurzbold.: ‘* You know no more 
of the country ahead than we do. By going back we shall be able to eat, 
and to drink, at one of the farmhouses we passed this side of Sonnenberg.” 

‘*How do you propose to pay ?’’ enquired Greusel. 

‘Tf they ask for payment, we will give them iron and steel instead of 
silver. No man need starve with a sword by his side.’’ 
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~< “ Why will you not come back with us?’’ pleaded the penitents, with 
surprising mildness. 

‘* Because the future in Irankfort is hopeless. Not one of us has the 
resource of Roland, whom we have thrown out. Besides, it 1s nine and a 
half long leagues to Frankfort, and only three and a half leagues to Ass- 
mannshausen. I expect to find Roland there, and although I know nothing 
of his intentions, I imagine he has gone to enlist a company of a score or 
thereabouts that will obey his commands. There is some hope by going 
forward to Assmannshausen, while there is none in retreating to Frankfort. 
Assmannshausen is only a little more than three leagues away ; a fact worthy 
consideration by hungry men. On the Rhine we are in the wine country, 
where there is abundance to eat as well, probably for the asking, whereas, 
if we turn our faces to the east, we shall march upon starvation.”’ 

The.buzz of comment roused by this speech proved to the two men that 
IXurzbold stood alone once more. Greusel, without seeming to care which 
way the’ men decided, had induced the unreasoning company to do as he 
wished. His air of supreme indifference roused Ebearhard’s admiration, 
especially when he remembered that under his cloak there rested a hundred 
and fifteen thalers in gold and silver. 

‘You know nothing of the way,’’ protested. Kurzbold. ‘‘ None of us 
know the country to the west.”’ 

‘We don’t need to know it,’’ said Greusel. ‘‘ We march westward by 
glancing at the sun now and then, and cannot go astray; we must come to 
the Rhine;. then it’s either up or down the river, as the case may be, to 
reach Assmannshausen.”’ ae 

“To the Rhine! To the Rhine! ’’ was now the universal cry. 

‘‘ Before. we begin our journey,’’ said Greusel, as if he accepted the 
leadership witk reluctance, ‘‘ I must have your promise that you will obey 
without question. I am not so patient as Roland, but on my part I 
; peenins you an excellent meal and good wine as soon as we reach 

ssmannshausen.’”’ | | 

* Vain promise, that!’ growled Kurzbold, ‘‘ when you’ve given away 
your. money.’ ., ae | . 
“" *“ As I told you, I expect to meet Roland there.”’ 

“But he threw the gold in the river.”’ . 

‘‘T told you, he is'a4 man of resource. He knows Assmannshausen well, 
and I daresay would not have parted with the money without knowing where 
to get more.’’ as 

‘*To the Rhine! To the Rhine! To the Rhine! ’’ cried the impatient 
and hungry gathering, tightening their belts, as the savage does when he 
is hungry. . | 

‘* To the Rhine! ’’ said Greusel, repeating the cry of the men, springing 
across the little stream, followed by Ebearhard. 

‘You did well,’’ commented the latter. 

‘TI should rather have gone alone with you,’’ replied the leader, ‘‘ for I 
have condemned myself to walk in this heavy cloak, which is well enough 
to sleep in, but burdensome under a hot sun.”’ — 

‘* The sun won't be oppressive,’’ predicted his friend, ‘‘if we keep to 
the forest.”’ , 

‘* True, but remember we are somewhere in the Rheingau, and must 
come out into the vineyards by-and-by.” 

‘Well, hold up your head as a great diplomatist; Roland himself 
couldn’t have managed these chaps so well, you hypocrite! The onlv 
capitalist amongst us, talking as if ‘you were a monk sworn to eternal 
poverty.” | 
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‘‘ Do you notice,’’ said Greusel, modestly changing the subject, ‘‘ that 
we are following some sort of path, which we must have trodden last night, . 
without seeing it? ’”’ | , 7 

‘I believe,’’? said Ebearhard, ‘‘ that Roland knew very well where he 
was going. He strode ahead of us as if sure of his ground. 1 don’t doubt 
but this will lead us to Assmannshausen.”’ : 

Which, it may be remarked, it did not. The path was little more than’ 
a trail, which a sharp-eyed man might follow, and it led up-hill and down 
dale direct to the Archbishop’s palace of Ehrenfels. | 7 

The forest lasted for a distance that the two men in front estimated to 
be about two leagues, when they emerged into the open country, and saw. 
the welcome sight of vineyards. Climbing out of the valley, they saw to the 
right, near the top of the hill, a small hamlet, which had the effect of instan- 
taneously raising the spirits of the woe-begone company. 

‘“ Now for breakfast! ’’ they shouted, and had it not been for their own 
fatigue, and the steepness of the hill, they would have broken into a run. 

‘Halt! ”’ cried Greusel, sternly, standing before and above them.. At 
once they obeyed the word of command, which caused Ebearhard to smile. 

‘You will climb to the top of this hill,’’ said Greusel, ‘‘ and there rest 
under command of my lieutenant, Ebearhard. As we are now emerging into 
civilisation, [ must warn you that if we are to obtain breakfast, it is to be 
by persuasion, and not by force. So, while you wait on the hill-top, I shall 
go alone into the houses on the right, and see what can be done towards 
providing a meal for eighteen men. Ebearhard and I will fast until we 
reach Assmannshausen. On the other hand, you must be prepared for 
disappointment, for loaves of bread are not to be picked up on the point of 
a sword. If I return and order you to march on unfed, you must do so as 
cheerfully as you can.”’ 

To this ultimatum there was no word of demur, and Ebearhard led while 
Greusel deflected up the hill to his right, the sooner to reach the village. | 

He learned that the name of the place was Anton-Kap; that the route 
he had been following would take him to Ehrenfels, and that he must adopt 
a reasonably rough mountain road to the right in order to reach Assmanns- 
hausen. | 

By somewhat straining the resources of the place, which proved to 
possess no inn, he collected bread enough for the eighteen, and to make it 
palatable, there was no dearth of wine, although it proved a coarse drink 
that reflected little credit on the reputation of the Rheingau. He paid for 
this meal in advance, saying they wished to reach Assmannshausen quickly 
and would leave as soon as the frugal breakfast was consumed. 

Mounting a small elevation to the west of the village, he signalled to 
the patient men to come on, which they lost no time in doing. The bread 
was eaten, and the wine drunk, without a word being said by anyone. And 
now they took their way down the hill again, crossed the little Geisenheim 
stream, and up once more, traversing a high table-land, giving them a view 
of the Rhine, finally descending into another valley, which led them into’ 
Assmannshausen, celebrated for its red wine, a colour they had not vet 
met with. 

Assmannshausen proved to be a city as compared with the hamlets they 
had passed, yet was small enough to make a thorough search of the place a 
matter that consumed neither much effort nor time. Greusel led his men 
to a small weinstaube a short distance out of the village, and, to their delight, 
succeeded in establishing a credit for them to the extent of two litres of wine 
each, with a substantial meal of meat, eggs, and what-not. Greusel and 
Ebearhard left them there in the height of great enjovment, all the more 
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delightful after the hunger and fatigue they had encountered, for the three 
and a half leagues were almost without a single stretch of level land. The 
two officers enquired for Roland at the various houses of entertainment which 
Assmannshausen boasted, but without success, then canvassed every home 
in the village, but no one had seen anything of the man they described. 

Coming out to the river front, deeply discouraged, the two gazed across 
the empty water, from which all enlivening traffic had departed. It was now 
evident to both that Roland had not entered Assmannshausen, for in so small 
a hamlet, no stranger could have passed without being observed. 

‘*[ am sorry now,’’ said Greusel, despondently, ‘* that I did not follow 
a suggestion that occurred to me, which was to have taken the men direct 
down the valley where we encamped, to the banks of the Rhine, and there 
make enquiries.”’ | 

‘* You think he went that way ?”’ 

‘Yes, but after all, he is not one of us. If you caught glances of con- 
tempt for us while we were all like one jolly family in the Kaiser cellar, 
what must be his loathing for the Guild after such a day as yesterday ?”’ 

‘“True. You must travel with a man before you learn his real 
character.’’ 

** Meaning Roland? ”’ 

‘‘ Meaning you, meaning me; yes, and meaning Roland also. I never 
knew what a capable fellow you were until yesterday and to-day, and when I 
remember that I nominated Kurzbold for our leader before Roland appeared 
on the scene, I am amazed at my lack of judgment of men. For Roland 
himself, my opinion has fallen. No one could have persuaded me that he 
would desert us without a word of explanation.’’ 

“It’s my opinion that the more he thought over the mutiny, the angrier 
he became; a cold stubborn anger, not vocal at all, as Kurzbold’s would be. 
I think that after fastening the money to my belt, he went down the vallev 
to the Rhine. He knows the country, you must remember. He would then 
either wait there until the barge appeared, or, more likely, proceed along the 
margin of the river, and hail it when it came in sight. The Captain would 
recognise him, and turn in, and we know the Captain is under his com- 
mand. At this moment they are doubtless poling slowly up the Rhine to the 
Main again, and will thus reach Frankfort. Herr Goebel, the merchant, 
has confidence in him, otherwise he would not have risked so much on his 
bare word, He will confess to the merchant that he has been mistaken in 
us, and doubtless tell him what happened, and the merchant will see that 
though he has lost five hundred thalers, Roland has not permitted him to 
lose his goods as well.’’ 

‘*Then Roland will enlist another company ? ”’ 

‘‘It is more than likely, for the merchant has complete confidence in 
him, and there are enough unemployed men in Frankfort for Roland to 
select a better score than we have proved to be.”’ 

It was quite certain that Roland was not in Assmannshausen, yet Greusel 
was a prophet as false as [:bearhard. 
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health. There was only another human being in Ashdale who could compete 
with her in the appearance of health or in good looks—her husband, Michael, 
a giant of well over six feet, who, like herself, had never known what it 
was to have a day’s illness. The life of these two in their cottage by the 
little Ash was one perpetual round of good humour, good appetite, a sound 
sleep. Nor was there any reason why they should take thought for the 
morrow—that is, unduly. Higher up the valley, set on a green plateau by 
the bank of the river, stood Ashdale Mill, between the upper and nether 
stones of which most of the grain grown in the neighbourhood passed. 
And Ashdale Mill was the property of Tobias Weere, Michael’s father, 
who was well known to be a rich man, and some day Michael would 
have 





That was the only question which occasionally made Miriam knit her 
brows. What would Michael have when old Tobias died? The mill, the 
mill-house, the garden and orchard around it, two or three acres of land 
beside, and the fishing rights of the river from Ashdale Bridge to Brinford 
Meadows belonged absolutely to Tobias, who had bought the freehold of 
this desirable property when he purchased the goodwill of the business 
twenty years before. He had only two sons to succeed to whatever he left— 
Michael and Stephen. Michael was now general superintendent, manager, 
traveller, a hard indefatigable worker, who was as ready to give a hand with 
the grain and the flour as to write the letters and keep the books. Stephen, 
on the other hand, was a loafer. He was fonder of the village inn than 
of the mill, and of going off to race meetings or cricket matches than of 
attending to business. Fie was also somewhat given to conviviality, which 
often degenerated into intemperance, and he had lately married the publican’s 
daughter, a showy, flaunting wench whom Miriam thoroughly detested. 
Considering the difference that existed between the two brothers, it seemed 
to Miriam that it would be grossly unfair to share things equally between 
them, and more than once she had said so to Michael. But Michael always 
shook his head. 

‘¢ Share and share alike,” he said. ‘I ask no fairer, my lass.” 

“« Then,” she answered, “ if it’s like that, you must try to buy Stephen 
out, for he’ll never do any good.” 

“ Ah, that’s more like it! » said Michael. 

Miriam was thinking of these things as she plunged her strong arms 
into the frothing soap-suds and listened to her baby cooing under the apple 
trees. She had heard from a neighbour only the night before of some 
escapade in which Stephen had been mixed up, and her informant had added 
significantly that it was easy to see where Stephen’s share of old Toby’s 
money would go to when he got the handling of it. Miriam resolved that 
when Michael, who was away on business in another part of the country, 
came home she would once more speak to him about coming to an under- 
standing with his brother. She was not the sort of woman to see a flourish- 
ing business endangered, and she never forgot that she was the mother of 
Michael’s first-born. Some day, perhaps, she might see him master of the 
mill. . 
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Save for the murmur of the river flowing at the edge of the garden 
beneath overhanging alders and willows, and the perpetual humming of the 
insects in tree and bush, the morning was very still and languorous, and 
sounds of a louder sort travelled far. And Miriam was suddenly aware 
of the clap-clap-clap of human, stoutly-shod feet flying down the narrow 
lane which ran by the side of the orchard. Something in the sound 
betokened trouble—she was already drying her hands and arms on her rough 
apron when the wicket-gate was flung open and a girl, red-faced, panting, 
burst in beneath the pink and white of the fruit trees. 

“What is it, Eliza Kate? ”» demanded Miriam. 

The girl pressed her hand to her side. 

_“ Tt’s—th’—owd—maister! ” she panted. ‘ Margaret Burton thinks 
he’s bad—a stroke. An’ will you please to go quick.” 

“ Look to the child,” said Miriam, without a glance at him herself. 
“And bring him back with you.” 

Then she set off at a swift pace up the steep, stony lane which led to 
Ashdale Mill. The atmosphere about it suggested nothing of death—the 
old place was gay with summer life, and the mill-wheel was throwing liquid 
diamonds into the sunlight with every revolution. Miriam saw none of 
these things; she hurried into the mill-house and onward into the living- 
room. For perhaps the first time in her life she was conscious of impending 
disaster—-why or what she could not have told. 

_ Old Tobias lay back in his easy-chair, looking very white and worn— 
his housekeeper, old Margaret Burton, stood at his side holding a cup. 
She sighed with relief as Miriam entered. : 

“Eh, Pm glad ye’ve comed, Mistress Michael! ” she said. ‘ I?m 
afeard th’? maister has had a stroke—he turned queer all of a sudden.” 

‘“‘ Have you sent for the doctor? ” asked Miriam, going up to the old 
man and taking his hand. 

“ Aye, one o’ th’? mill lads has gone post haste on th’? owd pony,” 
answered the housekeeper. “ But I’m afeard———” 

Tobias opened his eyes, and, seeing Miriam, looked recognition. His 
grey lips moved. 

‘>Tisn’ a stroke! ” he whispered faintly. ‘It’s th? end. Miriam, I 
want to say—summat to thee, my lass.” 

Miriam understood that he had something which he wished to say 
to her alone, and she motioned the housekeeper out of the living-room. 

‘© There’s a drop o’ brandy in the cupboard there,” said Tobias, when 
the door was closed upon himself and his daughter-in-law. ‘“ Gi’? me a sup, 
lass—it’ll keep me up till th’ doctor comes—there’s a matter I must do 
then. Muriam! ” , | 

“ Yes, father? ” 

_“ Miriam, thou’s a clever woman and a strong ’un,” the old man went 
on when he had sipped the brandy. ‘I must tell thee summat that nobody 
knows, and thou must tell it to Michael when I’m gone—I daren’t tell him.” 

Miriam’s heart leapt once and seemed to stand still; a sudden swelling 
seized her throat, 
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the keys and went over to the old bureau. There, in the top drawer, lay 
a sheet of parchment—she knew little of law matters, but she saw that 
this had been written by a practised hand. She set it out on the table with 
pen and ink and blotting-paper—in silence. 

‘“A lawyer chap in London town, as axed no questions, drew that 
there,’ murmured Tobias. ‘ Wants naught but signing and witnessing 
and the date putting in. Why doesn’t doctor come, and Jim Bream on 
the owd pony? Go to th’ house door, lass, and see if ye can see ’em 
coming.” 

Miriam went out into the stone-paved porch, and, shading her aching 
eyes, looked across the garden. Eliza Kate had arrived with the baby, 
and sat nursing it beneath the lilac trees. It caught sight of its mother, 
and stretched its arms and lifted its voice to her. Miriam gave no heed 
to it—her heart was heavy as the grey stones she stood on. 

She waited some minutes—then two mounted figures came in sight 
far down the lane, and she turned back to the living-room. And on the 
threshold she stopped, and her hand went up to her bosom before she moved 
across to the old man’s chair. But the first glance had told her what the 
second confirmed. Tobias was dead. 

Miriam hesitated one moment. Then she strode across the living- 
room, and, snatching up the unsigned will, folded it into a smaller compass, 
and thrust it within the folds of her gown. 


II 


It was matter of wonder to everybody, and nobody more so than her 
husband, that Miriam appeared to be so much affected by her father-in-law’s 
death. It was not that she made any demonstration’s of prief, but that 
an unusual gloom seemed to settle over her. Never gay in the girlish sense, 
she had always been light-hearted and full of smiles and laughter; during 
the first days which followed the demise of old Tobias she went about her 
duties with a knitted brow, as if some sudden care had settled upon her 
Michael saw it, and wondered; he had respected his father and entertained 
a filial affection for him, but his death did not trouble him to the extent 
of spoiling his appetite or disturbing his sleep. He soon saw that Miriam 
ate little: he soon guessed that she was sleeping badly. And on the fourth 
day after his hurried return home—the eve of the funeral—he laid his great 
hand on her shoulder as she was stooping over the child’s cradle and turned 
her round to face him. 

“‘What’s the matter, my lass?” he said kindly. “Is there aught 
amiss? You are as quiet as the grave, and you don’t eat, nor get sleep. 
The old father’s death can’t make that difference. He was old—very old— 
and he’s a deal better off.” 

“ There is such a lot to think of just now,” she replied evasively. 

Michael, man-like, mistook her meaning. 

“ Oh, aye, to be sure there is, lass,” he agreed. ‘“ To-morrow’ll be 
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a busyish day, of course, for I expect there’ll be half the countryside here 
at the burying, and, of course, they all expect refreshment. However, 
there'll be no stint of that, and, after all, they’ll only want a glass of wine 
and a funeral biscuit. And as for the funeral dinner, they—there’ll only be 
you and me, and Stephen and his wife, and your father and mother, and 
Stephen’s wife’s father and mother, and the lawyer.” 

‘The lawyer! ” exclaimed Miriam. ‘ What lawyer? ” 

~ “What lawyer? Why, Mr. Brooke, 0? London, to be sure,” answered 
Michael.“ ‘“ Who else? ” 

“‘ What’s he coming for? ” asked Miriam. 

“Coming for? Come, my lass, your wits are going and woolgather- 
ing,” said Michael. ‘ What do lawyers come to funerals for? To read 
father’s will, of course! ” 

“Ts there a will? ” she asked. 

‘“* Made five years ago, Mr. Brooke said this afternoon,” he replied. 

* Do you know what’s in it? ” she asked. 

Michael laughed—laughed loudly. 

‘“‘ Nay, come, love! ” he said. ‘ Know what’s in it! Why, nobody 
knows what’s in a will until the lawyer unseals and reads it after the funeral 
dinner.” . 

“‘] didn’t know,” she said listlessly. 

‘“ But, of course, that’s neither here nor there,” said Michael; ‘ and 
I must away to make a few last arrangements. If there’ll be too much 
work for you to-morrow, Miriam, you must get another woman in from 
the village.” 

“ There’ll not be too much work, Michael,” she answered. _ 

In her heart she wished there was more work—work that woulc keep 
her from thinking of the secret which the dead man had left with her. It 
had eaten deep into her soul and had become a perpetual torment, for she 
was a woman of preat religious feeling and strict ideas of duty, and she did 
not know where her duty lay in this case. She knew Michael for a proud 
man, upon whom the news of his illegitimacy would fall as lightning falls 
on an oak come to the pride of its maturity; she knew, too, how he would 
curse his father for the wrong done to his mother, of whom he had been 
passionately fond. Again, if she told the truth, Michael would be bereft 
of everything. For Stephen was not fond of his brother, and Stephen’s 
wife hated Miriam. If Stephen and his wife heard the truth, and proved 
it, Michael would be—nobody. For, after all, Tobias had not had time 
to make amends. 

And now there was the news of this will held by Lawyer Brooke! 
What could there be in it, and how was it that Tobias had not spoken of it? 
Could it be that he had forgotten it? She knew that for some years he 
had been more or less eccentric, subject to moods and to gusts of passion, 
though there had never been any time when his behaviour would have 
warranted anyone in suspecting his mind to be affected or even clouded. 
Well—she could do nothing but leave the matter until to-morrow when 
the dead man’s will was read. 
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As wife of the elder son, Miriam was hostess next day, and everybody 
who saw her marvelled at two things—one, the extraordinary pallor on her 
usually brightly tinted cheeks; the other, the quiet way in which she went 
about her duties. She was here, there, and everywhere, seeing to the 
comfort of the funeral guests; but she spoke little, and keenly observant 
eyes would have said that she moved as if ina dream. At the formal funeral 
she ate little; it was an effort to get that little down. As the time drew 
near for the reading of the will, she could scarcely conceal her agitation, 
and when they were at last all assembled in the best parlour to hear’ Tobias’s 
testament declared, she was glad that she sat at a table beneath which she 
could conceal her trembling fingers. 

She wondered why Mr. Brooke was so long in cleaning his spectacles, 
so long in sipping his glass of port, so slow in breaking the seal of the big 
envelope which he took from his pocket, why he hum’d and ha’d so before 
he began reading. But at last he began... . 

It was a briefly worded will, and very plain in its meaning. Having 
cause, it set forth, to be highly displeased with the conduct of his younger 
son, Stephen, and to believe that he would only waste a fortune if it were 
left to him, Tobias left everything of which he died possessed to his elder 
son, Michael, on condition that Michael secured to Stephen from the time 
of his (Tobias’s) demise, a sum of three pounds a week, to which a further 
sum of one pound a week might be added if Stephen’s conduct was such 
as to satisfy Michael. If Stephen died before his father, Michael was to 
make a similar allowance to his widow. 

The various emotions which had agitated Miriam were almost forgotten 
by her in the tumult which followed. Stephen’s wife and her father and 
mother broke out into loud denunciation of the will; Stephen himself, after 
staring at the solicitor for a moment, as if he could not credit the evidence 
of his own eyes or ears, smote the table heavily and jumped to his feet. 

“It’s a damned lie! ” he shouted. And he made as if he would snatch 
the will and tear it to pieces. Mr. Brooke calmly replaced it ir his pocket, 
and as calmly sipped his port. : 

“On the contrary, my friend,” he said. ‘ And—it is your father’s 
will.” 

“ Father! sneered Stephen’s wife’s mother. ‘A nice father to ° 

Michael rose with a gesture that brought silence. 

“None of that!” he said. ‘ Who’s master here? I am! Say a 
word against my dead father, any of you, and by God! out you go, neck 
and crop, man or woman. Now, then, you’ll listen to me. I?m bound to 
say, with every respect for him, that I don’t agree with this will of my 
father’s. My wife here’ll bear me out when I say that my idea as regards 
Stephen and myself coming into his property was—share and share alike. 
It seems father had other notions. However, everything is now mine—I’m 
master. Now, a man can do what he chooses with his own. So listen, 
Stephen. Give up that drinking, and gambling, and such-like, and come 
to work again and be a man, and you shall have one-half of all that there is. 
But, mind you, I’ve the whip hand, and you'll have to prove yourself. 
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Stephen burst into a harsh laugh and re-filled his glass. 

“Left you out?” he exclaimed jeeringly. “Left you out? He’s 
left nobody nowt but Michael—curse him! He’s left him—all there is! ” 

Margaret Burton drew back for a second and stared at him. He drew 
himself away from her eyes. Suddenly she laid her hand on him again.” 

“‘ Mester Stivven,” she said coaxingly, “come wi? me—I ha’ summat 
to tell you. Come! ” 

Ten minutes later Stephen walked into the best parlour, followed by 
Margaret Burton. Michael was engaged in an earnest conversation with 
the rest, and especially with Stephen’s wife, as to Stephen’s future. Stephen 
lifted a commanding hand. 

“Stop that! ” he said. ‘ We’ve had enough of you—we’ll see who’s 
master here. My turn,” he went on, as Michael would have spoken. 
‘Come forward, Margaret. This woman, Mr. Brooke, has been my father’s 
housekeeper since my mother died, and was servant for years before that— 
weren’t you, Margaret? ” 

‘“‘ Twelve years before that, sir.” | 

“Twelve years before that—and in my mother’s confidence,” Stephen 
continued. 

‘“‘ Now, then, Margaret, take Mr. Brooke into that corner. Tell him 
what you’ve told me about what my mother told you the week she died, 
and give him those papers she left with you to prove what she said. And 
then—then we’ll see, we'll see! ” 

The rest of the people watched the whispered colloquy between the 
solicitor and the old woman with mingled feelings. It was a large, rambling 
room, with great embrasures to the windows, and nobody could hear a word 
that was said. But Miriam knew that she was not the only possessor of 
the secret, and she unconsciously slid her hand into. Michael’s. 

Lawyer Brooke, some folded papers in his hand, came back with knitted 
brow and troubled eyes. He was going to speak, but Stephen stopped him. 

““T’m master here,’ he said. ‘ Margaret, come this way.”- He 
pointed to Michael. ‘ What’s that man’s real name? ” he asked, with an 
evil sneer. ‘ Is it—well, now, what is it? °’Cause, of course, it isn’t what 
mine is. Mine is my father’s—mine’s Weere.” 

“No, sir—it’s Oldfield. His mother’s name—’cause, of course, he 
were born out of wedlock. Your father and mother wedded later on.” 

In the silence that followed Miriam heard the beating of Michael’s 
heart. He rose slowly, staring about him from one to the other. 

“Tt’s not—true? ” he said questioningly. ‘“ It?s——~” 

Miriam rose at his side and Jaid both hands on his arm. 

“ Tt’s true, Michael,” she said. ‘It’s true. Your father told me ten 
minutes before he died.” 

Michael looked down at her, and suddenly put his arm round her and 
kissed her. 

“Come away, Miriam,” he said, as if the others were shadows. 
“Come away. Let’s go home—the child’ll be wanting us.” 
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discussion thereon would have been farcical, I took courage and a deep breath 
and asked the Professor what he thought of the news which had reached 
us that morning of the pending trouble in the Balkans? 

He looked at me in feigned surprise. ‘I care not,” he said; “it 1s 
nothing to me. I am too full of my own thoughts.” 

Ah, thought I, he is even more intellectual than I had supposed; he 
does not care even for passing events—his mind is grappling with abstract 
problems. : . 

“ What, then,” I ventured, feeling that I was on the threshold of a 
great discovery, “do you think about? I mean,” I added hastily, seeing 
his scared expression, ‘ what is your favourite occupation—your—your ”— 
I was scarlet by this time— your chief pleasure in life? ” 

“‘ My chief pleasure,” replied the Professor gravely and slowly, “ now 
that the mother is dead, is to-drink. But I do not drink too much... . 
It was a pity,” he added reflectively, “ that your Queen Victoria of England 
drank too much.” 

And then he closed the conversation by throwing his dinner napkin 
across the table at his daughter, and saying peremptorily, “ Fold that up! ” 

So my first probings into the intellectual recesses of the Professor’s 
character came to an uncomfortable end; while in the question of the late 
Queen’s habits, Fritz and I were provided with material for a dispute which 
has never yet been finished. 

But on the following Sunday the Professor and I came to know one 
another better. At breakfast Anna suggested that we should go to church, 
as Pastor Miiller was going to preach. We never went to church unless 
we liked the idea of the preacher, and, indeed, instead of spending the 
Puritanical Lutheran Sundays which I had ignorantly expected, we worked 
the sewing machine, played the piano, went to the theatre, and generally 
enjoyed ourselves on the first day of the week. However, to-day Anna 
and I grappled with Pastor Miller, whose discourse, so much of it as I 
could understand, consisted of a rather unkind investigation into the past 
of Hosea’s wife. The rest of the service, except that we stood during the 
Lessons, sat during the hymns, and never knelt at all, seemed to me remark- 
ably like our own. | 

We did not worry about Hosea’s domestic troubles as we walked home, 
but turned our thoughts towards dinner, Anna speaking affectionately of 
the roast camel—at least, that was the only feasible translation I could ever 
discover for “‘ Kamelbraten °—which was to form its chief feature. 

“My father,” she added, “likes Sunday only in the mornings while 
there is the beautiful midday meal to consider. After that it is to him as 
nothing.” 

Imagine, then, my horror when half an hour later Anna rushed into 
my bedroom and announced between gasps that the butcher had called while 
we were out (Sunday was no deterrent to his visits), that he had deposited 
the camel, that the servant—shameless woman—had already begun to cook 
it, and that it was now evident to their four tearful eyes that it was far in 
excess of the prescribed size. All good Hausfraus made a point of being 
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in to weigh the meat when it arrived, and such a delinquency was enough 
to disturb her mother’s pcace in Heaven. Moreover, when he should 
discover her fecklessness, the Professor would become what Anna, in decided 
mis-translation, always called “so excited.” 

I plumped down on the bed in dismay. I never could remember that 
German beds consist of one huge feather bolster to crawl under, and that he 
who sits on top is lost. . 

“ Now, Anna! ” I said warningly—I was learning to know her danger 
signals—‘ you are not to cry! Listen. I will help you.’ And I made 
positively brilliant suggestions about cold roast camel, camel rissoles, camel 
on toast for breakfast, camel soup—and at each triumph of ingenuity Anna 
wrung her hands and cried, “ My father will not! Oh, he will be so 
excited! ” 

I suggested calling back the butcher and making him retrieve the 
superfluous camel from the oven, but it was no, use. 

‘Oh, well, then,” I concluded testily, “if your father is so beastly 
particular, lop off a bit of the camel and throw it away.” 

Then Anna fixed shocked and tearful eyes upon me, and retired, leaving 
me to climb the walls of my feather bolster as best I could. This accom- 
plished, my conscience began to prick, and I sought out Anna and made 
peace. As the hour of the beautiful midday meal approached, I grew nearly 
as nervous as she was. ‘ But remember,” I said, standing by her in the 
kitchen while she put the finishing touches to that exceedingly modest little 
piece of meat— remember, whatever happens, you are not to cry! ” 

Then the servant took up dish and camel, and Anna and I followed 
to the dining-room, where Fritz and the Professor were already waiting, 
patting themselves tenderly in front, and explaining to one another exactly 
where it was that they felt an aching void. We took our seats with an alacrity 
suggesting musical chairs or the twopenny tube. The camel was placed 
in front of the Professor, and Anna said Grace in rather a shaky voice. 
Having nervously wished them all a good appetite, I began to talk feverishly 
—avoiding all allusions to Queen Victoria—to Fritz opposite, miserably 
conscious of Anna on my left with a quivering lip, and of the Professor on 
my right with the carving knife and fork poised high above the camel in 
ominous pause. 

The storm burst without prelude. Indeed, I could not have believed 
it possible that any dead beast should have had power to awaken such fierce 
passions as those which that late camel aroused in the breast of the Herr 
Rektor Professor Doktor. Never had roast camel been laid on his table in 
such thriftless quantities! Where were the traditions of his late wife’s 
housekeeping? ‘ Um Gottes willen,” did his daughter think—but his 
daughter was not thinking, she was sobbing with both arms on the table. 

“Oh, Anna, don’t! ” I entreated; and I stretched out my hand and 
shook her by the shoulder. And between her sobs I heard these words: 
“ You are so cold, you English! You feel nothing! ” 

I felt desperate. ‘“ But, Herr Rektor,” I began; when Fritz inter- 
rupted me with a malicious grin and a courtly bow across the table. 
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““ Mees! ” he said, “* 1 beg you not to speak in this thing. You was 
not asked! ” 

Then the Herr Rektor Professor Doktor opened the floodgates of his 
mighty intellect. He stormed at Anna, he roared at Fritz. He reiterated 
in shrill tones the countless times when he and the dead mother had eaten 
roast camel together in seemly quantities. He yapped at the sniffing maid 
as she endeavoured to shrink unnoticed from the room. Then he turned 
on me, and told me, in a torrent of eloquent German, what he thought of 
young English ladies who had reached years of discretion without being 
able to assist in the measurement of camel. . 

‘“‘ Alas! ” I said to him, with an expression which would have earned 
me a prize at any Idiot Show, and remembering well how he prided himself 
on never forgetting to speak English to me—“ alas! I cannot understand 
German when you speak so fast! Please repeat it all a little slower! ” And 
then, to my horror, I heard myself begin to laugh. 

Exasperated nearly to frenzy, the Professor caught up his dictionary— 
even at meals we kept our dictionaries by us—rapidly turned over the leaves 
with a moistened thumb, and with the point of the carving knife pressed 
into the word required, told me that I was “ frivolous—smallsouled— 
pettyminded—dissolute.” 

Fired by such an original and interesting mode of argument, I seized 
my own dictionary, and after a hurried search among the B’s, checked my 
laughter sufficiently to read aloud to him in careful accents the entire list 
of substantives supplied by Cassell as German equivalents for “ bully.” 
The sudden silence which followed made me look quickly up to find three 
pairs of horrified Erdenberger eyes fixed upon me. The Professor, indeed, 
was leaning both hands on the table, and gazing into my face with his mouth 
open. 

a Um Gottes willen,” he said, almost in a whisper. Then in rapid 
crescendo—* Um Gottes willen! .. 2? The carving tools and the dic- 
tionary fell to the floor, the door banged, and he was gone. 

“© What have I done? ” I asked, turning from Anna to Fritz and back 
to Anna. “Oh, Anna, don’t begin to cry again! Fritz—what is the 
matter? ” 

Poor Fritz, with his napkin up to his mouth and his chair tilted back, 
was convulsed with laughter. 

“The Mees! the Mees! ” he cried, “she haf called my father. . . 
Ach! I must say Rudolf ” (Rudolf was the school porter below), and off 
he flew. 

“ Anna! ” I implored, ‘“‘ whatever is the joke? ” 

But Anna did not look the least like a joke. From the renewed vigour 
of her weeping it appeared that she was making up for those lost seconds 
during which she had waited to hear what an Englishwoman really was 
capable of. 

But I was not going to hold myself responsible for Cassell’s bad 
language, and when Fritz ran in again he soon agreed with me that it would 
be a pity to go without our dinner on account of any language whatsoever. 
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So while Anna wailed, and the Professor wrestled elsewhere with his emotion, 
that impudent schoolboy and I did our best to reduce the camel to a more 
lady-like size. But every now and then he paused, brandished his knife 
and fork with glee and gloated, “ The Mees! the Mees! She haf called 
my father . . 2’ And when half an hour later I passed out of the school 
gates to. air my brain with a country walk, an audible giggle came from 
Rudolf’s little box. 

We did not see the Professor till evening, when by silent mutual 
consent the conversation was carefully restricted to non-essentials. But I 
venture to think it had been a rare event in his life for that worthy man 
to voluntarily forego his “ beautiful Sunday dinner.” Nor must his action 
in this matter be misunderstood—he was not a suffragette. 

During my stay with the Erdenbergers I had many anxious letters 
from my relatives, chiefly my aunts, urging me at all costs to resist the 
charms of the widowed Herr Rektor Professor Doktor. And I afterwards 
heard that the gossips of German Stoke-on-Trent, if ever mention were 
made of the mad English Mees living in the Headmaster’s Flat at the top 
of the big school on the hill, used to wag the head and say: “ Leaving after 
six months? Oh, don’t you think Herr Rektor will persuade her to stay! ” 
Unfortunately, neither of the parties most concerned were consulted. For 
him, poor man, I think he would as soon have married a female nigger 
minstrel. While for myself, the episode of the roast camel made me realise 
more deeply than ever before the beauty of the ideal which Robert Louis 
Stevenson kept before him when selecting a donkey: ‘ Something cheap 
and small and hardy, and of a stolid and peaceful temper.” 

After all, the source of our troubles dated from a long way back. Did 
not Solomon say that “ Economy is the root of all evil,” or something very 
like it? It was only his outraged sense of economy that made the Professor 
feel so bitter against that unfortunate camel. It was economy that made 
Anna always carry out the remains of each meal herself, and lock them up 
in the larder, with the result that one of the servants was perpetually 
bursting into the room to say she was hungry, and would the gracious lady 
unlock a piece of bread? It was economy that, when in the bosom of the 
family, replaced the white dinner cloth with a piece of shiny grey oil-cloth, 
kept rolled up on a stick behind the door, and wiped over after meals with 
a damp duster. It was economy that took the venerable Herr Rector 
Professor Doktor—the speaker of five languages, the. head of: the largest 
school in Saxony—into the larder with a yard measure, the morning after 
we had entertained the Nordheimers at supper. Anna had been given extra 
housekeeping money to provide sausages for the guests, but the guests 
had presumably not eaten all their sausage. Let not the household fall into 
extravagance on that account, but let Anna give back to her father the price 
of the remaining inches! 

Why jeer at a system which enables the German father to provide his 
daughter when she marries with household linen and kitchen utensils suffi- 
cient to withstand a six years’ siege? Which enables the German wife to 
keep her household in comfort on a weekly sum which would chill the heart 
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the girls laughed at her in class, and when she answered wrongly. I put 
up my hand and cried, “ Please, Teacher, she means something quite 
different.” Then I would turn to Mary and say, ‘“ You meant ‘ island,’ 
and not ‘ peninsula,’ didn’t you, dear? ” 

“Of course,” she would say—“ how very silly! ” 

But on poetry afternoons | could be no help at all. The class was 
divided into two, and ranged on both sides of the room. Two of us drew 
lots as to which side must begin, and when the first half had each in turn 
said their piece, they left the room while Teacher and the remaining ones 
voted for the best reciter. Time and 
apain I was top of my side, and time 
and again Mary was bottom. To 
stand before all those girls and 
Teacher, knowing my piece, loving it 
so much that I went in the knees and 
shivered all over, was joy; but she 
would stand twisting “ Mrs. Gardner’s 
white linen stitched,” stumbling over 
the words, blundering, and _ finally 
breaking down ignominiously. There 
€ime a day when we had learned the 
whole of Thomas Hood’s “ I remem- 
ber, I remember,” and Teacher offered 
a prize for the best girl on each side. 
And the prize was a green plush 
bracket with a yellow china frog stuck 
on it. All the morning these treasures 
had stood on Teacher’s table—all 
through playtime and the dinner hour 
we had talked of nothing else. It 
WITH THAT GREEN VELVET BRACKET in Was agreed that one was bound to fall 

HER HANDS. to me. I saw pictures of myself 

carrying it home to Grandmother—I 

saw it hanging on her wall—never doubting for one moment that she would 

not think it the most desirable ornament in life. But as we ran to afternoon 

school Mary’s memory seemed weaker than ever before, and suddenly she 
stopped on the road. | 

“ Kass,” she said, “ think what a s’prise if I got it after all; I believe 
Mother would go mad with joy. I know I would. But, then... I’m 
so stupid, I know.” 

She sighed, and we ran on. Oh, from that moment I longed that the 
prize might fall to Mary. I said the “ piece ” to her three times over as 
we ran up the last hill and across the playground. Sides were chosen. She 
and I, as our names began with “ B,” were the first to begin. And, alas! 
that she was older, her turn was before mine. 

The first verse went splendidly. I prayed viciously for another miracle. 
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‘Oh, please, God, dear, do be nice! . . . If you won’t ny 

The Almighty slumbered. Mary broke down. I saw her standing 
there all alone—her pale little freckled face flushed, her mouth quivering, 
and the thin fingers twisting and twisting at the unfortunate pinafore frill. 
She was helped, in a critical condition, to the very end. Then I stood up. 
I heard the children stir and whisper. I saw Teacher’s face smiling at me 
suddenly—and the cold, shivering feeling came over me—then I saw the 
house and “ the little window where the sun came peeping in at morn.” 

When it was over the girls clapped, and the look of pride and love 
on Mary’s face decided me. 

“‘ Kass has got it; there’s no good trying now,” was the spirit in the 
rest of my side. Finally they left the room. I waited the moment until 
the door was shut. Then I went over to Teacher and whispered : 

“If Pve got it—put Mary’s name—don’t tell anybody—and don’t 
let the others tell her—oh, please.” 

{ shot out the last word at her, and Teacher looked astounded. 

She shook her head at me in a way I could not understand. I ran 
out and joined the others. They were gathered in the passage, twittering 
like birds. Only Mary stood apart, clearing her throat and trying to hum 
a little tune. I knew she would cry if I talked to her, so I paid no attention. 
I felt I would like to run out of school and never come back again. Trying 
not to be sorry for what I had done—trying not to think of that heavenly 
green bracket, which seemed big and beautiful enough now to give to Queen 
Victoria—and longing for the voting to be over, kept me busy. At last 
the door was opened and we trooped in. Teacher stood by the table. The 
girls were radiant. I shut my mouth hard and looked down at my slippers. 

‘“‘ The First Prize,” said Teacher, ‘“‘ is awarded to Mary Beetham.” A 
great burst of clapping; but above it all I ‘heard Mary’s little cry of joy. 
For a moment I could not look up; but when I did, and saw her walking 
to the desk, so happy, so confident, so utterly unsuspecting, when I saw 
her going back to her place with that green velvet bracket in her hands, 
it needed all my wildest expostulations with the Deity to keep back my 
tears. The rest of the afternoon passed like a dream; but when school broke 
up Mary was the heroine of the hour. Boys and girls followed her—held 
the prize in their “ own hands *—and all looked at me with pitying con- 
tempt, especially those who were in the secret and knew what I had done. 

On the way home we passed the Karori ’bus going home from town 
full of business men. The driver gave us a lift, and we bundled in. We 
knew all the people. ° 

“ T’ve won a prize for po’try! ” cried Mary, in a high, excited voice 

“ Good old Mary! ” they chorussed. 

Again she was the centre of admiring popularity. 

“ Well, Kass, you needn’t look so doleful,” said Mr. England, laughing 
at me—“ you aren’t clever enough to win everything.” 

“‘ | know,” I answered, wishing I was dead and buried. 

I did not go into the house when we reached home, but wandered 
down to the loft and watched Pat mixing the chicken food. 
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But the bell rang at last, and with slow steps I crept up to the nursery. 
Mother and Grandmother were there with two callers. Alice had come 
up from the kitchen; Vera was sitting with her arm round Mary’s neck. 

“ Well, that’s wonderful, Mary,” Mother was saying. ‘“ Sucha lovely 
prize, too. Now, you see what you really can do, darling.” 

“ That will be nice for you to show your little girls when you grow 
up,” said Grandmother. 

Slowly I slipped into my chair. 

‘© Well, Kass, you don’t look very pleased,” cried one of the tactful 
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severely. 

“Don’t say you are 
going to be a sulky child 
about your sister,”? she said. 

Even Mary’s bright 
little face clouded. 

“You are glad, aren’t 
you, dear? ”? she questioned. 

“Pm frightfully glad,” 
I said, holding on to the 
handle of my mug, and 
seeing all too plainly the 
glance of understanding that 
passed between the grown- 
ups. 

We had the yellow frog 
for tea, we had the green 
plush bracket for the entire 
evening, when Father came 
home, and even when Mary 
and I had been sent to bed 
she sang a little song made 
out of her own head: 
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“T got a yellow frog for a 
1 LOOKED... AT THAT PERFECT YELLOW prize, 
FROG. Av’ it had china eyes.” 


But she tried to fit this to the tune of “ Sun of my soul,” which Grand- 
mother thought a little irreverent, and stopped her. 

Mary’s bed was in the opposite corner of the room. I lay with my 
head pressed into the pillow. Then the tears came. 1 pulled the clothes 
over my head. The sacrifice was too great. I stuffed a corner of the 
sheet into my mouth to stop me from shouting out the truth. Nobody 
loves: me, nobody understood me, and they loved Mary without the frog, 
and now that she had it I decided they loved me less. 
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in a few years | could wind up my affairs here and settle in England. But 
surely you would not ask me to wait for Una so long? ” 

‘At any rate, I cannot bear the idea of her living out here as Mrs. 
Josephs; in England it would be different,” objected the father. 

‘Do you realise that here she will live in luxury, as a princess, but in 
England I fear, even at the best, it will be only a comfortable competence 
I can give her.” 

“¢T don’t want to ask impossibilities, of course. I frankly own I don’t 
like the idea, but, as you say Una has consented, I will talk things over 
with her, and write to you to-morrow ”; and the General put a stop to 
- further conversation by joining some of the other guests. Mr. Josephs, 
too, remembered his duties as host, and went off to talk to the ladies. 

No opportunity had occurred later for any private speech either with 
Una of her father, and now Mr. Josephs was thinking over all General 
Sanderson had said. “I can see all the reasonableness of his objections,” 
thought Josephs, “ and if only I could see my way to one big coup, I could 
wind up everything and go to England next year. But there is the difficulty. 
All I have now would not give me a capital of fifteen thousand pounds; 
with thirty thousand I could retire.” . 

All these thoughts scarcely occupied ten minutes, and the servants were 
still busy extinguishing the hundreds of candles which had lit the dining- 
room, when the butler came and stood before his master. ‘* A native lady 
to see you, Sahib; shall I admit her? ” he asked. | 

“Oh, yes! ” answered Josephs; and, as the butler went out, added to 
himself, “I don’t suppose she will stay long at this hour.” 

A closely veiled woman entered and waited till the servant had with- 
drawn; then, drawing nearer, said, in a low tone, “ You are rich; you buy 
valuables, Iam told. I have brought something to sell,” and she sighed. 

“* What is it? ” he asked. 

“ This,” and a small but wrinkled hand stole out of her black silk 
cloak, and held before his astonished gaze a lovely string of pearls. 

“ Surely they are the Dilwar1 Dewdrops! ” he cried. 

“ Hush! No names,” she interrupted. ‘I will sell them if you can 
pay the price,” she added, almost in a whisper. 

‘What price? But who are you who have the right to sell them? . 
Will you unveil? ” 

“T unveil? Never! Never! But I have the right to sell. They 
are ours, my son’s and mine. He has long wanted me to sell, and now I 
must,” and she smothered a sob. “ Listen,” she went on, and, leaning 
closer, she whispered a name, the well-known name of an Indian Prince, 
noted for his extravagance and fondness for gambling and other expensive 
tastes. ‘ And now he wants two lacs urgently; can you give it for them? ” 
and she handed him the pearls. 

As he took them in his hand he thought, ‘“‘ Here is my coup. If I 
buy and sell these successfully, I can leave India, and Una is mine.” Aloud 


he said. “ Two lacs is a large sum, even for me; it will be a week at leas 
before I can raise it.” 
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- ‘© A week will do,” the Rajah’s mother replied. ‘“ Keep them, and 
to-day week I will come again for the money,” and she departed as quietly 
as she had come. 

Mr. Josephs sat with the pearls in his hand. He knew they were 
worth more than the Ranee had asked, and so had made no attempt at the 
usual bargaining. 7 

“‘ Tf I can sell these to the Nizam, my fortune is made,” he murmured, 
and, going into his bedroom, he opened the private safe there, and placed 
them caretully inside. | 

The next week was a very busy one for Basil Josephs. He interviewed 
his own bankers, and persuaded them to lend him a large sum, telling them 
exactly what he needed the loan for. Two other banks also lent him twenty 
thousand rupees each. He then mortgaged his house, and also the one 
he owned on the hills, to a Soucar, while to another he gave a bill of sale 
on all the art treasures in his possession. 

At the time appointed the Ranee came again, and Josephs handed her 
the two lacs of rupees in cheques and notes. He found he had exactly 
thirty thousand rupees remaining, and wondered if this sum would be 
sufficient to bribe the entourage of the Nizam to grant him an interview 
with their master. 

The next day he called on the Sandersons, and was fortunate enough 
to find Una alone. When he had explained all his doings during the past 
week, and his plans for the future, he said, “ You see, Una, dearest, this 
is my one chance of winning you. You know that your father wrote and 
told me I could only marry you on condition that I left India; and when I 
have sold these pearls, as I hope to do, and repaid all the loans I have 
incurred, I can then wind up all my other affairs and be able to follow you 
to England and marry you there.” 

“ Yes, I quite understand it is our only chance of happiness, Basil; but 
I feel apprehensive of I know not what. Suppose the pearls were stolen? » 

“No one except my creditors know I have them,” he replied, ‘‘ and 
they are not likely to mention it for their own sake.” 

“* How long will you be away? ” asked Una. 

“That I can scarcely say. The journey there is only two days, and 
back another two days; but how many days and weeks it will take before 
I get a chance of offering them to the Nizam I cannot say. The thirty 
thousand rupees I am taking may not be enough to open the palace doors,” 
he answered. 

“ How I wish, dearest, you need not go. I hate the idea of all this 
bribery, and I have heard such tales, that life is not safe under the Nizam’s 
rule ’; and she sighed as she spoke. 

“Now, darling Una, do you really think anything could happen? 
You know I understand native courts and their ways. In a month or two 
at most I will return to you, dearest, and then you can fix our wedding day, 
and, taking her in his arms, he kissed her passionately. 


* * % * * 
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Gonderabad was looking its best as Mr. Josephs descended from the 
train and drove off in the waiting carriage to Mr. Ispahani’s house, where 
that rich Persian merchant, to whom Josephs had brought letters of intro- 
duction, received him with courteous hospitality. 

That night, over their coffee and hookahs, Josephs spoke freely to 
his host, whom he knew well by repute as a very honourable man, and 
asked his advice. 

“TI can only do one thing to help you,” thoughtfully said Ispahani, 
“and that is, I will drive you to-morrow to visit Mr. Bhumgara, the court 
jeweller here. I do not like the man, but, of course, in the ten years I 
have lived here, I have had business with him.” 

“ That will do very well, thank you; and 1 think I can manage the rest.” 

When Josephs was introduced to Bhumgara, the usual courtesies were 
interchanged, and it was only on leaving that Mr. Josephs asked if he might 
call again the following day. 

On this second visit Josephs told Bhumgara that he had some jewellery 
he wished to show the Nizam, and at once that astute individual remarked, 
“ What! Is the great and rich Mr. Josephs going to take the bread out 
of my mouth? ” 

“ Oh, no, not take it out, but put it in.” 

“Indeed! And what is the value of what you wish to sell? ” asked 
Bhumgara. 

“That I cannot tell, as it all depends on the customer, as you know,” 
responded Josephs. 

“Oh, well, it is exceedingly difficult for anyone to see His Highness 
at all; but if you wish it, and can give me a gift to present to him, I can 
arrange an interview for you with Mr. Patunka, secretary to one of the 
ministers.” 

“ How much is the usual nuzzar? ” asked Josephs. 

“ He will not see you unless I can give _ at least one thousand 
rupees,” said Bhumgara. 

Of course, Josephs was fully aware that the en sum asked for would 
go into Bhumgara’s own pocket, but etiquette demanded that he should 
not only appear to believe this statement, but should even prove his belief 
by offering a further sum to reimburse the man for his own trouble in the 
business. 

“ Very well, I will bring you the thousand to-morrow, and you must 
let me add another five hundred for your loss of time over my affairs,” 
replied Mr. Josephs. 

“In gold, See said Bhumgara emphatically, and the interview closed. 

The sum mentioned having changed hands, Bhumgara took Mr. 
Josephs to the secretary’s house some days later, and presented him as a 
great friend of his own. This second introduction was the preliminary to 
the same kind of negotiations, except that several days elapsed, owing to 
the higher status of Mr. Patunka, before any definite business was discussed. 

At last the subject was broached, and the Secretary remarked, “I have 
been so favourably impressed by you, Mr. Josephs, that I am very anxious 
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to help you as much as I can, but unfortunately I am a man of no influence 
at this Court, and the utmost I can do is to introduce you to the Prime 
Minister’s brother-in-law. Unfortunately for us, this gentleman is very 
difficult of access, and I can only manage it by presenting him with a sub- 
stantial gift.” 

“ ‘What would he expect? ” said Josephs, knowing, of course, that 
the third person singular was a polite euphonism for the more truthful 
cc you. 9 

‘“‘ Less than five thousand rupees I would not dare to offer,” replied 
Patunka. 

“It 1s rather a large sum, but I will try and manage it, and I hope 
you will let me add another two thousand for all your trouble in this matter,” 
said Mr. Josephs. 

The money having been paid, another ten days passed before Josephs 
was asked to accompany Mr. Patunka on the visit to the Prime Minister’s 
brother-in-law. Of course, the same kind of procedure was followed with 
this gentleman, and another ten days having passed in the preliminaries, 
the real business began. 

“I know you wish to see the Nizam personally,” said the official, “ and 
the one man who can arrange this for you is my brother-in-law, the Prime 
Minister, but unfortunately he and I have had a private quarrel, and we 
are not on speaking terms. The best I can do is to appeal to my sister, 
but just now, again unluckily, she is out of favour with her husband, as 
her rival wife has presented him with a lovely Circassian slave. If she 
could present him with a more beautiful -girl, she could ask what favour 
she liked.” 

“It would give me great pleasure to help in this matter,” replied 
Josephs, who knew that the whole recital was pure fiction. ‘ For how 
much can a slave be procured? ” 

“‘ There is, at this present moment, a most beautiful Persian for sale, 
whose price is fixed ateten thousand rupees,” said his host. 

“ Ah, well, let her be bought in case there are other expenses, jewels 
to deck her with, etcetera. I will bring you fifteen thousand to-morrow ”; 
and Mr. Josephs departed. 

After this was paid, and Mr. Josephs was waiting for his interview 
with the one next the throne, he went over his accounts, and found he had 
only six thousand five hundred rupees left out of his thirty thousand. 
Talking matters over with Mr. Ispahani, he found he must have another 
fifteen thousand rupees, and his kind host offered to lend him this sum, 
as it would be repaid as soon as the pearls were sold. 

The interview with the Prime Minister at length took place, and after 
the usual interval the twenty thousand rupees changed hands. 

A week later Josephs saw the Nizam face to face, and showed the 
historical pearls. 

Four lacs was the price fixed, and the Monarch, placing the pearls 
round his neck, admired himself in one of the mirrors, and promising to 
send Josephs the money the next day, closed the audience, 
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On returning to Mr. Ispahani with this news the Persian looked grave, 
but made no remark beyond, “ We must wait till to-morrow, then.” 

The morrow brought neither money nor message from the Palace. 

Day followed day, and when the now distracted Josephs tried to see 
the Prime Minister, or his brother-in-law, or Mr. Patunka, he found it 
quite impossible to do so. He was told they had left Gonderabad on 
business. A month passed in futile efforts to obtain an interview, and then 
came the climax. 

One evening, as the unhappy Basil was sitting with Mr. Ispahani, who 
in spite of his heavy loss of fifteen hundred pounds, remained his friend, 
an officer of the Nizam’s troops entered the room. 

“Tam sorry to inform you, Mr. Josephs, that your presence in this 
city is inimical, and I have here an order for your deportation signed by 
the Nizam.” 

As the astounded man made no reply, he continued, “ My troop 
surround this house, but I do not wish to use any force. If you can pack 
and come with me at once, I will drive you to the frontier in my own 
carriage, escorted by my troopers, and you can there catch a train to your 
home.” 

Ispahani saw his guest was stunned and overwhelmed by the calamity 
which had befallen him, and, taking him by the arm, led him out of the 
room. His servants were ordered to pack in a hurry, and within a quarter 
of an hour the ruined, bankrupt Josephs was driving beside the Nizam’s 
officer to the frontier. 

* * * * * 

When Basil Josephs reached home he collapsed entirely. . 

It was not till two days later that Una Sanderson heard her lover had 
returned. 

During the first two months of his absence Basil had written to her 
bi peed but after the joyful letter telling her he had seen the Nizam and 
sold the pearls, she had ‘heard from him but seldom, In these short notes 
he had said he was waiting for the money to be paid, and said nothing about 
his anxieties. His very silence on this point had alarmed her. As soon as 
she heard of his return, she insisted on her father driving her to enquire 
atter him. They found his magnificent house already in the hands of his 
creditors, and Josephs himself under the care of a hospital nurse. 

Once more they met, and Una scarcely recognised in the aged-looking, 
broken-down man the handsome, happy, hopeful Basil who had parted from 
her so many months ago to visit the Nizam. 

This all happened nearly a century ago, and no one knows whether 
the money was paid by the Nizam and was lost in transit or not. 
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ing, and the climate I believe one of the best in the world. 

“That may be all as you say; but why go to the Kootenay? You 
can get all the open air you want in this country.” , aa 

‘Very true, but the life here is not free enough. Even my few weeks 
in the West have shown me by contrast the constrained life that we live 
at home. Also, 1 want to ensure better prospects for my family—I have 
four grown-up boys and girls who are casting round for a start in the 
world, and I think I owe it to them to give them a chance in a ‘leading 
British Colony, where prospects are brighter than they are in England.” 

The speaker was right. There are very many men who have spent 
two-thirds of their lives in close attention to business and who are seeking 
some spot where they can quietly settle down, free from the clamour, rush, 
and strife of a commercial or professional life, and peacefully pursue the 
calling for which man was originally created. He may walk the earth a 
free man, lord of his own estate and subservient only to the Will of One; 
he may breathe the sweet, clear mountain air a free and unfettered soul; 
his children may find happy and healthful homes, and profitable employment 
in the infant industries of an awakening Province; he may find peace and 
contentment in the culture of his orchard and garden, interest and inspiration 
in his work amongst his stock, peace and tranquillity in the mountain air; 
he may pick the fruits of his orchards and gardens, and—but wait, I had 
forgotten, he has to plant and grow them first. 

The very earliest history of British Columbia—or, as it was then 
known, “ No Man’s Land ”—dates from the beginning of the 17th century, 
but it was not till about 1858 that the great resources began to be recognised 
by the hardy pioneers who approached it from the Pacific or Western side. 
Rich mineral was then discovered, and miners began to flock in from 
California to work the gold diggings of the I‘raser River, making necessary 
the creation of a new Crown Colony—which included the mainland as far 
East as the Rocky Mountains—under the name of British Columbia. 

The latent riches of the new Colony in metals, coal, timber, and 
agriculture were then gradually recognised by explorers and others, as a 
result of which a great railway scheme was floated in order to link the 
Pacific with the Atlantic, and the new Colony then became one of the 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 

This colossal railway undertaking was completed in 1885, from which 
rose up the greatest railway corporation the world has ever seen—the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., which now controls no less than 13,000 
miles of road, and is building at the rate of 400 miles a year. 

Meanwhile, a little had been done by the early miners and settlers 
on the Pacific in the way of agriculture, all of which went to demonstrate 
the adaptability of the Province for farming and fruit-growing. Little by 
little the prospectors worked inland, and everywhere were found evidences 
of dormant resources and wealth awaiting the development of the dauntless 
and progressive Britisher. Everywhere was evidence of mineral, every- 
where was timber and wild fruit in profusion, which proved the suitability 
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This perhaps sounds a small plot to be designated by the title of “ Ranch,” 
but a little reflection upon the character and requirements of the industry 
will show that I am right. : 

The crops usually grown as standard or permanent fruits are apples, 
cherries, pears, plums, peaches, and apricots, all of which command a ready 
sale in the markets of the Canadian West, which is that huge fruit-growing 
country some 1,000 miles square lying East'and West between the Rocky 
Mountains and Winnipeg, and North and South between Alaska and the 
American boundary line. The early-bearing fruits, grown between the 
trees, are mainly strawberries, raspberries, tomatoes, etc., for which the same 
market seems to have an insatiable appetite. These latter crops bring very 
excellent returns, commencing to yield, under fair conditions, the second 
year. Returns as high as $400 (£80) to $500 (£100) per acre have been 
obtained from strawberries, results which would be hard indeed to equal in 
any branch of agriculture, except by the standard fruits of the orchard. 
Besides the commercial fruits, of course most families produce, at least, 
their own requirements of the vegetable garden and the dairy, which not 
only reduces the rate of living, but adds to the quality and interests of life. 

As the country becomes better settled, so proportionally do social 
conditions of sport and pastime receive an impetus. Cricket and tennis 
clubs and rifle associations are now being formed amongst the ranchers, 
while the short winter season is made merry by periodical concerts, debates, 
and dances. The very finest sport amongst big game is easily accessible 
in the Rockies and Selkirks in proper season, while the lakes are a never- 
failing source of pleasure to those who are fond of the oar and paddle, or 
content with rod and line. 

Such, then, briefly are the origin, life, and prospects of the Kootenay 
fruit rancher, and after fourteen years’ experience of the work I am able 
to pronounce it the ideal life. Some may prefer the roll-top desk, some the 
frozen mining camps of Atlin and Dawson, others again the cattle plains 
or wheat farms of the prairies; but for a quiet, peaceful, happy life, where 
one can enjoy God’s gifts in their most attractive form, the kindly fruits 
of the earth, bright sunshine, magnificent scenery, and daily close com- 
munion with nature, commend me to a fruit ranch in the Kootenay. 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By RosBertr Barr 
WHERE IT WILL COST YOU LESS 


“41 the Carlton Hotel, where I reside, 

It’s packed with American millionatr-r-r-r-r-r-r-res, 
And their daughters they admire me when 

I’m passin? up and doon the statr-r-r-r-r-r-r-1r5.” 


I have never had the pleasure of seeing or hearing Mr. 
Hotel Rates. Harry Lauder, but the above is a verse from one of his 
pathetic songs as rendered by a talking machine I possess. 
The lyric relates the amatory adventures of Rob Roy McIntosh, Eszq., 
belonging to Dundee, who pays a visit to London, and the point I wish to 
emphasise is that he stopped at the Carlton Hotel, where doubtless his food 
cost him more than was the case in Dundee, although the latter may at one 
time have been a dear place so far as provender is concerned, for we remember 
that line in the old song :— 
‘* Ah kunna stap langer in bonnie Dundee.” 
There is some original Scottish spelling for you. I always like to vary a 
dialect. 

When a man cannot stop longer in a town, it is usually because the 
hotel wants him to pay up, and he hasn’t the money. 

The defect in Mr. Lauder’s song, from my point of view, is that his 
hero, Mr. R. R. McIntosh, paid too much attention to the daughters of 
the millionaires, and neglected to give us a menu, together with the price 
the Carlton. charged him by the day. When Mr. Lauder reflects that 
during the recent strenuous Election his devoted northern country plumped 
with a remarkable unanimity for no taxation on eatables, he will recognise 
at once that this is the. most important question of the day; therefore I 
suggest to him that when the applause has ended after this song, and the 
tumult and the shouting dies, he should give us, in a few soul-stirring 
words, the amount of his hotel bills. A celebrated singer might easily do 
this, because every spring singer’s sowing machines scatter wheat over the 
ploughed ground that our songsters may live. 

Literary men are equally careless in this matter. I have read book 
after book of modern travel, but the authors seem all to be stopping at 
Carltons or the Cecils or the Savoys of the villages they visit. They give 
us historical information, descriptions of scenery, picturesque particulars 
about the peasants, but never a word touching the hotel bills. For instance, 
in the “ Highways and Byways” series, E. V. Lucas writes delightfully 
of Sussex, but so far as sustenance is concerned he furnishes no information, 
except to praise the beer of a certain pub. Percy Dearmer, in the same 
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excellent collection, goes all through Normandy, and apparently without 
enjoying a meal. I never think of Normandy but I smack my lips. Not 
soon shall I forget the succulent snails which I consumed at the Hotel de 
Normande, in Falaise, which were included in the five francs a day. 

The Falaise man lives well, and very much cheaper than the Englishman 
does, and if you question the ‘quality of his food, I beg to remind you it 
was good enough to’ enable a native of that town to conquer England in 
the year 1066. 


This introduction brings me to the little book I bought 

Cobbett for a shilling. Under a complete misapprehension | 

& Son. bought it, as I told you in these columns last month, and 

then drifted off into a babbling about old book shops. 
The little volume had a card stuck in it, and on that card was written in 
big letters : 
_ © Rides in France, by Cobbett.” 

Now, I possess “ Rural Rides,” by William Cobbett, also numerous 
other books from his pen, also his biography written by somebody else, 
and, so far as I know, William had never written about his journeys in 
France, so the little book appeared to be a find. | 

During the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, a bright investigator dis- 
covered that the plays were not written by Shakespeare, but by another man 
of the same name. This proved to be the case with the little book I bought. 
Its title page showed it to have been written by James Paul Cobbett, Student 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Apparently James Paul had to pay for the printing of 
it, for the title-page concludes with these words: 

“‘ Printed for the Author, and published by Charles Clement, No. 183, 
Fleet Street. 1824.” 

On turning to the biography, I learned that the author of this small 
volume was third son of William Cobbett. It seems odd that his four sons 
were all lawyers, when their father had suffered so much from his battles 
in the law-courts, both in England and America. Perhaps William wished 
to keep the fees in the family. 

William Cobbett was always great on education. He resided three 
months in France, wrote a French grammar, assisted by an Englishman, and 
an English grammar, assisted by a Frenchman. Cobbett always thought 
his French grammar the greatest of his works, but everyone else who knows 
anything about it says it is his worst, so it must be pretty bad. 

Very practical in matters of education, William Cobbett set his third 
son astride a horse, gave him a well-filled purse, waved his hand to the 
south, saying: 

“ There’s France. Cross the Channel, and ride four hundred miles 
into the land, and come back another way. Make notes of everything you 
see worth while.” 

The young man writes in his preface as follows : 
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“ The motive to the performing of the “ Ripe ” was simply this: to 
gratify a wish of my FATHER, who was desirous tu know the real state of 
the people of France, and especially of-the farmers and labourers.” 

So our young friend started off on Saturday morning, the roth of 
October, 1823, and thus we learn what it cost in those days to transport 
a man and a horse across the Straits of Dover. 

In the first place, he had to pay four shillings duty on his horse at 
Dover Customs-house, which seems to indicate that we then possessed an 
export duty of one shilling on ten pounds, for the horse was valued at forty 
pounds. For the passage a guinea and a half was charged, and at the French 
Customs-house there was Tariff Reform to the extent of twenty-nine francs 
and fifteen sous. For James Paul himself, the cost of transport was half a 
guinea, and the Customs-house mulcted him two francs for his portmanteau, 
and charged him three francs on the passport he had obtained in London. 


When, sixty-one years before, the Reverend Laurence 


The Sterne took the same voyage, and began his Sentimental 
Sentimental Journey, although it was not published until six years 
Journey. later, he consumed seven hours in the crossing, and sat 


down to fricasseed chicken when he reached Calais. He 
does not enter into the details given by the careful Cobbett, but complains 
of the law by which all the effects of strangers, Swiss and Scots excepted, 
dying in France, are seized, saying : 

“‘ My shirts, and black pair of silk breeches, portmanteau and all, must 
have gone to the King of France,” if the fricasseed chicken had proved fatal. 

However, with the chicken he absorbed a bottle of Burgundy, which 
banished doleful thoughts. He praises its excellence, and states that the 
price was one-and-eightpence. 

Cobbett made the crossing in two hours and a half; a great improve- 
ment on Sterne’s nine hours. He, too, had half a chicken, which cost him 
one-and-three. For lodging he paid two francs, and for breakfast one-and- 
three. The horse ran him into a good bit of money, and he gave a franc 
each to the waiter, the chambermaid, and the ostler, and half a franc to the 
boot-boy, which seems lavish. All in all, his bill at Calais came to ten- 
and-threepence; but he is not dissatisfied, for he says: 

“In the little village of Dartford, and for far inferior accommodation, 
my bill was eleven-and-sixpence.” 

This experience of eighty-seven years ago quite agrees with my own 
of to-day, except that the discrepancy is now greater. England is the 
dearest country I’ve ever lived in, except Scotland. 

Calais was about the most expensive place in France where Cobbett 
tarried. At St. Omer his bill for board and lodging, at an hotel whose 
excellence he praises, was two shillings and elevenpence a day, while at 
Amiens it was a few pence more. 
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At Ecouen he found the ostler quite drunk, which shocked him exceed- 
ingly, as this was the first tipsy person he encountered in France. The 
landlady, however, told Cobbett that the ostler was a German. These 
terrible Germans! It is always the foreigner who misbehaves himself. 

All the way to Paris Cobbett was astonished at the lavishness of the 
meals he partook of. He had been told in England that the French lived 
mostly on vegetables, but this proved false, so it would seem that our 
countrymen knew as little about their neighbours’ manner of living in 1823 
as they do in Igo. 

In Paris our young Rough Rider put up at the fashionable Hotel de 
Meurice, the most luxurious hostelry he had ever seen. Perhaps this 1s 
the reason that he went out for the two chief meals of the day. His bill 
is distinctly moderate, namely, two francs for breakfast and three francs for 
his room. 

The state of the labourer in France seemed to James Paul most 
enviable. The peasant is employed by the year, and paid one shilling and 
threepence a day, which is somewhat less than John Burns receives. He 
is given from 12 to 1§ acres of land and a small house. Firewood and two 
cows are provided, and on the land is a small vineyard and a small orchard 
of apple and pear trees. For this little estate he pays six pounds five 
shillings per annum. He makes his own wine, cider, or beer, with no 
excise duties, and he has no taxes to pay. He does not worry about the 
price of the loaf, because he can raise what wheat or tye he consumes; 
besides this, at the general thrashing on the estate, he receives a portion 
of the corn. To quote Cobbett : 

‘The state of the French labourer forms, in short, a perfect contrast 
with that of the poor ragged creature of the same class in England, who 
after a hard day’s work climbs into the pot-house to seek a refuge from the 
cheerlessness of his own abode.” 


Pleased as Cobbett had been with the provisions of 

Lovely Picardy, he was delighted when he arrived in Touraine. 

Touraine. Look at this for two sixpences plus a threepenny bit! 

‘“‘ The supper consisted of some little fish fried, which 
were caught, I was told, in the Loire; small, but very good. A ragout of 
beef with delicious bread. Roasted fowls with salad. Peaches, apples, 
and grapes by way of dessert, and as much wine as we chose to drink, of 
which two or three bottles each were emptied, in great good humour by my 
companions at table.” 

Old man Cobbett was about the most scurrilous journalist England 
ever produced, and the way he carried on as a politician made our recent 
election s¢em like a love-feast. Still, when it came to educating his boy, 
he did not believe everything that was told him of foreign countries, but 
sent the lad to learn for himself. Here is what the youth says of this 
black bread we have been hearing so much about lately. After stating that 
the best bread he ever tasted was that made in Tours, he goes on: 
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THE DURABILITY TEST | 


Our Friend wanted to buy a Typewriter. He was supremely ignorant in 
the matter of Typewriters. He therefore made enquiry among his acquaintances. 

Mr. Mortimer Munchausen swore by the Tweedledum Typewriter. ‘‘ There 
1s nothing like it,’’ was his convincing and original remark. 

Mr. Verreker Cholmondeley, on the contrary, held that the T'weedledee Type- 
writer ‘‘had them all beaten to a frazzle’’ (Mr. V. C. had recently been to 
America); Mr. Colclough, differing from both, said... But why prolong the 
agony? Brietly, Mr. Eachman recommended the Hisown Typewriter. So that 
Our Friend was puzzled. But if he knew nothing of Typewriters, he was never- 
theless a man of resource. He was also a humorist; so he determined to hold 
a little Durbar, or Levee, or T party (‘‘ Il’? for Typewriter, you know). And 
thus it came to pass that, one bright afternoon, five polished gentlemen in five 
polished silk hats, with five polished metal cases of various dimensions, presented 
themselves at the office of Our Friend, who received them cordially, and allotted 
them chair space and table space. 

Then began the Tourney. Five valiant knights sat punching the arid alphabet 
into Literature. ‘They punched a flat-race (that was about one Mary and a certain 
Lamb), ending up neck and neck. ‘They punched stencils, and each was as good 
as the others. ‘They punched manifold, and all the tenth copies were equally 
undecipherable. So they beamed upon each other and shrugged their shoulders. 
Then spake Our Friend as follows :— 

** Gentlemen, in all things save one your machines seem to be equally excellent. 
But in one particular they differ widely. “The machines of Messrs. A, B, C, and 
ID appear to cost 4,22 apiece, the machine of Mr. E costs but 413 odd. Now, 
can...’’ At this point he was interrupted by strenuous cries of ‘‘ Durability, 
durability ; it cannot be attained at such a price!’’ But the five smiles had changed 
to four frowns and a laugh. Silence ensued. : 

Then arose Mr. FE, with dignity, as it were to accept a challenge. In silence 
he drew an ample handkerchief from his pocket and wrapped it slowly round a 
closed fist. 

‘*T will strike a blow for ‘ Empire,’’’ he observed, and before any could 
prevent him he struck his little Typewriter full and hard in the keyboard !! 

All that was mechanic in the souls of the amazed onlookers cried out. They 
crowded about to examine it. 

‘ Alphonso,’’ remarked Mr. E quietly, folding his arms, ‘‘ play me that little 
thing in E minor, about the lamb.’’ 

Mr. A caressed the wounded Typewriter, and punched sympathetically; but 
lo! not a false note, not a jar or a catch; the machine was not injured at all! 
Even the alignment was perfect. : 

‘‘In other words,’’ said Mr. E, as they examined the perfect machine, 
‘‘ durability can be obtained at £13 odd.”’ 

Messrs. A, B, C, and D would not permit their machines to suffer this ordeal. 

“You see,’’ explained Mr. E when they had departed, ‘‘ you cannot go 
flinging a dozen loose flails simultaneously about a room without tangling them up. 
Their type-bars are just flails, that swing free up to the paper or ribbon; ‘f other 
type-bars get in its way, the type gets damaged, and the bar probably twisted. 
The ‘ Empire’ type-bar does not swing. It is pushed along a support right to 
the paper. ‘The actual type face cannot be made to touch anything in the machine 
except the ribbon. If one bey is struck while another is still depressed, the 
shoulders meet and no harm is done; thus the most fruitful and expensive source 
of Typewriter-illness is absolutely eradicated.’’ 

Of course, it is hardly necessary to state that the ‘‘ Empire "’ is a visible - 
writing machine. 

Why is the *‘ Empire ’’ so much cheaper than other machines of similar grade? 


The Durability Test 


lor two reasons: firstly, because the prices of the expensive Typewriters are kept 
up artificially by a Trust; secondly, because the working parts of the ‘* Empire ”’ 
are fewer and less complicated than those of other machines—particularly in the 
matter of bearings and joints. Simplicity is a great advantage; if anything does 
go wronz with the ‘‘ Empire,’’ any ordinary mortal can put it right. 

If the machine is so very good, it should certainly be popular. Js it popular? 
Well, His Majesty’s Government use 1,200 of them ‘lhe Canadian Pacific Railway 
uses 1,000. Other appreciators, great and small, bring the total number of 
machines in use up to something over 75,000. 

That is something, is it not? 

The ‘‘ Empire ’’ is the British Typewriter; it is made in Montreal, Canada ; 
by British hands; of British material. 

The 1909 model ‘‘ No. 2” has thirty keys and ninety characters ; it costs seven- 
teen pounds. The cheaper ‘‘ No. 1’ model at £513 2s. 6d. is still being manufac- 
tured, but the ‘‘ No. 2 Empire’’ has certain very attractive improvements and 
additions which are well worth the extra money to many users. For instance, the 
column selector and tabulator, the back-spacing key, six additional characters. 

But call at 77, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and see it. 

_ Or call up 5773 Bank, and they will call on you. 

Or they will let you have a machine on trial; for, after all, the ‘‘ No. 2 Empire 
is its own best advocate by far. 

Or if you are interested in Typewriters at large, drop them a card, and they will 
send you a beoklet about the All-British Typewriter that will give you pleasure to 


read. 
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Complaints continue to reach us from all parts of the country to the 
effect that Mr. W. Hope Honpcson’s “Carnacki” stories 
are producing a widespread epidemic of Nervous Prostration! 
So far from being able to reassure or calm our nervous readers, 
we are compelled to warn them that “The Whistling Room,’’ 
which we publish this month, is worse than ever. Our adver- 
tising manager had to go to bed for two days after reading 


the advance sheets; a proof reader has sent in his resignation; 





and, worst of all, our smartest office boy But this is no 
place to bewail or seek for sympathy. Yet another of those 


stories will appear in April! 


“Vanity and Some Sables ” is the contribution of O. Henry, 


who also will continue to appear monthly. 


Last November we published an article by Miss Cicety Witmot, 
entitled “En Famille in the Fatherland,” which struck us 
and our appreciative readers as being so thoroughly excellent 
that we begged for more in the same vein. There are some 
who say that the fair sex is devoid of humour. Let them 


read Miss Wilmot’s article. 


“‘ Dispossessed ” is a typical J. S. FLETCHER Story, but a very serious 


one. 


Did you enjoy “ Napoleon’s Night Out”? Then read “A Foul 
Affair,” by the same author, J. Jounston Smitn, and illus- 


tratea vy the same excellent artist, L. R. Brightweil. 
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“Chimpaapu ” continues to enliven us with his misfortunes. This 


time he gets engaged! 


Mr. J. W. Forp, who himself owns and farms a British Columbian 
°° frust-ranch,” contributes a particularly interesting and attrac- 


tive article about -his place. 


By the way, we have received many enquiries in connection with these 
Canadian articles of ours, about the possibilities of Canada for 
the small capitalist who wants to own and work his own land, 
and we are glad to say that we have been able to give them 


some very valuable information. That, in fact, is one of the 
objects of our “Canada” section; so if you yourself or any 


of vour friends want to know more, drop us a line, by all means. 


Next month we will present you with a particularly interesting batch 
of stories. Not the least notable of them will be “ A Stranded 
Soul,” by Miss E. L. Wuire, a most striking and original tale. 


“The Flight” also (by Frank Henry, an Australian contributor), 
should amuse you quite a lot: and “ Zeal” is another of 


Rupert M. Heatn’s excellent naval yarns. 


4 question to you, Fair Reader; how do you like your own new 


feature, “The Vanity Pages” ? 
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To, those of our patrons who have not “gecently visited our enlarged — 
and extensive galleries of ANTIQUE and superior isha ageing 
| FURNITURE, our Hreweny Rioeh will prerk: a REVELATION. 
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